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Until  comparatively  lately  that  portion  of  the  United 
States  in  which  I have  laid  this  story  was  wholly  unexplored. 
The  marvellous  canons  of  the  Colorado  River  extend  through 
a country  absolutely  bare  and  waterless,  and  save  the  tales 
told  by  a few  hunters  or  gold-seekers  who,  pressed  by  Indians, 
made  the  descent  of  some  of  them,  but  little  was  known  re- 
garding this  region.  It  was  not  until  1869  that  a thorough 
exploration  of  the  canons  was  made  by  a government  expedi- 
tion under  the  command  of  Major  Powell.  This  expedition 
passed  through  the  whole  of  the  canons,  from  those  high  up 
on  the  Green  River  to  the  point  where  the  Colorado  issues 
out  on  to  the  plains.  Four  years  were  occupied  by  the 
party  in  making  a detailed  survey  of  the  course  of  the  main 
river  and  its  tributaries.  These  explorations  took  place 
some  eight  or  nine  years  after  the  date  of  my  story.  The 
country  in  which  the  Big  Wind  River  has  its  source,  and 
the  mountain  chains  contained  in  it,  were  almost  unknown 
until,  after  the  completion  of  the  railway  to  California,  the 
United  States  government  was  forced  to  send  an  expedition 
into  it  to  punish  the  Indians  for  their  raids  upon  settlers 
in  the  plains.  For  details  of  the  geography  and  scenery  I 
have  relied  upon  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Baillie-Grohman, 
who  paid  several  visits  to  the  country  in  1878  and  the 
following  years  in  quest  of  sport,  and  was  the  first  white 
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man  to  penetrate  the  recesses  of  the  higher  mountains.  At 
that  time  the  Indians  had  almost  entirely  deserted  the 
country.  For  the  details  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of 
the  passage  through  the  canons  I am  indebted  to  the  official 
report  of  Major  Powell,  published  by  the  United  States 
government. 
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CHAPTER  I 

tom's  choice. 

CAN  be  of  no  use  here,  Carry.  What  am  I good 
for?  Why,  I could  not  earn  money  enough  to 
pay  for  my  own  food,  even  if  we  knew  anyone 
who  would  help  me  to  get  a clerkship.  I am 
too  young  for  it  yet.  I would  rather  go  before  the  mast 
than  take  a place  in  a shop.  I am  too  young  even  to  enlist. 
I know  just  about  as  much  as  other  boys  at  school,  and  I 
certainly  have  no  talent  anyway,  as  far  as  I can  see  at 
present.  I can  sail  a boat,  and  I won  the  swimming  prize 
a month  ago,  and  the  sergeant  who  gives  us  lessons  in 
single-stick  and  boxing  says  that  he  considers  me  his  best 
pupil  with  the  gloves,  but  all  these  things  put  together 
would  not  bring  me  in  sixpence  a week.  I don't  want  to 
go  away,  and  nothing  would  induce  me  to  do  so  if  I could  be 
of  the  slightest  use  to  you  here.  But  can  I be  of  any  use? 
What  is  there  for  me  to  look  forward  to  if  I stay?  I am 
sure  that  you  would  be  always  worrying  over  me  if  I did 
get  some  sort  of  situation  that  you  would  know  father  and 
mother  would  not  have  liked  to  see  me  in,  and  would  seem 
to  offer  no  chance  for  the  future,  whereas  if  I went  out 
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there  it  would  not  matter  what  I did,  and  anything  I 
earned  I could  send  home  to  you.” 

The  speaker  was  a lad  of  sixteen.  He  and  his  sister,  who 
was  two  years  his  senior,  were  both  dressed  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, and  were  sitting  on  a bench  near  Southsea  Castle  look- 
ing across  to  Spithead,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  stretching 
away  behind.  They  had  three  days  before  followed  their 
mother  to  the  grave,  and  laid  her  beside  their  father,  a lieu- 
tenant of  the  navy,  who  had  died  two  years  before.  This 
was  the  first  time  they  had  left  the  house,  where  remained 
their  four  sisters — Janet,  who  came  between  Carry  and 
Tom;  Blanche,  who  was  fourteen;  Lucie,  twelve;  and 
Harriet,  eight.  Tom  had  proposed  the  walk. 

“ Come  out  for  some  fresh  air,  Carry,”  he  had  said.  “ You 
have  been  shut  up  for  a month.  Let  us  two  go  together;” 
and  Carry  had  understood  that  he  wanted  a talk  alone  with 
her.  There  was  need,  indeed,  that  they  should  look  the 
future  in  the  face.  Since  Lieutenant  Wade’s  death  their 
means  had  been  very  straitened.  Their  mother  had  received 
a small  pension  as  his  widow,  and  on  this,  eked  out  by  drafts 
reluctantly  drawn  upon  the  thousand  pounds  she  had  brought 
him  on  her  marriage,  which  had  been  left  untouched  during 
his  lifetime,  they  had  lived  since  his  death.  Two  hundred 
pounds  had  been  drawn  from  their  little  capital,  and  the 
balance  was  all  that  now  remained.  It  had  long  been 
arranged  that  Carry  and  Janet  should  go  out  as  governesses 
as  soon  as  they  each  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  but  it  was 
now  clear  that  Carry  must  remain  at  home  in  charge  of  the 
young  ones. 

That  morning  the  two  girls  had  had  a talk  together,  and 
had  settled  that,  as  Janet  was  too  young  to  take  even  the 
humblest  place  as  a governess,  they  would  endeavour  to 
open  a little  school,  and  so,  for  the  present  at  any  rate, 
keep  the  home  together.  Carry  could  give  music  lessons,  for 
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she  was  already  an  excellent  pianist,  having  been  well  taught 
by  her  mother,  who  was  an  accomplished  performer,  and 
Janet  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  teach  young  girls.  She 
had  communicated  their  decision  to  Tom,  who  had  heartily 
agreed  with  it. 

“ The  rent  is  only  twenty  pounds  a year,”  he  said,  “and,  as 
you  say,  the  eight  hundred  pounds  bring  in  thirty-two  pounds 
a year,  which  will  pay  the  rent  and  leave  something  over. 
If  you  don’t  get  many  pupils  at  first  it  will  help,  and 
you  can  draw  a little  from  the  capital  till  the  school  gets 
big  enough  to  pay  all  your  expenses.  It  is  horrible  to  me 
that  I don’t  seem  to  be  able  to  help,  but  at  any  rate  I 
don’t  intend  to  remain  a drag  upon  you.  If  mother  had 
only  allowed  me  to  go  to  sea  after  father’s  death  I should 
be  off  your  hands  now,  and  I might  even  have  been  able  to 
help  a little.  As  it  is,  what  is  there  for  me  to  do  here'?” 
And  then  he  pointed  out  how  hopeless  the  prospect  seemed 
at  Portsmouth. 

Carry  was  silent  for  a minute  or  two  when  he  ceased 
speaking,  and  sat  looking  out  over  the  sea. 

“Certainly,  we  should  not  wish  you  to  go  into  a shop, 
Tom,  and  what  you  say  about  going  into  an  office  is  also 
right  enough.  We  have  no  sort  of  interest,  and  the  sort  of 
clerkship  you  would  be  likely  to  get  here  would  not  lead  to 
anything.  I know  what  you  are  thinking  about — that  letter 
of  Uncle  Harry’s;  but  you  know  that  mother  could  not  bear 
the  thought  of  it,  and  it  would  be  dreadful  for  us  if  you 
were  to  go  away.” 

“ I would  not  think  of  going,  Carry,  if  I could  see  any 
chance  of  helping  you  here,  and  I don’t  want  to  go  as  I did 
when  the  letter  first  came.  It  seems  such  a cowardly  thing 
to  run  away  and  leave  all  the  burden  upon  your  shoulders, 
yours  and  Janet’s,  though  I know  it  will  be  principally  on 
yours;  but  what  else  is  there  to  do?  It  was  not  for  my 
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own  sake  that  I wanted  before  to  go,  but  I did  not  see 
what  there  was  for  me  to  do  here  even  when  I grew  up. 
Still,  as  mother  said  it  would  break  her  heart  if  I went 
away,  of  course  there  was  an  end  of  it  for  the  time,  though  I 
have  always  thought  it  would  be  something  to  fall  back 
upon  if,  when  I got  to  eighteen  or  nineteen,  nothing  else 
turned  up,  which  seemed  to  me  very  likely  would  be  the 
case.  Certainly,  if  it  came  to  a choice  between  that  and 
enlisting,  I should  choose  that;  and  now  it  seems  to  me 
the  only  thing  to  be  done.” 

“ It  is  such  a long  way  off,  Tom,”  the  girl  said  in  a tone 
of  deep  pain;  “and  you  know  when  people  get  away  so  far 
they  seem  to  forget  those  at  home  and  give  up  writing. 
We  had  not  heard  from  uncle  for  ten  years  when  that  letter 
came.” 

“ There  would  be  no  fear  of  my  forgetting  you,  Carry.  I 
would  write  to  you  whenever  I got  a chance.” 

“But  even  going  out  there  does  not  seem  to  lead  to  any- 
thing, Tom.  Uncle  has  been  away  twenty-five  years,  and 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  made  any  money  at  all.” 

“ Oh,  but  then  he  owned  in  his  letter,  Carry,  that  it  was 
principally  his  own  fault.  He  said  he  had  made  a good 
sum  several  times  at  mining,  and  chucked  it  away;  but  that 
next  time  he  strikes  a good  thing  he  was  determined  to 
keep  what  he  made  and  to  come  home  to  live  upon* it.  I 
sha’n’t  chuck  it  away  if  I make  it,  but  shall  send  every 
penny  home  that  I can  spare.” 

“But  uncle  will  not  expect  you,  Tom,  mother  refused 
so  positively  to  let  you  go.  Perhaps  he  has  gone  away  from 
the  part  of  the  country  he  wrote  from,  and  you  may  not  be 
able  to  find  him.” 

“I  shall  be  able  to  find  him,”  Tom  said  confidently. 
“When  that  letter  went,  I sent  one  of  my  own  to 
him,  and  said  that  though  mother  would  not  hear  of  my 
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going  now,  I might  come  out  to  him  when  I got  older  if  I 
could  get  nothing  to  do  here,  and  asked  him  to  send  me 
a few  words  directed  to  the  post-office  telling  me  how  I 
might  find  him.  He  wrote  back  saying  that  if  I called 
at  the  Empire  Saloon  at  a small  town  called  Denver,  in 
Colorado,  I should  be  likely  to  hear  whereabouts  he  was,  and 
that  he  would  sometimes  send  a line  there  with  instructions 
if  he  should  be  long  away." 

“I  see  you  have  set  your  mind  on  going,  Tom,"  Carry 
said  sadly. 

“No,  I have  not  set  my  mind  on  it,  Carry.  I am  per- 
fectly ready  to  stop  here  if  you  can  see  any  way  for  me 
to  earn  money,  but  I cannot  stop  here  idle,  eating  and 
drinking,  while  you  girls  are  working  for  us  all.” 

“ If  you  were  but  three  or  four  years  older,  Tom,  I should 
not  so  much  mind,  and  though  it  would  be  a terrible  blow 
to  part  with  you,  I do  not  see  that  you  could  do  anything 
better;  but  you  are  only  sixteen." 

“Yes,  but  I am  strong  and  big  for  my  age;  I am  quite 
as  strong  as  a good  many  men.  Of  course  I don't  mean  the 
boatmen  and  the  dockyard  maties,  but  men  who  don't  do 
hard  work.  Anyhow,  there  are  lots  of  men  who  go  out  to 
America  who  are  no  stronger  than  I am,  and  of  course  I 
shall  get  stronger  every  month.  I can  walk  thirty  miles  a 
day  easy,  and  I have  never  had  a day’s  illness." 

“It  is  not  your  strength,  Tom;  I shall  have  no  fears 
about  your  breaking  down;  on  the  contrary,  I should  say 
that  a life  such  as  uncle  wrote  about,  must  be  wonderfully 
healthy.  But  you  seem  so  young  to  make  such  a long 
journey,  and  you  may  have  to  travel  about  in  such  rough 
places  and  among  such  rough  men  before  you  can  find  Uncle 
Harry." 

“ I expect  that  I shall  get  on  a great  deal  easier  than  a 
man  would,"  Tom  said  confidently.  “Fellows  might  play 
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tricks  with  a grown-up  fellow  who  they  see  is  a stranger  and 
not  up  to  things,  and  might  get  into  quarrels  with  him,  but 
no  one  is  likely  to  interfere  with  a boy.  No,  I don’t  think 
that  there  is  anything  in  that,  Carry, — the  only  real  diffi- 
culty is  in  going  away  so  far  from  you,  and  perhaps  being 
away  for  a long  time.” 

“ Well,  Tom,”  the  girl  said  after  another  pause,  “it  seems 
very  terrible,  but  I own  that  I can  see  nothing  better  for 
you.  There  is  no  way  that  you  can  earn  money  here,  and 
I am  sure  we  would  rather  think  of  you  as  mining  and 
hunting  with  uncle,  than  as  sitting  as  a sort  of  boy-clerk  in 
some  dark  little  office  in  London  or  Portsmouth.  It  is  no 
worse  than  going  to  sea  anyhow,  and  after  all  you  may, 
as  uncle  says,  hit  on  a rich  mine  and  come  back  with  a 
fortune.  Let  us  be  going  home.  I can  hardly  bear  to  think 
of  it  now,  but  I will  tell  Janet,  and  will  talk  about  it  again 
this  evening  after  the  little  ones  have  gone  to  bed.” 

Tom  had  the  good  sense  to  avoid  any  expression  of 
satisfaction.  He  gave  Carry’s  hand  a silent  squeeze,  and  as 
they  walked  across  the  common  talked  over  their  plans  for 
setting  to  work  to  get  pupils,  and  said  no  word  that  would 
give  her  a hint  of  the  excitement  he  felt  at  the  thought  of 
the  life  of  adventure  in  a wild  country  that  lay  before 
him.  He  had  in  his  blood  a large  share  of  the  restless 
spirit  of  enterprise  that  has  been  the  main  factor  in  making 
the  Anglo-Saxons  the  dominant  race  of  the  world.  His 
father  and  his  grandfather  had  both  been  officers  in  the 
royal  navy,  and  a great-uncle  had  commanded  a merchant- 
man that  traded  in  the  Eastern  seas,  and  had  never  come 
back  from  one  of  its  voyages;  there  had  been  little  doubt 
that  all  on  board  had  been  massacred  and  the  ship  burned 
by  Malay  pirates.  His  uncle  Harry  had  gone  away  when 
little  more  than  a boy  to  seek  a fortune  in  America,  and 
had,  a few  years  after  his  landing  there,  crossed  the  plains 
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with  one  of  the  first  parties  that  started  out  at  news  of  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California. 

Tom  himself  had  longed  above  all  things  to  be  a sailor. 
His  father  had  not  sufficient  interest  to  get  him  into  the 
royal  navy,  but  had  intended  to  obtain  for  him  a berth  as 
apprentice  in  the  merchant  service;  but  his  sudden  death 
had  cut  that  project  short,  and  his  mother,  who  had  always 
been  opposed  to  it,  would  not  hear  of  his  going  to  sea.  But 
the  life  that  now  seemed  open  to  him  was  in  the  boy’s  ej^es 
even  preferable  to  that  he  had  longed  for.  The  excitement  of 
voyages  to  India  or  China  and  back  was  as  nothing  to  that 
of  a gold-seeker  and  hunter  in  the  West,  where  there  were 
bears  and  Indians  and  all  sorts  of  adventures  to  be  encoun- 
tered. He  soon  calmed  down,  however,  on  reaching  home. 
The  empty  chair,  the  black  dresses  and  pale  faces  of  the  girls, 
brought  back  in  its  full  force  the  sense  of  loss. 

In  a short  time  he  went  up  to  his  room,  and  sat  there 
thinking  it  all  over  again,  and  asking  himself  whether  it  was 
fair  of  him  to  leave  his  sisters,  and  whether  he  was  not  act- 
ing selfishly  in  thus  choosing  his  own  life.  He  had  gone 
over  this  ground  again  and  again  in  the  last  few  days,  and 
he  now  came  to  the  same  conclusion,  namely,  that  he  could 
do  no  better  for  the  girls  by  stopping  at  home,  and  that  he 
had  not  decided  upon  accepting  his  uncle’s  invitation  because 
the  life  was  just  what  he  would  have  chosen,  but  because 
he  could  see  nothing  that  offered  equal  chances  of  his  being 
able  permanently  to  aid  them  at  home. 

When  he  came  downstairs  again  Carry  said : 

“ The  others  have  gone  out,  Tom;  you  had  better  go  round 
and  see  some  of  your  school-fellows.  You  look  fagged  and 
worn  out.  You  cannot  help  me  here,  and  I shall  go  about  my 
work  more  cheerfully  if  I know  that  you  are  out  and  about.” 

Tom  nodded,  put  on  his  cap  and  went  out;  but  he  felt  far 
too  restless  to  follow  her  advice  and  call  on  some  of  his 
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friends,  so  he  walked  across  the  common  and  lay  down  on 
the  beach  and  went  all  over  it  again,  until  at  last  he  went 
off  to  sleep,  and  did  not  wake  up  until,  glancing  at  his 
watch,  he  found  that  it  was  time  to  return  to  tea.  He  felt 
fresher  and  better  for  his  rest,  for  indeed  he  had  slept  but 
little  for  the  past  fortnight,  and  Carry  nodded  approvingly 
as  she  saw  that  his  eyes  were  brighter,  and  the  lines  of 
fatigue  and  sleeplessness  less  strongly  marked  on  his  face. 

Two  hours  later,  when  the  younger  girls  had  gone  to  bed, 
Carry  said : “Now  we  will  have  a family  council.  I have  told 
Janet  about  our  talk,  Tom,  and  she  is  altogether  on  your 
side,  and  only  regrets  that  she  is  not  a boy  and  able  to  go 
out  with  you.  We  need  not  go  over  the  ground  again;  we 
are  quite  agreed  with  you  that  there  seems  no  prospect  here 
of  your  obtaining  work  such  as  we  should  like  to  see  you  at, 
or  that  would  lead  to  anything.  There  are  only  two  things 
open  to  you,  the  one  is  to  go  to  sea,  the  other  to  go  out  to 
Uncle  Harry.  You  are  old  to  go  as  an  apprentice,  but  not 
too  old,  and  that  plan  could  be  carried  out;  still,  we  both 
think  that  the  other  is  better.  You  would  be  almost  as 
much  separated  from  us  if  you  went  to  sea  as  you  would 
be  if  you  went  out  to  America.  But  before  you  quite  de- 
cide I will  read  uncle’s  letter,  which  I have  found  this  after- 
noon among  some  other  papers.” 

She  took  out  the  letter  and  opened  it. 

“‘My  dear  Jack, — I am  afraid  it  is  a very  long  time  since  I 
wrote  last;  I don’t  like  to  think  how  long.  I have  been  intending 
to  do  so  a score  of  times,  but  you  know  I always  hated  writing, 
and  I have  been  waiting  to  tell  you  that  I had  hit  upon  some- 
thing good  at  last.  Even  now  I can  only  tell  you  that  I have 
been  knocking  about  and  getting  older,  but  so  far  I cannot  say  I 
have  been  getting  richer.  As  I told  you  when  I wrote  last  I 
have  several  times  made  good  hauls  and  struck  it  rich,  but  some- 
how the  money  has  always  slipped  through  my  fingers.  Some- 
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times  I have  put  it  into  things  that  looked  well  enough  but 
turned  out  worthless;  sometimes  I have  chucked  it  away  in  the 
fool’s  manner  men  do  here.  * I have  just  come  back  from  a pros- 
pecting tour  in  the  country  of  the  Utes,  where  I found  two  or 
three  things  that  seemed  good ; one  of  them  first-rate,  the  best 
thing,  I think,  I have  seen  since  I came  out  here. 

“ ‘ Unfortunately  I cannot  do  anything  with  them  at  present, 
for  the  Utes  are  getting  troublesome,  and  it  would  be  as  much  as 
one’s  life  is  worth  to  go  back  there  with  a small  party ; so  that 
matter  must  rest  for  a bit,  and  I must  look  out  in  another  quarter 
until  the  Utes  settle  down  again.  I am  going  to  join  a hunting 
party  that  starts  for  the  mountains  next  week.  I have  done 
pretty  nearly  as  much  hunting  as  mining  since  I came  out,  and 
though  there  is  no  big  pile  to  be  made  at  it,  it  is  a pretty  certain 
living.  How  are  you  all  getting  on  ? I hope  some  day  to  drop  in 
on  your  quiet  quarters  at  Southsea  with  some  big  bags  of  gold- 
dust,  and  to  end  my  days  in  a nook  by  your  fireside;  which  I 
know  you  will  give  me,  old  fellow,  with  or  without  the  gold  bags. 

“ ‘ I suppose  your  boy  is  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old  by  this 
time.  That  is  too  young  for  him  to  come  out  here,  but  if  in  two 
or  three  years  you  don’t  see  any  opening  for  him  at  home,  send 
him  out  to  me,  and  I will  make  a man  of  him ; and  even  if  he  does 
not  make  a fortune  in  gold-seeking,  there  are  plenty  of  things  a 
young  fellow  can  turn  his  hand  to  in  this  country  with  a good 
certainty  of  making  his  way,  if  he  is  but  steady.  You  may  think 
that  my  example  is  not  likely  to  be  of  much  benefit  to  him,  but  I 
should  do  for  an  object  lesson,  and  seriously,  would  do  my  very 
best  to  set  him  in  a straight  path.  Anyhow,  three  or  four  years’ 
knocking  about  with  me  would  enable  him  to  cut  his  eye-teeth, 
and  hold  his  own  in  the  world.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  could 
look  round  and  see  what  line  he  would  take  up,  and  I need  not  say 
that  I would  help  him  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  and  though  I 
have  not  done  any  good  for  myself  I might  do  good  for  him. 

“ ‘ In  the  first  place,  I know  pretty  well  every  one  in  Colorado, 
Montana,  and  Idaho;  in  the  next  place,  in  my  wanderings  I 
have  come  across  a score  of  bits  of  land  in  out-of-the-way  places 
where  a young  fellow  could  set  up  a ranche  and  breed  cattle  and 
horses  and  make  a good  thing  of  it;  or  if  he  has  a turn  for 
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mechanics,  I could  show  him  places  where  he  could  set  up 
saw-mills  for  lumber,  with  water-power  all  the  year  round,  and 
with  markets  not  far  away.  Of  course,  he  is  too  young  yet,  but 
unless  he  is  going  to  walk  in  your  steps  and  turn  sailor  he  might 
do  worse  than  come  out  to  me  in  three  or  four  years’  time. 
Rough  as  the  life  is,  it  is  a man’s  life,  and  a week  of  it  is  worth 
more  than  a year’s  quill-driving  in  an  office.  It  is  a pity  your 
family  have  run  to  girls,  for  if  one  boy  had  made  up  his  mind 
for  the  sea  you  might  have  spared  me  another.’ 

“That  is  all.  You  know  mother  sent  an  answer  saying 
that  dear  father  had  gone,  and  that  she  should  never  be 
able  to  let  you  go  so  far  away  and  take  up  such  a rough 
and  dangerous  life.  However,  Tom,  as  you  wrote  to  uncle, 
her  refusal  would  not  matter,  and  by  his  sending  you  in- 
structions how  to  find  him,  it  is  evident  that  he  will  not  be 
surprised  at  your  turning  up.  In  the  first  place,  are  you  sure 
that  you  would  prefer  this  to  the  seal” 

“ Quite  sure,  Carry;  I should  like  it  much  better.  But  the 
principal  thing  is  that  I may  soon  be  able  to  help  you 
from  there,  while  it  would  be  years  before  I should  get  pay 
enough  at  sea  to  enable  me  to  do  so.” 

“ Then  that  is  settled,  Tom.  And  now,  I suppose,”  and  her 
voice  quivered  a little,  “ you  will  want  to  be  off  as  soon  as 
you  can?” 

“ I think  so,”  Tom  replied.  “ If  I am  to  go,  it  seems  to 
me  the  sooner  I go  the  better;  there  is  nothing  that  I can  do 
here,  and  we  shall  all  be  restless  and  unsettled  until  I am  off.” 

Carry  nodded.  “I  think  you  are  right,  Tom;  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  settle  to  our  work  here  when  we  are  thinking 
of  your  going  away.  The  first  thing  to  do  will  be  to  draw 
some  money  from  the  bank.  There  will  be  your  outfit  to  get 
and  your  passage  to  pay  to  America,  and  a supply  of  money 
to  take  you  out  west,  and  keep  you  until  you  join  uncle.” 

“That  is  what  I hate,”  Tom  said  gloomily.  “It  seems 
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beastly  that  when  1 want  to  help  you  I must  begin  by 
taking  some  of  your  money.” 

“ That  can’t  be  helped,”  Carry  said  cheerfully.  “ One 
must  not  grudge  a sprat  to  catch  a whale,  and  besides  it 
would  cost  ever  so  much  more  if  we  had  to  apprentice 
you  to  the  sea,  and  get  your  outfit.  You  will  not  want 
many  clothes  now.  You  have  enough  for  the  voyage 
and  journey,  and  I should  think  it  would  be  much  better 
for  you  to  get  what  you  want  out  there,  when  you  will 
have  uncle  to  advise  what  is  necessary.  I should  really 
think  some  flannel  shirts  and  a rough  suit  for  the  voyage 
will  be  the  principal  things.” 

“ I should  think  so,  certainly,”  Tom  agreed.  “ The  less 
baggage  one  travels  with  the  better,  for  when  I leave  the 
railway  I shall  only  want  what  I can  carry  with  me  or  pack 
on  horses.  Anything  else  would  only  be  a nuisance.  As  to  a 
rough  suit  for  the  voyage,  the  clothes  I had  before  I put 
these  on  ” (and  he  glanced  at  his  black  suit)  “ will  do  capi- 
tally. Of  course  I shall  go  steerage.  I can  get  out  for 
four  or  five  pounds  that  way,  and  I shall  be  quite  as  well 
off  as  I should  be  as  an  apprentice.  I know  I must  have 
some  money,  but  I won’t  take  more  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. I am  all  right  as  far  as  I can  see  for  everything,  except 
three  or  four  flannel  shirts.  I don’t  see  that  another  thing 
will  be  required  except  a small  trunk  to  hold  them  and  the 
clothes  I have  on,  which  I don’t  suppose  I shall  ever  wear 
again,  and  a few  other  things.  You  know  I would  only  allow 
you  to  have  this  one  black  suit  made.  I was  thinking  of  this, 
and  it  would  have  been  throwing  away  money  to  have  got 
more.  Of  course,  I don’t  know  what  I shall  want  out  there. 
I know  it  is  a long  way  to  travel  by  rail,  and  I may  have 
to  keep  myself  for  a month  before  I find  uncle.  I should 
think  five-and-twenty  pounds  when  I land  would  be  enough 
for  everything.” 
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“I  shall  draw  fifty  pounds,”  Carry  said  positively.  “ As 
you  say,  your  outfit  will  really  cost  nothing;  ten  pounds 
will  pay  for  your  journey  to  Liverpool  and  your  passage; 
that  will  leave  you  forty  pounds  in  your  pocket  when  you 
land.  That  is  the  very  least  you  could  do  with,  for  you 
may  find  you  will  have  to  buy  a horse,  and  though  I believe 
they  are  very  cheap  out  there,  I suppose  you  could  not  get 
one  under  ten  pounds;  and  then  there  would  be  the  saddle 
and  bridle  and  food  for  the  journey,  and  all  sorts  of  things. 
I don’t  think  forty  pounds  will  be  enough.” 

“ I won’t  have  a penny  more,  anyhow,”  Tom  said.  “ If  I 
find  a horse  too  expensive  I can  tramp  on  foot.” 

“ And  you  must  be  sure  not  to  get  robbed,”  Janet  said, 
breaking  in  for  the  first  time.  “ Just  fancy  your  finding 
yourself  without  money  in  such  a place  as  that.  I will 
make  you  a belt  to  wear  under  your  things,  with  pockets 
for  the  money.” 

“I  hope  I should  not  be  such  a fool  as  that,  Janet,  but 
anyhow  I will  be  as  careful  as  I can.  I shall  be  very  glad  of 
the  belt.  One  does  not  know  what  the  fellows  might  be  up 
to,  and  I would  certainly  rather  not  have  my  money  loose  in 
my  pocket;  but  even  if  I were  robbed  I don’t  think  it  would 
be  as  desperate  as  you  think.  I expect  a boy  could  always 
find  something  to  do  to  earn  his  living,  and  I should  try 
and  work  my  way  along  somehow,  but  as  that  would  not  be 
pleasant  at  all  I shall  take  good  care  of  my  money,  you  may 
be  sure.” 

For  an  hour  they  sat  talking,  and  before  the  council 
broke  up  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  look  in  the  news- 
paper in  the  morning  for  a list  of  vessels  sailing  for  America, 
and  should  at  once  write  and  take  a passage. 

There  was  no  time  lost.  Carry  felt  that  it  would  be  best 
for  them  all  that  the  parting  should  be  got  over  as  soon  as 
possible.  Letters  were  written  the  next  morning  to  two 
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steamship  companies  and  to  the  owners  of  two  sailing  vessels 
asking  the  prices  of  steerage  passages,  agreeing  that  if  there 
was  not  much  difference  it  would  be  better  to  save  perhaps 
a fortnight  by  taking  the  passage  in  a steamship. 

The  replies  showed  that  the  difference  was  indeed  trifling, 
and  a week  after  their  receipt  Tom  Wade  started  from  Ports- 
mouth to  Liverpool.  Even  at  the  last  moment  he  was  half- 
inclined  to  change  his  plans,  it  seemed  so  hard  to  leave  his 
sisters  alone ; but  Carry  and  J anet  had  both  convinced  them- 
selves that  his  scheme  was  the  best,  and  would  not  hear  of 
his  wavering  now.  They  kept  up  a show  of  good  spirits 
until  the  last,  talked  confidently  of  the  success  of  their  own 
plans,  and  how  they  should  set  about  carrying  them  out  as 
soon  as  they  were  free  to  act.  The  younger  girls,  although 
implored  by  the  elders  not  to  give  way  to  their  grief  at 
the  departure  of  their  brother,  were  in  a state  of  constant 
tearfulness,  and  were  in  consequence  frequently  got  rid  of 
by  being  sent  on  errands.  Tom,  too,  took  them  out  for 
hours  every  day,  and  by  telling  them  stories  of  the  wild 
animals  he  should  hunt,  and  the  Indians  he  should  see,  and 
of  the  stores  of  gold  he  should  find  hidden,  generally  brought 
them  home  in  a more  cheerful  state  of  mind. 

At  last  the  parting  was  over,  and  after  making  heroic 
efforts  to  be  cheerful  to  the  end,  Tom  waved  a last  adieu 
with  his  handkerchief  to  the  five  weeping  figures  on  the 
platform,  and  then  threw  himself  back  in  his  seat  and  gave 
free  vent  to  his  own  feelings.  Two  girls  sitting  beside  him 
sniggered  at  the  sight  of  the  strong-built  young  fellow 
giving  way  to  tears,  but  a motherly-looking  woman  opposite 
presently  put  her  hand  on  his  knee. 

“ Don’t  be  ashamed  of  crying,  my  lad,”  she  said.  “I 
have  got  a son  years  older  than  you,  and  we  always  have  a 
good  cry  together  every  time  he  starts  on  a long  voyage. 
Are  you  going  far?  I suppose  those  are  your  sisters?  I 
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see  you  are  all  in  black.  Lost  someone  dear  to  you,  no 
doubt?  It  comes  to  us  all,  my  boy,  sooner  or  later.” 

“I  am  going  to  America/5  Tom  replied,  “and  may  not  be 
back  for  years.  Yes,  those  are  my  sisters,  and  what  upsets 
me  most  is  that  I have  to  leave  them  all  alone,  for  we  have 
lost  both  our  parents.” 

“Dear,  dear,  that  is  sad  indeed!  Iso  wonder  you  are  all 
upset.  Well,  well,  America  is  not  so  very  far  away — only 
a ten  days’  voyage  by  steamer,  they  tell  me,  and  my  boy  is 
away  in  a sailing  ship.  He  is  in  China,  I reckon,  now;  he 
sailed  five  months  ago,  and  did  not  expect  to  be  home 
under  a year.  I worry  about  him  sometimes,  but  I know 
it  is  of  no  use  doing  that.  The  last  thing  he  said  when  I 
bade  good-bye  to  him  was,  ‘Keep  up  your  spirits,  mother’; 
and  I try  to  do  so.” 

The  old  lady  went  on  talking  about  her  son,  and  Tom, 
listening  to  her  kindly  attempts  to  draw  him  out  of  his  own 
troubles,  grew  interested,  and  by  the  time  they  reached  Win- 
chester, where  she  left  the  train,  he  had  shaken  off  his  first 
depression.  It  was  a long  journey  with  several  changes,  and 
he  did  not  arrive  in  Liverpool  until  six  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
having  been  nearly  twelve  hours  on  the  road.  Carry’s  last 
injunction  had  been,  “Take  a cab  when  you  get  to  Liver- 
pool, Tom,  and  drive  straight  down  to  the  docks.  Liverpool 
is  a large  place,  and  you  might  get  directed  wrong.  I shall 
be  more  comfortable  if  I know  that,  at  any  rate,  you  will  go 
straight  on  board.” 

Tom  had  thought  it  an  unnecessary  expense,  but  as  he 
saw  that  Carry  would  be  more  comfortable  about  him  if  he 
followed  her  advice,  he  promised  to  do  so,  and  was  not  sorry 
for  it  as  he  drove  through  the  streets;  for,  in  spite  of  cutting 
down  everything  that  seemed  unnecessary  for  the  voyage 
and  subsequent  journey,  the  portmanteau  was  too  heavy  to 
carry  far  with  comfort,  and  although  prepared  to  rough  it 
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to  any  extent  when  he  had  once  left  England,  he  felt  that 
he  should  not  like  to  make  his  way  along  the  crowded 
streets  with  his  trunk  on  his  shoulder. 

The  cabman  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  Parthia , 
which  was  still  in  the  basin.  Tom  was,  however,  only 
just  in  time  to  get  on  board,  for  the  men  were  already 
throwing  off  the  warps,  and  ten  minutes  later  she  passed 
out  through  the  clock-gates,  and  soon  anchored  in  the 
middle  of  the  river.  Tom  had  been  on  board  too  many 
ships  at  Portsmouth  to  feel  any  of  that  bewilderment  com- 
mon to  emigrants  starting  on  their  first  voyage.  He  saw 
that  at  present  everyone  was  too  busy  to  attend  to  him,  and 
so  he  put  his  portmanteau  down  by  the  bulwark  forward,  and 
leaning  on  the  rail  watched  the  process  of  warping  the  ship 
out  of  the  docks.  There  were  a good  many  steerage  pas- 
sengers forward,  but  at  present  the  after-part  of  the  ship 
was  entirely  deserted,  as  the  cabin  passengers  would  not  come 
on  board  until  either  late  at  night  or  early  next  morning. 

When  the  anchor  had  been  let  drop  he  took  up  his  trunk 
and  asked  a sailor  where  he  ought  to  go  to. 

“ Show  me  your  ticket.  Ah ! single  man’s  quarters,  right 
forward.” 

There  he  met  a steward,  who,  after  looking  his  ticket,  said : 
“You  will  see  the  bunks  down  there,  and  can  take  any  one 
that  is  unoccupied.  I should  advise  you  to  put  your  trunk 
into  it,  and  keep  the  lid  shut.  People  come  and  go  in  the 
morning,  and  you  might  find  that  your  things  had  gone  too. 
It  would  be  just  as  well  for  you  to  keep  it  locked  through 
the  voyage.  I see  that  you  have  got  a cord  round  it.  Keep 
it  corded ; the  more  things  there  are  to  unfasten  to  get  at  the 
contents  the  less  chance  there  is  of  anyone  attempting  it.” 

The  place  was  crowded  with  berths,  mere  shallow  trays, 
each  containing  a straw  mattress  and  pillow  and  two  coloured 
blankets.  They  were  in  three  tiers,  one  above  the  other, 
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and  were  arranged  in  lines  three  deep,  with  a narrow  pas- 
sage between.  He  saw  by  the  number  into  which  bags  and 
packets  had  been  thrown  that  the  upper  berths  were  the 
favourites,  but  he  concluded  that  the  lower  tiers  were  prefer- 
able. “ It  will  be  frightfully  hot  and  stuffy  here,”  he  said  to 
himself,  “ and  I should  say  the  lower  berths  will  be  cooler 
than  the  upper.”  He  therefore  placed  his  trunk  in  one  of 
those  next  to  the  central  passage  and  near  the  door,  and 
then  went  up  on  deck. 

The  Parthia  was  a Cunarder,  and  although  not  equal  in 
size  to  the  great  ships  of  the  present  day,  was  a very  fine 
vessel.  The  fare  had  been  somewhat  higher  than  that  for 
which  he  could  have  had  a passage  in  a sailing  ship,  but  in 
addition  to  his  saving  time,  there  was  the  advantage  that  on 
board  the  steamers,  passengers  were  not  obliged  to  provide 
their  own  bedding,  as  they  had  to  do  in  sailing  vessels,  and 
also  the  food  was  cooked  for  them  in  the  ship's  galleys. 

The  first  meal  was  served  soon  after  the  anchor  dropped, 
and  consisted  of  a bowl  of  cocoa  and  a large  piece  of  bread. 
Half  an  hour  later  a tender  came  alongside  with  the  last 
batch  of  steerage  passengers,  and  Tom  was  interested  in 
watching  the  various  groups  as  they  came  on  board — men, 
women,  and  children. 

“Well,”  he  said  to  himself,  “I  do  think  I am  better  fitted 
to  make  my  way  out  there  than  most  of  these  people 
are,  for  they  look  as  helpless  and  confused  as  a flock  of 
sheep.  I pity  those  women  with  children.  It  will  be 
pretty  crowded  in  our  quarters,  but  there  is  a chance  of 
getting  a fair  night’s  sleep,  while  in  a place  crowded  with 
babies  and  children  it  would  be  awful.” 

Being  a kind-hearted  lad  he  at  once  set  to  work  to  help 
as  far  as  he  could,  volunteering  to  carry  children  down  below, 
and  to  help  with  boxes  and  bundles.  In  many  cases  his 
assistance  was  thankfully  accepted,  but  in  some  it  was 
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sharply  refused,  the  people’s  manner  clearly  showing  then- 
suspicions  of  his  motive.  He  was  not  surprised  at  this  after 
all  the  warnings  Carry  had  given  him  against  putting  any 
confidence  in  strangers,  but  was  satisfied,  after  an  hour’s 
hard  work,  that  he  had  rendered  things  somewhat  easier  for 
many  a worried  and  anxious  woman.  It  was  getting  dusk 
even  on  deck  by  the  time  he  had  finished. 

“Thank  you,  lad,”  a man,  who  went  up  the  companion- 
ladder  with  him,  said  as  they  stepped  on  to  the  deck.  “You 
have  done  my  missis  a good  turn  by  taking  care  of  those 
three  young  ones  while  we  straightened  up  a bit,  and  I saw 
you  helping  others  too.  You  are  the  right  sort,  I can  see. 
There  ain’t  many  young  chaps  as  puts  themselves  out  of  the 
way  to  do  a bit  of  kindness  like  that.  My  name  is  Bill 
Brown;  what  is  yours]” 

“Tom  Wade.  I had  nothing  to  do,  and  was  glad  to  be  of 
a little  help.  People  who  have  never  been  on  board  ship 
before  naturally  feel  confused  in  such  a crowd.” 

“ Have  you  been  to  sea]” 

“Not  on  a voyage,  but  I have  lived  at  Portsmouth  and 
have  often  been  on  board  troopships  and  men-of-war,  so  it 
does  not  seem  so  strange  to  me.” 

“Are  you  by  yourself,  or  have  you  friends  with  you]” 

“I  am  alone,”  Tom  replied.  “I  am  going  out  to  join 
an  uncle  in  the  States.” 

“I  have  been  across  before,”  the  man  said.  “ I am  a car- 
penter, and  have  worked  out  there  six  months,  and  came 
home  six  weeks  back  to  fetch  the  others  over.  I have  got 
a place,  where  I was  working  before,  to  go  to  as  soon  as  I 
land.  It  makes  a lot  of  difference  to  a man.” 

“It  does  indeed,”  Tom  agreed.  “I  know  if  I were  going 
out  without  any  fixed  object  beyond  taking  the  first  work 
that  came  to  hand,  I should  not  feel  so  easy  and  comfortable 
about  it  as  I do  now.” 
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“I  have  got  two  or  three  of  my  mates  on  board  who  are 
going  out  on  my  report  of  the  place,  and  three  families  from 
my  wife’s  village.  She  and  the  youngsters  have  been  stay- 
ing with  her  old  folk  while  I was  away.  So  we  are  a 
biggish  party,  and  if  you  want  anything  done  on  the  voyage 
you  have  only  got  to  say  the  word  to  me.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

FINDING  FRIENDS. 

11HE  weather  wTas  fine,  and  Tom  Wade  found  the  voyage 
more  pleasant  than  he  had  expected.  The  port-holes 
were  kept  open  all  the  way,  and  the  crowded  quarters  were 
less  uneomfortable  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  they 
encountered  rough  weather.  There  were  some  very  rough 
spirits  among  the  party  forward,  but  the  great  majority 
were  quiet  men,  and  after  the  first  night  all  talking  and 
larking  were  sternly  repressed  after  the  lights  were  out.  The 
food  was  abundant,  and  although  some  grumbled  at  the 
meat  there  was  no  real  cause  of  complaint.  A rope  across 
the  deck  divided  the  steerage  passengers  from  those  aft, 
and  as  there  were  not  much  more  than  one-half  the  emi- 
grants aboard  that  the  Parthia  could  carry,  there  was  plenty 
of  room  on  deck. 

But  few  of  the  passengers  suffered  from  sea-sickness,  and 
the  women  sat  and  chatted  and  sewed  in  little  groups  while 
the  children  played  about,  and  the  men  walked  up  and  down 
or  gathered  forward  and  smoked,  while  a few  who  had 
provided  themselves  with  newspapers  or  books  sat  in  quiet 
corners  and  read.  Tom  was  one  of  these,  for  he  had  picked 
up  a few  books  on  the  United  States  at  second-hand  book- 
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stalls  at  Portsmouth,  and  this  prevented  him  from  finding 
the  voyage  monotonous.  When  indisposed  to  read  he 
chatted  with  Brown  the  carpenter  and  his  mates,  and  some- 
times getting  a party  of  children  round  him  and  telling  them 
stories  gathered  from  the  books  now  standing  on  the  shelves 
in  his  room  at  Southsea.  He  was  glad,  however,  when  the 
voyage  was  over;  not  because  he  was  tired  of  it,  but  because 
he  was  longing  to  be  on  his  way  west.  Before  leaving  the 
ship  he  took  a very  hearty  farewell  of  his  companions  on  the 
voyage,  and  on  landing  was  detained  but  a few  minutes  at 
the  custom-house,  and  then  entering  an  omnibus  that  was 
in  waiting  at  the  gate,  was  driven  straight  to  the  station 
of  one  of  the  western  lines  of  railway. 

From  the  information  he  had  got  up  before  sailing  he  had 
learnt  that  there  were  several  of  these,  but  that  there  was 
very  little  difference  either  in  their  speed  or  rates  of  fare, 
and  that  their  through-rates  to  Denver  were  practically  the 
same.  He  had  therefore  fixed  on  the  Chicago  and  Little 
Bock  line,  not  because  its  advantages  were  greater,  but  in 
order  to  be  able  to  go  straight  from  the  steamer  to  the 
station  without  having  to  make  up  his  mind  between  the 
competing  lines.  He  found  on  arrival  that  the  emigrant 
trains  ran  to  Omaha,  where  all  the  lines  met,  and  that 
beyond  that  he  must  proceed  by  the  regular  trains.  An 
emigrant  train  was  to  leave  that  evening  at  six  o’clock. 

“ The  train  will  be  made  up  about  four,”  a good-natured 
official  said  to  him,  “ and  you  had  best  be  here  by  that  time 
so  as  to  get  a corner  seat,  for  I can  tell  you  that  makes  all 
the  difference  on  a journey  like  this.  If  you  like  to  take 
your  ticket  at  once  you  can  register  that  trunk  of  yours 
straight  on  to  Denver,  and  then  you  wont  have  any  more 
trouble  about  it.” 

“Of  course  we  stop  to  take  our  meals  on  the  way?” 

“Yes;  but  if  you  take  my  advice  you  will  do  as  most  of 
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them  do,  get  a big  basket  and  lay  in  a stock  of  bread  and 
cooked  meat,  cheese,  and  anything  you  fancy,  then  you  will 
only  have  to  go  out  and  get  a cup  of  tea  at  the  stopping- 
places.  It  comes  a good  bit  cheaper,  and  you  get  done 
before  those  who  take  their  meals,  and  can  slip  back  into 
the  cars  again  quick  and  keep  your  corner  seat.  There  ain’t 
much  ceremony  in  emigrant  trains,  and  it  is  first  come  first 
served.” 

“How  long  shall  we  be  in  getting  to  Denver 1” 

“It  will  be  fully  a week,  but  there  ain't  any  saying  to  a 
day.  The  emigrant  trains  just  jog  along  as  they  can  between 
the  freight  trains  and  the  fast  ones,  and  get  shunted  off  a 
bit  to  let  the  expresses  pass  them.” 

Thanking  the  official  for  his  advice,  Tom  took  his  ticket, 
registered  his  trunk,  and  then  went  out  and  strolled  about 
the  streets  of  New  York  until  three  o’clock.  He  took 
the  advice  as  to  provisions,  and  getting  a small  hamper  laid 
in  a stock  of  food  sufficient  for  three  or  four  days.  The 
platform  from  which  the  train  was  to  start  was  already 
occupied  by  a considerable  number  of  emigrants,  but  when 
the  train  came  up  he  was  able  to  secure  a corner  seat.  The 
cars  were  all  packed  with  their  full  complement  of  passen- 
gers. They  were  open  from  end  to  end,  with  a passage 
down  the  middle.  Other  cars  were  added  as  the  train  filled 
up,  but  not  until  all  the  places  were  already  occupied. 
The  majority  of  the  passengers  were  men,  but  there  were 
a considerable  number  of  women,  and  still  more  children; 
and  Tom  congratulated  himself  on  learning  from  the  con- 
versation of  those  around  him  that  a good  many  were  not 
going  beyond  Chicago,  and  that  almost  all  would  leave  the 
train  at  stations  between  that  place  and  Omaha. 

The  journey  to  Chicago  was  the  most  unpleasant  experi- 
ence Tom  had  ever  gone  through.  The  heat,  the  dust,  and 
the  close  confinement  seemed  to  tell  on  the  tempers  of  every 
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one.  The  children  fidgetted  perpetually,  the  little  ones  and 
the  babies  cried,  the  women  scolded,  and  the  men  grumbled 
and  occasionally  quarrelled.  It  was  even  worse  at  night  than 
during  the  day;  the  children  indeed  were  quieter,  for  they  lay 
on  the  floor  of  the  passage  and  slept  in  comparative  comfort, 
but  for  the  men  and  women  there  was  no  change  of  position, 
no  possibility  of  rest.  The  backs  of  the  seats  were  low,  and 
except  for  the  fortunate  ones  by  the  windows  there  was  no 
rest  for  the  head;  but  all  took  uneasy  naps  with  their  chins 
leaning  forward  on  their  chest,  or  sometimes  with  their 
heads  resting  on  their  neighbour’s  shoulder.  Tom  did  not 
retain  his  corner  seat,  but  resigned  it  a few  hours  after 
starting  to  a weary  woman  with  a baby  in  her  arms  who  sat 
next  to  him.  He  himself,  strong  as  he  was,  felt  utterly 
worn  out  by  the  fatigue  and  sleeplessness. 

Beyond  Chicago  there  was  somewhat  more  room,  and  it 
was  possible  to  make  a change  of  position.  Beyond  Omaha 
it  was  much  better;  the  train  was  considerably  faster  and 
the  number  of  passengers  comparatively  few.  He  now 
generally  got  a seat  to  himself  and  could  put  his  feet  up. 
The  people  were  also,  for  the  most  part,  acquainted  with 
the  country,  and  he  was  able  to  learn  a good  deal  from  their 
conversation.  There  were  but  few  women  or  children 
among  them,  for  except  near  the  stations  of  the  railway, 
settlements  were  very  rare;  and  the  men  were  for  the  most 
part  either  miners,  ranchemen,  or  mechanics,  going  to  the 
rising  town  of  Denver,  or  bound  on  the  long  journey  across 
the  plains  to  Utah  or  California.  It  was  on  the  eighth 
day  after  starting  that  Denver  was  reached. 

Before  leaving  the  ship  Tom  had  put  on  his  working 
clothes  and  a flannel  shirt,  and  had  disposed  of  his  black 
suit,  for  a small  sum,  to  a fellow-passenger  who  intended  to 
remain  at  New  York.  This  had  somewhat  lightened  his 
portmanteau,  but  he  was  glad  when  he  found  that  there 
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were  vehicles  at  the  station  to  convey  passengers  up  the 
hill  to  Denver,  which  was  some  three  miles  away,  and  many 
hundred  feet  above  it.  He  was  too  tired  to  set  about  find- 
ing the  Empire  Saloon,  but  put  up  at  the  hotel  at  which  the 
omnibus  stopped,  took  a bath  and  a hearty  meal,  and  then 
went  straight  to  bed. 

After  breakfast  the  next  morning  he  at  once  set  out.  He 
had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  whereabouts  of  the  Empire 
Saloon,  which  he  learned  from  the  clerk  of  the  hotel  was  a 
small  place  frequented  almost  entirely  by  miners.  Its  ap- 
pearance was  not  prepossessing.  It  had  been  built  in  the 
earliest  days  of  Denver,  and  was  a rough  erection.  The 
saloon  was  low,  its  bare  rafters  were  darkly  coloured  by 
smoke,  a number  of  small  tables  stood  on  the  sanded  floor, 
and  across  the  farther  end  of  the  room  ran  a bar.  On  shelves 
behind  this  stood  a number  of  black  bottles,  and  a man  in  his 
shirt  sleeves  was  engaged  in  washing  up  glasses.  Two  or 
three  rough-looking  men  in  coloured  flannel  shirts,  with  the 
bottoms  of  their  trousers  tucked  into  high  boots,  were  seated 
at  the  tables  smoking  and  drinking. 

“ I am  expecting  a letter  for  me  here,”  Tom  said  to  the 
man  behind  the  bar.  “My  name  is  Wade.” 

“ The  boss  is  out  now,”  the  man  said.  “ He  will  be  here 
in  an  hour  or  so.  If  there  is  anything  for  you  he  will 
know  about  it.” 

“Thank  you.  I will  come  again  in  an  hour,”  Tom 
replied.  The  man  nodded  shortly,  and  went  on  with  his 
work.  When  Tom  returned,  the  bar-tender  said  to  a man 
who  was  sitting  at  one  of  the  tables  talking  to  the  miners, 
“ This  is  the  chap  I told  you  of  as  was  here  about  the 
letter.” 

“Sit  right  down,”  the  man  said  to  Tom,  “I  will  talk  with 
you  presently;”  and  he  continued  his  conversation  in  a low 
tone  with  the  miners.  It  was  nearly  half  an  hour  before 
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he  concluded  it.  Then  he  rose,  walked  across  the  room  to 
Tom,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

“Shake,  young  fellow,”  he  said;  “that  is,  if  you  are  the 
chap  Straight  Harry  told  me  might  turn  up  here  some 
day.” 

“ I expect  I am  the  fellow,”  Tom  said  with  a smile.  “ My 
uncle’s  name  is  Harry  Wade.” 

“Yes,  that  is  his  name;  although  he  is  always  called 
Straight  Harry.  Yes,  I have  got  a letter  for  you.  Come 
along  with  me.”  He  led  the  way  into  a small  room  behind 
the  saloon,  that  served  at  once  as  his  bed-room  and  office, 
and  motioned  to  Tom  to  sit  down  on  the  only  chair;  then 
going  to  a cupboard  he  took  out  a tin  canister,  and  opening 
it  shook  out  half  a dozen  letters  on  to  the  table. 

“ That  is  yourn,”  he  said,  picking  one  out. 

It  was  directed  to  Tom,  and  contained  but  a few  lines: 
“ If  you  come  I have  gone  west.  Pete  Iloskings  will  tell  you 
all  he  knows  about  me  and  put  you  on  the  line.  Your  affectionate 
uncle.7’ 

“Are  you  Mr.  Hoskings?”  he  asked  the  landlord. 

“ I am  Pete  Hoskings,”  the  man  said.  “There  ain’t  been 
no  Mister  to  my  name  as  ever  I can  remember.” 

“ My  uncle  tells  me  that  you  will  be  able  to  direct  me  to 
him,  and  will  put  me  on  the  line.” 

“It  would  take  a darn  sight  cuter  fellow  than  I am  to 
direct  you  to  him  at  present,”  the  man  said  with  a laugh. 
“Straight  Harry  went  away  from  here  three  months  ago, 
and  he  might  be  just  anywhere  now.  He  may  be  grubbing 
away  in  a mine,  he  may  be  hunting  and  trapping,  or  he 
may  have  been  wiped  out  by  the  Indians.  I know  where  he 
intended  to  go,  at  least  in  a general  sort  of  way.  He  did 
tell  me  he  meant  to  stay  about  there,  and  it  may  be  he  has 
done  so.  He  said  if  he  moved  away  and  got  a chance  he 
would  send  me  word;  but  as  there  ain’t  nairy  a post-office 
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within  about  five  hundred  miles  of  where  he  is,  his  only  chance 
of  sending  a letter  would  be  by  a hunter  who  chanced  to  be 
going  down  to  the  settlements,  and  who,  like  enough,  would 
put  it  into  his  hunting -shirt  and  never  give  it  another 
thought.  So  whether  he  has  stayed  there  or  not  is  more 
nor  I can  say.” 

“And  where  is  there V ’ Tom  asked. 

“ It  is  among  the  hills  to  the  west  of  the  Colorado  river, 
which  ain't  much,  seeing  as  the  Colorado  is  about  two 
thousand  miles  long.  However,  I can  put  you  closer  than 
that,  for  he  showed  me  on  a map  the  bit  of  country  he 
intended  to  work.  He  said  he  would  be  back  here  in  six 
months  from  the  time  he  started;  and  that  if  you  turned 
up  here  I was  either  to  tell  you  the  best  way  of  getting 
there,  or  to  keep  you  here  until  he  came  back.  Well,  I may 
say  at  once  that  there  ain't  no  best  way;  there  is  only  one 
way,  and  that  is  to  get  on  a pony  and  ride  there,  and  a 
mighty  bad  way  it  is.  The  only  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to 
keep  on  west  along  the  caravan  tract.  You  have  to  cross 
the  Green  Eiver,  that  is  the  name  of  the  Colorado  on  its 
upper  course.  Fort  Bridger  is  the  place  for  you  to  start 
from,  but  you  have  got  to  wait  there  until  you  sight  some 
one  or  other  bound  south;  for  as  to  going  by  yourself,  it 
would  be  a sight  better  to  save  yourself  all  trouble  by 
putting  that  Colt  hanging  there  to  your  head,  and  pulling  the 
trigger.  It  is  a bad  country  and  it  is  full  of  bad  Indians, 
and  there  ain't  many,  even  of  the  oldest  hands,  who  care  to 
risk  their  lives  by  going  where  Straight  Harry  has  gone. 

“ I did  all  I could  to  keep  him  from  it;  but  he  is  just  as 
obstinate  as  a mule  when  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  a 
thing.  I know  him  well,  for  we  worked  as  mates  for 
over  a year  down  on  the  Yuba  in  California.  We  made  a 
good  pile,  and  as  I had  got  a wife  and  wanted  to  settle  I came 
back  east.  This  place  had  a couple  of  dozen  houses  then; 
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but  I saw  it  was  likely  to  boom,  so  I settled  down  and 
set  up  this  saloon  and  sent  for  my  wife  to  come  west  to  me. 
If  she  had  lived  I should  have  been  in  a sight  bigger  place 
by  this  time;  but  she  died  six  months  after  she  got  here, 
and  then  I did  not  care  a continental  one  way  or  the  other; 
and  I like  better  to  stop  here,  where  I meet  my  old  mates 
and  can  do  as  I like,  than  to  run  a big  hotel.  It  ain’t  much 
to  look  at,  but  it  suits  me,  and  I am  content  to  know  that  I 
could  buy  up  the  biggest  place  here  if  I had  a fancy  to.  I 
don’t  take  much  money  now,  but  I did  when  the  place  was 
young;  and  I bought  a few  lots  of  land,  and  you  may  bet 
they  have  turned  out  worth  having.  Well,  don’t  you  act 
rashly  in  this  business.  Another  three  months  your  uncle 
will  turn  up,  if  he  is  alive;  and  if  he  don’t  turn  up  at  all  I 
dare  say  I can  put  you  into  a soft  thing.  If  you  go  on  it 
is  about  ten  to  one  you  get  scalped  before  yon  find  him. 
Where  are  you  staying1?” 

“ At  the  Grand.  The  omnibus  stopped  there  last  night.” 

“Well,  you  stay  there  for  a week  and  think  it  over.  You 
have  got  to  learn  about  the  country  west  of  the  Colorado. 
You  had  best  come  here  to  do  that.  You  might  stay 
a month  at  the  Grand  and  not  find  a soul  who  could  tell 
you  anything  worth  knowing,  but  there  ain’t  a day  when 
you  couldn’t  meet  men  here  who  have  either  been  there 
themselves  or  have  heard  tell  of  it  from  men  who  have.” 

“Are  the  natives  friendly  now?”  Tom  asked.  “In  a letter 
he  wrote  two  years  ago  to  us,  my  uncle  said  that  he  should 
put  off  going  to  a part  of  the  country  he  wanted  to  prospect 
until  the  Indians  were  quiet.” 

“ The  darned  critters  are  never  either  friendly  or  quiet. 
A red-skin  is  pizen,  take  him  when  you  will.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  sometimes  they  go  on  the  war-path  and 
sometimes  they  don’t;  but  you  may  bet  that  they  are  always 
ready  to  take  a white  man’s  scalp  if  they  get  a chance.” 
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“Well,  I am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  advice, 
which  I will  certainly  take;  that  is,  I will  not  decide  for  a 
few  days,  and  will  come  in  here  and  talk  to  the  miners  and 
learn  what  I can  about  it.” 

“You  can  hear  at  once,”  the  landlord  said.  He  stepped 
back  into  the  saloon,  and  said  to  the  two  men  with  whom 
he  had  been  talking:  “Boys,  this  young  chap  is  a Britisher, 
and  he  has  come  out  all  the  way  to  join  Straight  Harry,  who 
is  an  uncle  of  his.  Straight  Harry  is  with  Ben  Gulston  and 
Sam  Hicks,  and  they  are  prospecting  somewhere  west  of  the 
Colorado.  He  wants  to  join  them.  Now,  what  do  you 
reckon  his  chances  would  be  of  finding  them  out  and 
dropping  in  on  their  camp-fire?” 

The  men  looked  at  Tom  with  open  eyes. 

“Waal,”  one  of  them  drawled,  “I  should  reckon  you 
would  have  just  about  the  same  chance  of  getting  to  the 
North  Pole  if  you  started  off  on  foot,  as  you  would  of  getting 
to  Straight  Harry  with  j^our  hair  on.” 

Tom  laughed.  “ That  is  not  cheering,”  he  said. 

“ It  ain’t.  I don’t  say  as  an  old  hand  on  the  plains  might 
not  manage  it.  He  would  know  the  sort  of  place  Harry 
and  his  mates  would  be  likely  to  be  prospecting,  he  would 
know  the  ways  of  the  red-skins  and  how  to  travel  among 
them  without  ever  leaving  a trail  or  making  a smoke,  but 
even  for  him  it  would  be  risky  work,  and  not  many  fellows 
would  care  to  take  the  chances  even  if  they  knew  the  country 
well.  But  for  a tenderfoot  to  start  out  on  such  a job 
would  be  downright  foolishness.  There  are  about  six 
points  wanted  in  a man  for  such  a journey.  He  has  got  to  be 
as  hard  and  tough  as  leather,  to  be  able  to  go  for  days 
without  food  or  drink,  to  know  the  country  well,  to  sleep 
when  he  does  sleep  with  his  ears  op'en,  to  be  up  to  every  red- 
skin trick,  to  be  able  to  shoot  straight  enough  to  hit  a man 
plumb  centre  at  three  hundred  yards  at  least,  and  to  hit  a 
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dollar  at  twenty  yards  sartin  with  his  six-shooter.  If  you 
feel  as  you  have  got  all  them  qualifications  you  can  start  off 
as  soon  as  you  like,  and  the  chances  aren’t  more’n  twenty 
to  one  agin  your  finding  him.” 

“I  haven’t  any  one  of  them,”  Tom  said. 

“Waal,  it  is  something  if  you  know  that,  young  chap.  It 
is  not  every  tenderfoot  who  would  own  up  as  much.  You 
stick  to  it  that  you  don’t  know  anything,  and  at  the  same 
time  do  your  best  to  learn  something,  and  you  will  do  in 
time.  You  look  a clean-built  young  chap,  and  you  could 
not  have  a better  teacher  than  Straight  Harry.  What  he 
don’t  know,  whether  it  is  about  prospecting  for  gold  or 
hunting  for  beasts,  ain’t  worth  knowing,  you  bet.  What 
is  your  name,  mate?” 

“Tom  Wade.” 

“Waal,  let  us  drink.  It  ain’t  like  you,  Pete,  to  keep  a 
stranger  dry  as  long  as  you  have  been  doing.” 

“ He  ain’t  up  to  our  customs  yet,”  the  landlord  said,  as  he 
moved  off  towards  the  bar. 

“ It  is  a custom  everywhere,”  the  miner  said  reprovingly, 
“ for  folks  to  stand  drink  to  a stranger;  and  good  Bourbon 
hurts  no  man.” 

The  landlord  placed  a bottle  and  four  glasses  on  the 
counter.  Each  of  the  miners  filled  his  glass  for  himself, 
and  the  bottle  was  then  handed  to  Tom,  who  followed  their 
example,  as  did  Hoskings. 

“ Here  is  luck  to  you,”  the  miner  said,  as  he  lifted  his 
glass.  Three  glasses  were  set  down  empty,  but  Tom  had  to 
stop  half-way  with  his  to  cough  violently. 

“It  is  strong  stuff,”  he  said  apologetically,  “ and  I never 
drank  spirits  without  water  before.  I had  a glass  of  grog- 
and- water  on  board  a ship  sometimes,  but  it  lias  always 
been  at  least  two  parts  of  water  to  one  of  spirits.” 

“We  mostly  drink  our  liquor  straight  out  here,”  the 
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miner  said.  “ But  I am  not  saying  it  is  the  best  way,  espe- 
cially for  one  who  ain’t  used  to  it,  but  you  have  got  to  learn 
to  do  it  if  you  are  going  to  live  long  in  this  country.” 

“Standing  drinks  round  is  a custom  here,”  Pete  Hoskings 
explained,  seeing  that  Tom  looked  a little  puzzled,  “and  there 
ain’t  no  worse  insult  than  to  refuse  to  drink  with  a man. 
There  have  been  scores  of  men  shot,  ay,  and  hundreds,  for 
doing  so.  I don’t  say  that  you  may  not  put  water  in,  but 
if  you  refuse  to  drink  you  had  best  do  it  with  your  hand 
on  the  butt  of  your  gun,  for  you  will  want  to  get  it  out 
quick,  I can  tell  you.” 

“There  is  one  advantage  in  such  a custom  anyhow,” 
Tom  said,  “it  will  keep  anyone  who  does  not  want  to 
drink  from  entering  a saloon  at  all.” 

“That  is  so,  lad,”  Pete  Hoskings  said  heartily.  “I  keep 
a saloon,  and  have  made  money  by  it,  but  for  all  that  I say 
to  every  young  fellow  who  hopes  to  make  his  way  some 
time,  keep  out  of  them  altogether.  In  country  places  you 
must  go  to  a saloon  to  get  a square  meal,  but  everyone 
drinks  tea  or  coffee  with  their  food,  and  there  is  no  call  to 
stay  in  the  place  a minute  after  you  have  finished.  Calling 
for  drinks  round  has  been  the  ruin  of  many  a good  man;  one 
calls  first,  then  another  calls,  and  no  one  likes  to  stand  out 
of  it,  and  though  you  may  only  have  gone  in  for  one  glass, 
you  may  find  you  will  have  to  drink  a dozen  before  you  get 
out.” 

“Why,  you  are  a downright  temperance  preacher,  Pete,” 
one  of  the  miners  laughed. 

“I  don’t  preach  to  a seasoned  old  hoss  like  you,  Jerry. 
I keep  my  preaching  for  those  who  may  benefit  by  it,  such 
as  the  youngster  here;  but  I say  to  him  and  to  those  like 
him,  you  keep  out  of  saloons.  If  you  don’t  do  that,  you 
will  find  yourself  no  forwarder  when  you  are  fifty  than  you 
are  now,  while  there  are  plenty  of  openings  all  over  the 
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country  for  any  bright  young  fellow  who  will  keep  away 
from  liquor.” 

“Thank  you,”  Tom  said  warmly;  “I  will  follow  your 
advice,  which  will  be  easy  enough.  Beyond  a glass  of  beer 
with  my  dinner  and  a tot  of  grog,  perhaps  once  in  three 
months  when  I have  gone  on  board  a ship,  and  did  not  like 
to  say  no,  I have  never  touched  it,  and  have  no  wish  to 
do  so.” 

“Stick  to  that,  lad;  stick  to  that.  You  will  find  many 
temptations,  but  you  set  your  face  hard  against  them,  and 
except  when  you  come  upon  a hard  man  bent  on  kicking 
up  a muss,  you  will  find  folks  will  think  none  the  worse 
of  you  when  you  say  to  them  straight,  ‘I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  all  the  same,  but  I never  touch  liquor  \” 

Tom  remained  four  days  at  the  hotel,  spending  a good  deal 
of  his  time  at  the  saloon,  where  he  met  many  miners,  all  of 
whom  endorsed  what  the  first  he  had  spoken  to  had  said 
respecting  the  country,  and  the  impossibility  of  anyone 
but  an  old  hand  among  the  mountains  making  his  way 
there. 

On  the  fourth  evening  he  said  to  Pete  Hoskings:  “I  see 
that  your  advice  was  good,  and  that  it  would  be  madness 
for  me  to  attempt  to  go  by  myself,  but  I don’t  see  why 
I should  not  ride  to  Fort  Bridger;  not  of  course  by  myself, 
but  with  one  of  the  caravans  going  west.  It  would  be  a 
great  deal  better  for  me  to  do  that  and  to  learn  something 
of  the  plains  and  camping  than  to  stay  here  for  perhaps 
three  months.  At  Fort  Bridger  I shall  be  able  to  learn 
more  about  the  country,  and  might  join  some  hunting  party 
and  gain  experience  that  way.  I might  find  other  prospec- 
tors going  up  among  the  hills,  and  even  if  it  were  not  near 
where  my  uncle  is  to  be  found,  I should  gain  by  learning 
something,  and  should  not  be  quite  a greenhorn  when  I 
join  him.” 
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“Well,  that  is  sensible  enough,”  Pete  Hoskings  said, 
“and  I don’t  know  as  I can  say  anything  against  it.  You 
certainly  would  not  be  doing  any  good  for  yourself  here, 
and  I don’t  say  that  either  an  hotel  or  a saloon  is  the  best 
place  for  you.  I will  think  it  over,  and  will  let  you  know 
when  you  come  round  in  the  morning;  maybe  I can  put 
you  a little  in  the  way  of  carrying  it  out.” 

The  next  morning  when  Tom  went  to  the  saloon,  Jerry 
Curtis,  one  of  the  miners  he  had  first  met  there,  was  sitting 
chatting  with  Pete  Hoskings. 

“I  had  Jerry  in  my  thoughts  when  I spoke  to  you  last 
night,  Tom,”  the  latter  said.  “ I knew  he  was  just  starting 
west  again,  and  thought  I would  put  the  matter  to  him. 
He  says  he  has  no  objection  to  your  travelling  with  him 
as  far  as  Fort  Bridger,  where  maybe  he  will  make  a stay 
himself.  There  ain’t  no  one  as  knows  the  plains  much 
better  than  he  does,  and  he  can  put  you  up  to  more  in  the 
course  of  a month  than  you  would  learn  in  a year  just 
travelling  with  a caravan  with  farmers  bound  west.” 

“I  should  be  very  much  obliged  indeed,”  Tom  said  de- 
lightedly. “It  would  be  awfully  good  of  you,  Jerry,  and 
I won’t  be  more  trouble  than  I can  help.” 

“ I don’t  reckon  you  will  be  any  trouble  at  all,”  the  miner 
said.  “I  was  never  set  much  on  travelling  alone  as  some  men 
are.  I ain’t  much  of  a talker,  but  I ain’t  fond  of  going  two 
or  three  months  without  opening  my  mouth  except  to  put 
food  and  drink  into  it.  So  if  you  think  you  will  like  it  I shall 
be  glad  enough  to  take  you.  I know  Straight  Harry  well, 
and  I can  see  you  are  teachable,  and  not  set  upon  your  own 
opinions  as  many  young  fellows  I have  met  out  here  are, 
but  ready  to  allow  that  there  are  some  things  as  men  who 
have  been  at  them  all  their  lives  may  know  a little  more 
about  than  they  do.  So  you  may  take  it  that  it  is  a bargain. 
Now,  wThat  have  you  got  in  the  way  of  outfit?” 
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“I  have  not  got  anything  beyond  flannel  shirts,  and 
rough  clothes  like  these.” 

“ They  are  good  enough  as  far  as  they  go.  Two  flannel 
shirts,  one  on  and  one  off,  is  enough  for  any  man.  Two  or 
three  pairs  of  thick  stockings.  Them  as  is  very  particular 
can  carry  an  extra  pair  of  breeches  in  case  of  getting  caught 
in  a storm,  though  for  myself  I think  it  is  just  as  well  to 
let  your  things  dry  on  you.  You  want  a pair  of  high  boots, 
a buffalo  robe,  and  a couple  of  blankets,  one  with  a hole  cut 
in  the  middle  to  put  your  head  through;  that  does  as  a 
cloak,  and  is  like  what  the  Mexicans  call  a poncho.  You 
don’t  want  a coat  or  waistcoat ; there  ain’t  no  good  in  them. 
All  you  want  to  carry  you  can  put  in  your  saddle-bag.  Get 
a pair  of  the  best  blankets  you  can  find.  I will  go  with 
you  and  choose  them  for  you.  You  want  a thing  that  will 
keep  you  warm  when  you  sleep,  and  shoot  off  the  rain  in 
bad  weather.  Common  blankets  are  no  better  than  a sponge. 

“ Then,  of  course,  you  must  have  a six-shooter  and  a rifle. 
No  man  in  his  senses  would  start  across  the  plains  without 
them.  It  is  true  there  ain’t  much  fear  of  red-skins  between 
here  and  Bridger,  but  there  is  never  any  saying  when  the 
varmint  may  be  about.  Can  you  shoot?” 

“No;  I never  fired  off'  a rifle  or  a pistol  in  my  life.” 

“Well,  you  had  better  take  a good  stock  of  powder  and 
ball,  and  you  can  practice  a bit  as  you  go  along.  A man 
ain’t  any  use  out  on  these  plains  if  he  cannot  shoot.  I have 
got  a pony ; but  you  must  buy  one,  and  a saddle,  and  fixings. 
We  will  buy  another  between  us  to  carry  our  swag.  But 
you  need  not  trouble  about  the  things,  I will  get  all  that 
fixed.” 

“ Thank  you  very  much.  How  much  do  you  suppose  it 
will  all  come  to?” 

“Never  you  mind  what  it  comes  to,”  Pete  Hoskings  said 
roughly.  “ I told  your  uncle  that  if  you  turned  up  I would 
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see  you  through.  What  you  have  got  to  get  I shall  pay  for, 
and  when  Straight  Harry  turns  up  we  shall  square  it.  If  he 
don’t  turn  up  at  all,  there  is  no  harm  done.  This  is  my  busi- 
ness, and  you  have  got  nothing  to  do  with  it.” 

Tom  saw  that  he  should  offend  Hoskings  if  he  made  any 
demur,  and  the  kind  offer  was  really  a relief  to  him.  He 
had  thirty  pounds  still  in  his  belt,  but  he  had  made  a mental 
calculation  of  the  cost  of  the  things  Jerry  had  considered 
essential,  and  found  that  the  cost  of  a horse  and  saddle, 
of  half  another  horse,  of  the  rifle,  six-shooter,  ammunition, 
blankets,  boots,  and  provisions  for  the  journey,  must  cer- 
tainly amount  up  to  more  than  that  sum,  and  would  leave 
him  without  any  funds  to  live  on  till  he  met  his  uncle. 

He  was  so  anxious  to  proceed  that  he  would  have  made 
no  excuse,  although  he  saw  that  he  might  find  himself  in  a 
very  difficult  position.  Pete’s  insistence,  therefore,  on  taking 
all  expenses  upon  himself,  was  a considerable  relief  to  him; 
for  although  determined  to  go,  he  had  had  an  uneasy  con- 
sciousness that  it  was  a foolish  step.  He  therefore  expressed 
his  warm  thanks. 

“ There,  that  is  enough  said  about  it,”  the  latter  growled 
out.  “ The  money  is  nothing  to  me  one  way  or  the  other, 
and  it  would  be  hard  if  I couldn’t  do  this  little  thing  for 
my  old  mate’s  nephew.  When  are  you  thinking  of  making 
a start,  Jerry1?” 

“ The  sooner  the  better.  I have  been  four  months  here  al- 
ready and  have  not  struck  a vein,  that  is,  not  one  really  worth 
working,  and  the  sooner  I make  a fresh  start  the  better.  To- 
day is  Wednesday.  There  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  get  all  the 
things  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  we  will  start  at  daylight 
on  Friday.  You  may  as  well  come  with  me,  Tom,  and  learn 
something  about  the  prices  of  things.  There  are  some  In- 
dians camped  three  miles  away.  We  will  walk  over  there 
first  and  pick  up  a couple  of  ponies.  I know  they  have  got 
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a troop  of  them,  that  is  what  they  come  here  to  sell.  They 
only  arrived  yesterday,  so  we  shall  have  the  pick  of 
them.” 

Before  starting  there  was  a short  conversation  between 
J erry  and  the  landlord,  and  then  the  former  put  on  his  broad- 
brimmed  hat. 

“Have  you  seen  any  red-skins  yet1?” 

“ I saw  a few  at  some  of  the  stations  the  train  stopped 
at  between  this  and  Omaha.”* 

“ Those  fellows  are  mostly  Indians  who  have  been  turned 
out  of  their  tribes  for  theft  or  drunkenness,  and  they  hang 
about  the  stations  to  sell  moccasins  and  other  things  their 
squaws  make,  to  fresh  arrivals. 

“The  fellows  you  are  going  to  see  are  Navahoes,  though 
not  good  specimens  of  the  tribe,  or  they  would  not  be  down 
here  to  sell  ponies.  Still,  they  are  a very  different  sort  from 
those  you  have  seen.” 

An  hour’s  walking  took  them  to  a valley,  in  which  the 
Indians  were  encamped.  There  were  eight  wigwams.  Some 
women  paused  in  their  work  and  looked  round  at  the  new- 
comers. Their  dogs  ran  up  barking  furiously,  but  were 
driven  back  by  a volley  of  stones  thrown  by  three  or  four 
boys,  with  so  good  an  aim  that  they  went  off  with  sharp 
yelps.  Jerry  strolled  along  without  paying  any  attention 
to  the  dogs  or  boys  towards  a party  of  men  seated  round  a 
fire.  One  of  them  rose  as  they  approached. 

“My  white  brothers  are  welcome,”  he  said  courteously. 
“ There  is  room  by  the  fire  for  them,”  and  he  motioned  to 
them  to  sit  down  by  his  side.  A pipe,  composed  of  a long 
flat  wooden  stem  studded  with  brass  nails,  with  a bowl  cut 
out  of  red  pipe-stone,  was  now  handed  round,  each  taking  a 
short  puff. 

“ Does  my  brother  speak  the  language  of  the  Navahoes?” 
the  chief  asked  in  that  tongue. 
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“I  can  get  along  with  it, ” Jerry  said,  “as  I can  with  most 
of  your  Indian  dialects/' 

“It  is  good,"  the  chief  said.  “My  brother  is  wise;  he 
must  have  wandered  much." 

“ I have  been  a goodish  bit  among  your  hills,  chief.  Have 
you  come  from  far?" 

“ The  moon  was  full  when  we  left  our  village." 

“Ah,  then  you  have  been  a fortnight  on  the  road.  Well, 
chief,  I have  come  here  to  trade.  I want  to  buy  a couple  of 
ponies." 

The  chief  said  a word  or  two  to  a boy  standing  near,  and 
he  with  four  or  five  others  at  once  started  up  the  valley,  and 
in  a few  minutes  returned  with  a drove  of  Indian  ponies. 

“They  are  not  a bad  lot,"  Jerry  said  to  Tom. 

“They  don't  look  much,  Jerry." 

“Indian  ponies  never  look  much,  but  one  of  those  ponies 
would  gallop  an  eastern-bred  horse  to  a stand-still." 

Jerry  got  up  and  inspected  some  of  the  horses  closely, 
and  presently  picked  out  two  of  them;  at  a word  from 
the  chief  two  of  the  lads  jumped  on  their  backs  and  rode 
off  on  them  at  full  speed,  and  then  wheeling  round  returned 
to  the  spot  from  where  they  started. 

“My  white  brother  is  a judge  of  horses,"  the  chief  said; 
“he  has  picked  out  the  best  of  the  lot." 

“There  are  three  or  four  others  quite  as  good,"  Jerry  said 
carelessly.  “Now,  chief,  how  many  blankets,  how  much 
powder  and  lead,  and  what  else  do  you  want  for  those  two 
horses?" 

The  chief  stated  his  demands,  to  which  Jerry  replied: 
“You  said  just  now,  chief,  that  I was  a wise  man;  but  it 
seems  that  you  must  regard  me  as  a fool." 

For  half  an  hour  an  animated  argument  went  on.  Two  or 
three  times  Jerry  got  up,  and  they  started  as  if  to  quit  the 
village,  but  each  time  the  chief  called  them  back.  So  animated 
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were  their  gestures  and  talk  that  Tom  had  serious  fears  that 
they  were  coming  to  blows,  but  their  voices  soon  fell  and  the 
talk  became  amicable  again.  At  last  Jerry  turned  to  Tom. 

“The  bargain  is  struck,”  he  said;  “but  he  has  got  the 
best  of  me,  and  has  charged  an  outrageous  sum  for  them.” 
Then,  in  his  own  language,  he  said  to  the  chief : 

“At  noon  to-morrow  you  will  send  the  ponies  down  to 
the  town.  I will  meet  them  at  the  big  rock,  half  a mile 
this  side  of  it,  with  the  trade  goods.” 

“They  shall  be  there,”  the  chief  said,  “though  I am 
almost  giving  them  to  you.” 

As  they  walked  away,  Tom  said : 

“So  you  have  paid  more  than  you  expected,  Jerry]” 

“No,  I have  got  them  a bargain;  only  it  would  never 
have  done  to  let  the  chief  know  I thought  so,  or  the  horses 
would  not  have  turned  up  to-morrow.  I expect  they  have 
all  been  stolen  from  some  other  tribe.  The  two  I have  got 
are  first-rate  animals,  and  the  goods  will  come  to  about 
fourteen  pounds.  I shall  ride  one  of  them  myself,  and  put 
our  swag  on  my  own  pony.  That  has  been  a very  good 
stroke  of  business;  they  would  never  have  sold  them  at  that 
price  if  they  had  been  honestly  come  by.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

ON  THE  PLAINS. 

rilHE  purchase  of  a buffalo  robe,  blankets,  boots,  and  a 
JL  Colt's  revolver  occupied  but  a short  time,  but  the  rifle 
was  a much  more  difficult  matter. 

“ You  can  always  rely  upon  a Colt,”  the  miner  said,  “ but 
rifles  are  different  things;  and  as  your  life  may  often  depend 
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upon  your  shooting-iron  carrying  straight,  you  have  got  to 
be  mighty  careful  about  it.  A gun  that  has  got  the  name  of 
being  a good  weapon  will  fetch  four  times  as  much  as  a new 
one.” 

Denver  was  but  a small  place;  there  was  no  regular  gun- 
smith’s shop,  but  rifles  and  pistols  were  sold  at  almost  every 
store  in  the  town.  In  this  quest  Jerry  was  assisted  by 
Pete  Hoskings,  who  knew  of  several  men  who  would  be 
ready  to  dispose  of  their  rifles.  Some  of  these  weapons 
were  taken  out  into  the  country  and  tried  at  marks  by 
the  two  men.  They  made  what  seemed  to  Tom  wonderful 
shooting,  but  did  not  satisfy  Hoskings. 

“ I should  like  the  youngster  to  have  a first-rate  piece,” 
he  said,  “ and  I mean  to  get  him  one  if  I can.  There  are 
two  of  these  would  do  if  we  can’t  get  a better,  but  if  there 
is  a first-rate  one  to  be  had  in  this  township  I will  have  it.” 
Suddenly  he  exclaimed,  “ I must  have  gone  off  my  head,  and 
be  going  downright  foolish ! Why,  I know  the  very  weapon. 
You  remember  Billy  the  scout'?” 

“In  course  I do,  everyone  knew  him.  I heard  he  had 
gone  down  just  before  I got  back  here.” 

“That  is  so,  Jerry.  You  know  he  had  a bit  of  a place 
up  in  the  hills,  four  or  five  miles  from  here,  where  he  lived 
with  that  Indian  wife  of  his  when  he  was  not  away.  I went 
out  to  see  him  a day  or  two  afore  he  died.  I asked  him  if 
there  was  anything  I could  do  for  him.  He  said  no,  his 
squaw  would  get  on  well  enough  there.  She  had  been  alone 
most  of  her  time,  and  would  wrestle  on  just  as  well  when 
he  had  gone  under.  He  had  a big  garden-patch  which  she 
cultivated,  and  brought  the  things  down  into  the  town  here. 
They  always  fetch  a good  price.  Why  more  people  don’t 
grow  them  I can’t  make  out;  it  would  pay  better  than  gold- 
seeking, you  bet.  He  had  a few  hundred  dollars  laid  by, 
and  he  said  they  might  come  in  handy  to  her  if  she  fell 
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sick,  or  if  things  went  hard  in  winter.  Well,  you  remember 
his  gun]” 

“In  course — his  gun  was  nigh  as  well  known  as  Billy 
himself.  He  used  to  call  it  Plumb-centre.  You  don’t  mean 
to  say  she  hasn’t  sold  it]” 

“She  hasn’t;  at  least  I should  have  been  sure  to  hear  if 
she  had.  I know  several  of  the  boys  who  went  to  the 
funeral  wanted  to  buy  it,  and  offered  her  long  prices  for  it 
too;  but  she  wouldn’t  trade.  I will  ride  over  there  this 
evening  and  see  what  I can  do  about  it.  She  will  sell  to 
me  if  she  sells  to  anyone,  for  she  knows  I was  a great  chum 
of  Billy’s,  and  I have  done  her  a few  good  turns.  She 
broke  her  leg  some  years  back  when  he  was  away,  and 
luckily  enough  I chanced  to  ride  over  there  the  next  day. 
Being  alone  and  without  anyone  to  help,  she  would  have 
got  on  badly.  I sent  a surgeon  up  to  her,  and  got  a red- 
skin woman  to  go  up  to  nurse  her.  I don’t  wonder  she  did 
not  like  to  sell  Billy’s  piece,  seeing  he  wTas  so  famous  with  it, 
and  I feel  sure  money  would  not  do  it;  but  perhaps  I can 
talk  her  into  it.” 

The  next  morning  the  articles  agreed  upon  as  the  price 
of  the  horses  were  packed  on  Jerry’s  pony,  and  they  went 
out  to  the  meeting-place. 

“It  is  twenty  minutes  early,”  Jerry  said,  as  Tom  consulted 
his  watch,  “ and  the  red-skins  won’t  be  here  till  it  is  just 
twelve  o’clock.  A red-skin  is  never  five  minutes  before  or 
five  minutes  after  the  time  he  has  named  for  a meeting. 
It  may  have  been  set  six  months  before,  and  at  a place  a 
thousand  miles  away,  but  just  at  the  hour,  neither  before 
nor  after,  he  will  be  there.  A white  man  will  keep  the 
appointment;  but  like  enough  he  will  be  there  the  night 
before,  will  make  his  camp,  sleep,  and  cook  a meal  or  two, 
but  he  does  not  look  for  the  red-skin  till  exactly  the  hour 
named,  whether  it  is  sunrise  or  sunset  or  noon.  Red-skins 
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ain’t  got  many  virtues — least  there  ain’t  many  of  them 
has,  though  I have  known  some  you  could  trust  all  round  as 
ready  as  any  white  man, — but  for  keeping  an  appintment 
they  licks  creation.” 

A few  minutes  before  twelve  o’clock  three  Indians  were 
seen  coming  down  the  valley  on  horseback.  They  were 
riding  at  a leisurely  pace,  and  it  was  exactly  the  hour 
when  they  drew  rein  in  front  of  Tom  and  his  companion. 
Jerry  had  already  unloaded  his  pony  and  had  laid  out  the 
contents  of  the  pack.  First  he  proceeded  to  examine  the  two 
ponies,  to  make  sure  that  they  were  the  same  he  had  chosen. 

“That  is  all  right,”  he  said;  “they  would  hardly  have 
tried  to  cheat  us  over  that — they  would  know  that  it 
would  not  pay  with  me.  There,  chief,  is  your  exchange. 
You  will  see  that  the  blankets  are  of  good  quality.  There  is 
the  keg  of  powder,  the  bar  of  lead,  ten  plugs  of  tobacco,  the 
cloth  for  the  squaws,  and  all  the  other  things  agreed  on.” 

The  chief  examined  them  carefully,  and  nodded  his  satis- 
faction. 

“If  all  the  pale-faces  dealt  as  fairly  with  the  red  man  as 
you  have  done  there  would  not  be  so  much  trouble  between 
them,”  he  said. 

“That  is  right  enough,  chief;  it  can’t  be  gainsaid  that  a 
great  many,  ay,  I might  say  the  most  part,  of  the  traders 
are  rogues.  But  they  would  cheat  us  just  the  same  as  thej^ 
would  you,  and  often  do  take  us  in.  I have  had  worthless 
goods  passed  off  on  me  many  a time;  and  I don’t  blame  you 
a bit  if  you  put  a bullet  into  the  skull  of  a rogue  who  has 
cheated  you,  for  I should  be  mightily  inclined  to  do  the 
same  myself.” 

No  more  words  were  wasted;  the  lads  who  had  ridden 
the  ponies  down  made  up  the  goods  in  great  bundles  and 
went  up  the  valley  with  their  chief,  while  Jerry  and  Tom 
took  the  plaited  leather  lariats  which  were  round  the  ponies’ 
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necks  and  returned  to  Denver.  A saddle  of  Mexican  pattern, 
with  high  peak  and  cantle,  massive  wooden  framework, 
huge  straps  and  heavy  stirrups,  was  next  bought.  Jerry 
folded  a horse-rug  and  tried  it  in  different  positions  on  the 
horse’s  back  until  the  saddle  fitted  well  upon  it. 

“ That  is  the  thing  that  you  have  got  to  be  most  particular 
about,  Tom.  If  the  saddle  does  not  sit  right  the  horse 
gets  galled,  and  when  a horse  once  gets  galled  he  ain’t  of 
much  use  till  he  is  well  again,  though  the  Indians  ride  them 
when  they  are  in  a terrible  state;  but  then  they  have  got 
so  many  horses  that,  unless  they  are  specially  good,  they 
don’t  hold  them  of  any  account.  You  see  the  saddle  is  so 
high  that  there  is  good  space  between  it  and  the  back- 
bone, and  the  pressure  comes  fair  on  the  ribs,  so  the  ponies 
don’t  get  galled  if  the  blankets  are  folded  properly.  The 
Indians  do  not  use  saddles,  but  ride  either  on  a pad  or 
just  a folded  blanket,  and  their  ponies  are  always  getting 
galled.” 

“The  saddle  is  tremendously  heavy.” 

“It  is  heavy,  but  a few  pounds  don’t  make  much  differ- 
ence to  the  horse  one  way  or  the  other,  so  that  he  is  carry- 
ing it  comfortably.  The  saddles  would  be  no  good  if  they 
were  not  made  strong,  for  a horse  may  put  his  foot  in  a hole 
and  come  down  head  over  heels,  or  may  tumble  down  a 
precipice,  and  the  saddle  would  be  smashed  up  if  it  were 
not  pretty  near  as  strong  as  cast-iron.  Out  on  tile  plains  a 
man  thinks  as  much  of  his  saddle  as  he  does  of  his  horse, 
and  more.  If  his  horse  dies  he  will  put  the  saddle  on  his 
head  and  carry  it  for  days  rather  than  part  with  it,  for  he 
knows  he  won’t  be  long  before  he  gets  a horse  again.  He 
can  buy  one  for  a few  charges  of  powder  and  ball  from  the 
first  friendly  Indians  he  comes  across,  or  he  may  get  one 
given  to  him  if  he  has  nothing  to  exchange  for  it,  or  if  he 
comes  across  a herd  of  wild  horses  he  can  crease  one.” 

(925)  d 
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“What  is  creasing  a horse?”  Tom  asked. 

“Well,  it  is  a thing  that  wants  a steady  hand,  for  you 
have  got  to  hit  him  just  on  the  right  spot — an  inch  higher, 
you  will  miss  him;  half  an  inch  lower,  you  will  kill  him. 
You  have  got  to  put  a bullet  through  his  neck  two  or  three 
inches  behind  the  ears  and  just  above  the  spine.  Of  course 
if  you  hit  the  spine  you  kill  him,  and  he  is  no  good  except 
to  give  you  a meal  or  two  if  you  are  hard-up  for  food;  but 
if  the  ball  goes  through  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  just  above 
the  spine,  the  shock  knocks  him  over  as  surely  as  if  you  had 
hit  him  in  the  heart.  It  stuns  him,  and  you  have  only  got 
to  run  up  and  put  your  lariat  round  his  neck,  and  be  ready 
to  mount  him  as  soon  as  he  rises,  which  he  will  do  in  two 
or  three  minutes,  and  he  will  be  none  the  worse  for  the 
shock;  in  fact  you  will  be  able  to  break  him  in  more  easily 
than  if  you  had  caught  him  by  the  rope.” 

Jerry  then  adjusted  his  own  saddle  to  the  other  Indian 
horse. 

“Can  you  ride?”  he  asked. 

“No,  I have  never  had  any  chance  of  learning  at  home.” 

“Well,  you  had  better  have  a lesson  at  once.  This  is  a good 
way  for  a beginner;”  and  he  took  a blanket,  and  having 
rolled  it  up  tightly,  strapped  it  over  the  peak  of  the  saddle 
and  down  the  flaps. 

“There,”  he  said.  “You  get  your  knees  against  that,  and 
what  with  the  high  peak  and  the  high  cantle  you  can  hardly 
be  chucked  out  anyhow,  that  is,  if  the  horse  does  not  buck; 
but  I will  try  him  as  to  that  before  you  mount.  We  will 
lead  them  out  beyond  the  town,  we  don’t  want  to  make  a 
circus  of  ourselves  in  the  streets;  besides,  if  you  get  chucked, 
you  will  fall  softer  there  than  you  would  on  the  road. 
But  first  of  all  we  will  give  them  a feed  of  corn.  You  see 
they  are  skeary  of  us  at  present.  Indian  horses  are  always 
afraid  of  white  men  at  first,  just  as  white  men’s  horses  are 
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afraid  of  Indians.  A feed  of  corn  will  go  a long  way  towards 
making  us  good  friends,  for  you  may  be  sure  they  have  never 
had  a feed  in  their  lives  beyond  what  they  could  pick  up 
for  themselves.” 

The  horses  snuffed  the  corn  with  some  apprehension  when 
it  was  held  out  towards  them,  backing  away  from  the 
sieves  with  their  ears  laid  back;  but  seeing  that  no  harm 
came  to  them  they  presently  investigated  the  food  more 
closely,  and  at  last  took  a mouthful,  after  which  they  pro- 
ceeded to  eat  greedily,  their  new  masters  patting  their 
necks  and  talking  to  them  while  they  did  so.  Then  their 
saddle  and  bridles  were  put  on,  and  they  were  led  out  of  the 
stable  and  along  the  streets.  At  first  they  were  very  fidgety 
and  wild  at  the  unaccustomed  sights  and  sounds,  but  their 
fear  gradually  subsided,  and  by  the  time  they  were  well  in 
the  country  they  went  along  quietly  enough. 

“ Now  you  hold  my  horse,  Tom,  and  I will  try  yours.” 

Jerry  mounted  and  galloped  away;  in  ten  minutes  he 
returned. 

“ He  will  do,”  he  said  as  he  dismounted.  “ He  is  fresh 
yet  and  wants  training.  I don’t  suppose  he  has  been  ridden 
half  a dozen  times,  but  with  patience  and  training  he  will 
turn  out  a first-rate  beast.  I could  see  they  were  both  fast 
when  those  boys  rode  them.  I don’t  wonder  the  chief 
asked  what,  for  an  Indian  pony,  was  a mighty  long  price, 
though  it  was  cheap  enough  for  such  good  animals.  He 
must  have  two  or  three  uncommon  good  ones  at  home  or 
he  would  never  have  parted  with  them,  for  when  an  Indian 
gets  hold  of  an  extra  good  pony  no  price  will  tempt  him  to 
sell  it,  for  a man’s  life  on  the  plains  often  depends  on  the 
speed  and  stay  of  his  horse.  Now,  I will  take  a gallop  on 
my  own,  and  when  I come  back  you  can  mount  and  we  will 
ride  on  quietly  together. 

“There  is  not  much  difference  between  them,”  he  said  on 
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his  return.  “Yours  is  a bit  faster.  Pete  told  me  to  get  you 
the  best  horse  I could  find,  and  I fixed  upon  yours,  directly 
my  eye  fell  upon  him,  as  being  the  pick  of  the  drove.  But 
this  is  a good  one  too,  and  will  suit  me  as  well  as  yours,  for 
he  is  rather  heavier,  and  will  carry  me  better  than  yours 
would  do  on  a long  journey.  Now  climb  up  into  your  saddle.” 

Jerry  laughed  at  the  difficulty  Tom  had  in  lifting  his  leg 
over  tne  high  can  tie.  “You  will  have  to  practise  presently 
putting  your  hands  on  the  saddle  and  vaulting  into  it. 
Half  a minute  in  mounting  may  make  all  the  difference 
between  getting  away  and  being  rubbed  out.  When  you 
see  the  red-skins  coming  yelling  down  on  you  fifty  yards 
away,  and  your  horse  is  jumping  about  as  scared  as  you  are, 
it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  on  to  its  back  if  you  have 
got  to  put  your  foot  in  the  stirrup  first.  You  have  got  to 
learn  to  chuck  yourself  straight  into  your  seat  whether  you 
are  standing  still  or  both  on  the  run.  There,  how  do  you 
feel  now  V9 

“I  feel  regularly  wedged  into  the  saddle.” 

“ That  is  right.  I will  take  up  the  stirrups  a hole,  then 
you  will  get  your  knees  firmer  against  the  blanket.  It  is 
better  to  learn  to  ride  without  it,  even  if  you  do  get  chucked 
off  a few  times,  but  as  we  start  to-morrow  you  have  no  time 
for  that.  In  a few  days,  when  you  get  at  home  in  the 
saddle,  we  will  take  off*  the  blanket,  and  you  have  got  to 
learn  to  hold  on  by  your  knees  and  by  the  balance  of  your 
body.  Now  we  will  be  moving  on.” 

As  soon  as  the  reins  were  slackened  the  horses  started 
together  at  an  easy  canter. 

“ That  is  their  pace,”  Jerry  said.  “ Except  on  a very  long 
journey,  when  he  has  got  squaws  and  baggage  with  him,  a 
red-skin  never  goes  at  a walk,  and  the  horses  will  keep  on  at 
this  lope  for  hours.  That  is  right.  Don’t  sit  so  stiffly;  you 
want  your  legs  to  be  stiff  and  keeping  a steady  grip,  but 
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from  your  hips  you  want  to  be  as  slack  as  possible,  just 
giving  to  the  horse's  action,  the  same  way  you  give  on  board 
ship  when  vessels  are  rolling.  That  is  better.  Ah ! here 
comes  Pete.  I took  this  way  because  I knew  it  was  the 
line  he  would  come  back  by — and,  by  gosh,  he  has  got  the 
rifle,  sure  enough ! ” 

Pete  had  seen  them,  and  was  waving  the  gun  over  his 
head. 

“ I’ve  got  it,”  he  said  as  he  reined  up  his  horse  when  he 
met  them.  “ It  was  a stiff  job,  for  she  did  not  like  to  part 
with  it.  I had  to  talk  to  her  a long  time.  I put  it  to  her 
that  when  she  died  the  gun  would  have  to  go  to  some  one, 
and  I wanted  it  for  a nephew  of  Straight  Harry,  whom  she 
knew  well  enough;  that  it  was  for  a young  fellow  who  was 
safe  to  turn  out  a great  hunter  and  Indian  fighter  like  her 
husband,  and  that  he  would  be  sure  to  do  credit  to  Plumb- 
centre,  and  make  the  gun  as  famous  in  his  hands  as  it  had 
been  in  her  husband’s.  That  fetched  her.  She  said  I had 
been  kind  to  her,  and  though  she  could  not  have  parted  with 
the  gun  for  money,  she  would  do  it,  partly  to  please  me, 
and  partly  because  she  knew  that  Straight  Harry  had  been  a 
friend  of  her  husband’s,  and  had  fought  by  his  side,  and  that 
the  young  brave  I spoke  of,  would  be  likely  to  do  credit  to 
Plumb-centre.  Her  husband,  she  said,  would  be  glad  to 
know  that  it  was  in  such  good  hands.  So  she  handed  it 
over  to  me.  She  would  not  hear  of  taking  money  for  it; 
indeed,  I did  not  press  it,  knowing  that  she  would  feel 
that  it  was  almost  a part  of  her  husband;  but  I will  make 
it  up  to  her  in  other  ways.  There,  Tom;  there  is  as  good 
a shooting-iron  as  there  is  in  all  the  territories.” 

“Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  Pete.  I shall  value  it 
immensely,  and  I only  hope  that  some  day  I shall  be  able 
to  do  credit  to  it,  as  the  poor  woman  said.” 

There  was  nothing  particular  in  the  appearance  of  the 
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rifle.  It  was  a plainly-finished  piece,  with  a small  bore  and 
heavy  metal. 

“It  don’t  look  much,”  Jerry  said,  “but  it  is  a daisy,  you 
bet.” 

“We  will  try  a shot  with  it,  Jerry.  She  gave  me  the  bag  of 
bullets  and  a box  of  patches  and  his  powder-horn  with  it. 
We  will  see  what  it  will  do  in  our  hands,  we  are  both  pretty 
good  shots.” 

He  loaded  the  rifle  carefully. 

“You  see  that  bit  of  black  rock  cropping  out  of  the  hill- 
side. I guess  it  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
away,  and  is  about  the  size  a red-skin’s  head  would  be 
if  he  were  crawling  through  the  grass  towards  us.  Will 
you  shoot  first  or  shall  I?” 

“Fire  away,  Pete.” 

Hoskings  took  a steady  aim  and  fired. 

“You  have  hit  it,”  Jerry  exclaimed.  “Just  grazed  it  at 
the  top.” 

They  walked  across  to  the  rock;  there  was  a chip  just 
on  the  top. 

“It  was  a good  shot,  Pete;  especially  considering  how 
you  are  out  of  practice.  If  it  had  been  a red-skin  it  would 
have  stunned  him  sure,  for  I doubt  whether  it  is  not  too 
high  by  a quarter  of  an  inch  or  so,  to  have  finished  him 
altogether.” 

“ It  would  have  cut  his  top-knot  off,  Jerry,  and  that  is  all. 
I doubt  whether  it  would  have  even  touched  his  skin.” 

They  returned  to  the  spot  where  Pete  had  fired,  and 
Jerry  threw  himself  down  on  the  grass  and  levelled  his 
rifle. 

“ That  is  not  fair,  Jerry,”  Pete  protested. 

“ It  would  not  be  fair  if  I was  shooting  against  you,  but 
we  are  only  trying  the  rifle,  and  if  that  rock  were  a red-skin 
you  may  be  sure  that  I should  be  lying  down.” 


JERRY  GIVES  TOM  A LESSON  IN  SHOOTING, 
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He  fired;  and  on  going  to  the  stone  again  they  found 
that  the  bullet  had  struck  it  fair,  within  an  inch  of  its  central 
point. 

“That  is  something  like  a rifle,”  Jerry  said  delighted. 
“Now,  Tom,  you  shall  have  a shot.” 

As  they  walked  to  the  shooting-point,  Jerry  showed  the  lad 
how  to  hold  the  rifle,  instructed  him  as  to  the  backsight, 
and  showed  him  how  to  get  the  foresight  exactly  on  the 
nick  of  the  backsight.  “You  must  just  see  the  bead  as  if 
it  were  resting  in  the  nick,  and  the  object  you  aim  at  must 
just  show  above  the  top  point  of  the  bead.”  He  showed 
him  how  to  load,  and  then  told  him  to  lie  down,  as  he  had 
done,  on  his  chest,  and  to  steady  the  rifle  with  the  left  arm, 
the  elbow  being  on  the  ground.  “You  must  get  quite  com- 
fortable,” he  said;  “it  is  of  no  use  trying  to  shoot  if  you  are 
in  a cramped  position.  Now,  take  a steady  aim,  and  the 
moment  you  have  got  the  two  sights  in  a line  on  the 
rock,  press  the  trigger  steadily.  Press  pretty  hard;  it  is 
only  a pull  of  about  two  pounds,  but  it  is  wonderful  how 
stiff  a trigger  feels  the  first  time  you  pull  at  it.  You  need 
not  be  at  all  afraid  of  the  kick.  If  you  press  the  butt 
tightly  against  your  shoulder  you  will  hardly  feel  it,  for 
there  is  plenty  of  weight  in  the  barr’l,  and  it  carries  but  a 
small  charge  of  powder.  You  won’t  want  to  shoot  at  anything 
much  beyond  this  range,  but  sometimes  you  may  have  to  try 
at  four  or  five  hundred  yards  when  you  are  in  want  of  a 
dinner.  In  that  case  you  can  put  in  a charge  and  a half  of 
powder.  Now,  are  you  comfortable?  You  need  not  grip 
so  hard  with  your  left  hand,  the  gun  only  wants  to  rest 
between  your  thumb  and  fingers.  That  is  better.  Now 
take  a steady  aim,  and  the  moment  you  have  got  it  press 
the  trigger.  Well  done!  that  is  a good  shot  for  a first. 
You  hit  the  dust  an  inch  or  two  to  the  right  of  the  stone. 
If  it  had  been  a red-skin  you  would  have  hit  him  in  the 
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shoulder.  You  will  do,  lad,  and  by  the  time  we  get  to  Fort 
Bridger  I guess  you  will  bring  down  a stag  as  clean  as 
nine  out  of  ten  hunters.  ” 

“ Don’t  get  into  the  way  of  waiting  too  long  before  you 
fire,  Tom,”  Pete  Hoskings  said.  “Better  to  try  to  shoot 
too  quick  to  begin  with  than  to  be  too  long  about  it.  When 
you  have  made  up  your  mind  that  you  are  going  to  shoot, 
get  your  bead  on  your  mark  and  fire  at  once.  You  may 
want  to  hit  a red-skin’s  head  as  he  looks  out  from  behind  a 
tree,  and  to  do  that  you  must  fire  the  instant  you  see  him 
or  he  will  be  in  again.  One  of  the  best  shots  I ever  saw 
never  used  to  raise  his  gun  to  his  shoulder  at  all.  He  just 
dropped  his  piece  into  the  hollow  of  his  left  hand,  and 
would  fire  as  he  touched  it.  He  did  not  seem  to  take  any 
aim  at  all,  but  his  bullet  was  sartin  to  hit  the  thing  he 
wanted  to,  even  if  it  were  no  bigger  than  an  orange.  He 
could  not  tell  himself  how  he  did  it.  ‘I  seen  the  thing  and 
I fired,  Pete,’  he  would  say;  ‘the  gun  seems  to  point  right 
of  its  own  accord,  I have  not  anything  to  say  to  it.’  You 
see,  shooting  is  a matter  of  eye.  Some  men  may  shoot  all 
their  lives,  and  they  will  never  be  more  than  just  respect- 
able, while  others  shoot  well  the  first  time  that  a gun  is  put 
in  their  hands.  Want  of  nerve  is  what  spoils  half  men’s 
shooting;  that  and  taking  too  long  an  aim.  Well,  it  is  time 
for  us  to  be  mounting  and  getting  back.  I have  got  to  see 
that  the  dinner  is  all  ready.  I never  can  trust  that  black 
scoundrel,  Sam,  to  do  things  right  while  I am  away/’ 

The  preparations  for  the  journey  were  completed  by  the 
evening. 

“Now  mind,  Tom,”  Pete  Hoskings  said  the  last  thing 
before  going  to  bed,  “ if  you  don’t  find  your  uncle,  or  if  you 
hear  that  he  has  got  wiped  out,  be  sure  you  come  right  back 
here.  Whether  you  are  cut  out  for  a hunter  or  not,  it  will 
do  you  a world  of  good  to  stick  to  the  life  until  you  get 
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four  or  five  years  older  and  settle  as  to  how  you  like  to  fix 
yourself,  for  there  ain't  no  better  training  than  a few  years 
out  on  the  plains,  no  matter  what  you  do  afterwards.  I 
will  find  a good  chum  for  you,  and  see  you  through  it,  both 
for  the  sake  of  my  old  mate,  Straight  Harry,  and  because  I 
have  taken  a liking  to  you  myself." 

“Why  do  you  call  my  uncle  Straight  Harry?"  Tom 
asked  after  thanking  Pete  for  his  promise.  “ Is  he  so  very 
upright?" 

“No,  lad,  no;  it  ain’t  nothing  to  do  with  that.  There  are 
plenty  more  erect  men  than  him  about.  He  is  about  the 
size  of  Jerry,  though,  maybe  a bit  taller.  No;  he  got 
to  be  called  Straight  Harry  because  he  was  a square  man, 
a chap  everyone  could  trust.  If  he  said  he  would  do  a 
thing  he  would  do  it;  there  weren’t  no  occasion  for  any 
papers  to  bind  him.  When  he  said  a thing  you  could  bet 
on  it.  You  could  buy  a mine  on  his  word:  if  he  said  it 
was  good  you  need  not  bother  to  take  a journey  to  look  at 
it,  you  knew  it  was  right  there,  and  weren’t  a put-up  job. 
Once  when  we  were  working  down  on  the  Yuba  we  got 
to  a place  where  there  were  a fault  in  the  rock,  and  the 
lode  had  slipped  right  away  from  us.  Everyone  in  camp 
knew  that  we  had  been  doing  well,  and  we  had  only  got  to 
pile  up  a few  pieces  of  rock  at  the  bottom,  and  no  one  who 
would  have  seen  it  would  have  known  that  the  lode  was 
gone.  That  is  what  most  chaps  would  have  done,  and  a 
third  chap  who  was  working  with  us  was  all  for  doing  it. 
Anyone  would  have  given  us  five  hundred  ounces  for  it. 
Well,  I didn’t  say  nothing,  it  was  what  pretty  nigh  any- 
one on  the  mines  would  have  done  if  he  had  the  chance,  but 
Harry  turned  on  our  partner  like  a mountain  lion.  ‘You  are 
a mean  skunk,  New  Jersey,’  says  he.  ‘Do  you  think  that  I 
would  be  one  to  rob  a man  only  because  he  would  be  fool 
enough  to  take  a place  without  looking  at  it  ? We’ve  worked 
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to  the  edge  of  the  claim  both  ways,  and  I don’t  reckon 
there  is  a dollar’s  worth  of  gold  left  in  it,  now  that  it  has  pet- 
tered  out  at  the  bottom,  and  if  there  was  I would  not  work 
another  day  with  a man  who  proposed  to  get  up  a swindle.’ 
So  as  soon  as  he  got  up  to  the  surface  he  told  everyone 
that  the  lode  had  gone  out  and  that  the  claim  weren’t  worth 
a red  cent.  He  and  New  Jersey  had  a big  fight  with  fists 
that  evening.  The  other  was  bigger  than  Harry,  and  stronger, 
but  he  were  no  hand  with  his  pistol,  and  Harry  is  a dead 
shot;  so  he  told  New  Jersey  he  would  fight  him  English 
fashion,  and  Harry  gave  him  the  biggest  licking  I ever  saw 
a man  have.  I felt  pretty  mean  myself,  you  bet,  for  having 
thought  of  planting  the  thing  off;  but  as  I hadn’t  spoken, 
Harry  knew  nothing  about  it.  If  he  had,  I doubt  if  he 
would  ever  have  given  me  his  hand  again.  Yes,  sir,  he  is 
a straight  man  all  round,  and  there  is  no  man  better  liked 
than  Harry.  Why,  there  are  a score  of  men  in  this  town 
who  know  him  as  I do,  and,  if  he  came  to  them  and  said, 
‘I  have  struck  it  rich,  I will  go  halves  with  you  if  you 
will  plank  down  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  open  her  up,’ 
they  would  pay  down  the  cash  without  another  word;  and, 
I tell  you,  there  ain’t  ten  men  west  of  the  Missouri  of  whom 
as  much  could  be  said.” 

The  next  morning  at  daybreak  Jerry  and  Tom  started. 
They  rode  due  north,  skirting  the  foot  of  the  hills,  till  they 
* reached  the  emigrant  route,  for  the  railway  had  not  been 
carried  farther  than  Wabash,  from  which  point  it  ran  south 
to  Denver.  It  was  a journey  of  some  500  miles  to  Fort 
Bridger,  and  they  took  a month  to  accomplish  it,  sometimes 
following  the  ordinary  line  of  travel,  sometimes  branching 
off  more  to  the  north,  where  game  was  still  abundant. 

“ That  is  Fort  Bridger,  Tom.  It  ain’t  much  of  a place  to 
look  at;  but  is,  like  all  these  forts,  just  a strong  palisading, 
with  a clump  of  wooden  huts  for  the  men  in  the  middle. 
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Well,  the  first  stage  of  your  journey  is  over,  and  you  know 
a little  more  now  than  when  you  left  Denver;  but  though 
I have  taught  you  a good  bit,  you  will  want  another  year’s 
practice  with  that  shooting-iron  afore  you’re  a downright 
good  shot;  but  you  have  come  on  well,  and  the  way  you 
brought  down  that  stag  on  a run  yesterday  was  uncommon 
good.  You  have  made  the  most  of  your  opportunities,  and 
have  got  a steady  hand  and  a good  eye.  You  are  all 
right  on  your  horse  now,  and  can  be  trusted  to  keep  your 
seat  if  you  have  a pack  of  red-skins  at  your  heels.  You 
have  learnt  to  make  a camp,  and  to  sleep  comfortable  on 
the  ground;  you  can  frizzle  a bit  of  deer-flesh  over  the 
fire,  and  can  bake  bread  as  well  as  a good  many.  Six 
months  of  it  and  you  will  be  a good  plain’s-man.  I wish 
we  had  had  a shot  at  buffalo.  They  are  getting  scarcer 
than  they  were,  and  do  not  like  crossing  the  trail.  We 
ain’t  likely  to  see  many  of  them  west  of  the  Colorado;  the 
ground  gets  too  hilly  for  them,  and  there  are  too  many  bad 
lands.” 

“What  are  bad  lands,  Jerry?” 

“ They  are  just  lands  where  Nature,  when  she  made  them, 
had  got  plenty  of  rock  left,  but  mighty  little  soil  or  grass 
seed.  There  are  bad  lands  all  over  the  country,  but  nowhere 
so  bad  as  the  tract  on  both  sides  of  the  Green  and  Colorado 
rivers.  You  may  ride  fifty  miles  any  way  over  bare  rock 
without  seeing  a blade  of  grass  unless  you  get  down  into 
some  of  the  valleys,  and  you  may  die  of  thirst  with  water 
under  your  feet.” 

“How  do  you  mean,  Jerry?” 

“ The  rivers  there  don’t  act  like  the  rivers  in  other  parts. 
Instead  of  working  round  the  foot  of  the  hills  they  just 
go  through  them.  You  ride  along  on  what  seems  to  be  a 
plain,  and  you  come  suddenly  to  a crack  that  ain’t  perhaps 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  across,  and  you  look  down,  if  you  have 
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got  head  enough  to  do  it,  and  there,  two  thousand  feet  or 
more  below  you,  you  see  a river  foaming  among  rocks.  It 
ain’t  one  river  or  it  ain’t  another  river  as  does  it;  every  little 
stream  from  the  hills  cuts  itself  its  canon  and  makes  its  way 
along  till  it  meets  two  or  three  others,  then  they  go  on  to- 
gether, cutting  deeper  and  deeper  until  they  run  into  one 
of  the  arms  of  the  Green  River  or  the  Colorado  or  the 
Grand. 

“The  Green  and  the  Colorado  are  all  the  same  river,  only 
the  upper  part  is  called  the  Green.  For  about  a thousand 
miles  it  runs  through  great  canons.  No  one  has  ever  gone 
down  them,  and  I don’t  suppose  anyone  ever  will;  and 
people  don’t  know  what  is  the  course  of  the  river  from  the 
time  it  begins  this  game  till  it  comes  out  a big  river  on  the 
southern  plains.  You  see,  the  lands  are  so  bad  there  is  no 
travelling  across  them,  and  the  rapids  are  so  terrible  that 
there  is  no  going  down  them.  Even  the  Indians  never  go 
near  the  canons  if  they  can  help  it.  I believe  they  think 
the  whole  thing  is  the  work  of  an  evil  spirit.” 

“But  you  said  some  of  the  valleys  had  grass?” 

“Yes;  I have  gone  down  one  or  two  myself  from  the 
mountains  of  Utah,  where  the  stream,  instead  of  cutting  a 
canon  for  itself,  has  behaved  for  a bit  in  the  ordinary  way 
and  made  a valley.  Wonderfully  good  places  they  were — 
plenty  of  grass,  plenty  of  water,  and  no  end  of  game.  I 
have  spent  some  months  among  them,  and  got  a wonderful 
lot  of  skins,  beavers  principally  of  course,  but  half  a dozen 
mountain  lions  and  two  grizzlies.  I did  not  bring  home  their 
skins,  you  bet.  They  were  too  heavy,  and  I should  not 
have  troubled  them  if  they  had  not  troubled  me.  There 
was  good  fish,  too,  in  the  streams,  and  I never  had  a better 
time.  The  red-skins  happened  to  be  friendly,  and  I was 
with  a hunter  who  had  a red-skin  wife  and  a dozen  ponies. 
If  it  hadn’t  been  for  that  I should  soon  have  had  to  quit,  for 
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it  ain’t  no  good  hunting  if  you  can’t  carry  away  the  skins.  As 
it  was  I made  a good  job  of  it,  for  I got  nigh  a thousand 
dollars  for  my  skins  at  Utah. 

“ Well,  here  we  are  at  the  fort.  I guess  we  may  as 
well  make  our  camp  outside.  If  you  go  in  you  have  got 
to  picket  your  horse  here  and  put  your  baggage  there  and 
come  in  at  gun-fire,  and  all  sorts  of  things  that  troubles  a 
man  who  is  accustomed  to  act  as  he  likes.” 

The  horses  were  soon  picketed.  “ I will  go  in  first  and 
see  who  is  here,  Tom.  There  are  usually  a lot  of  loafing 
Indians  about  these  forts,  and  though  it  is  safe  enough  to 
leave  our  traps,  out  on  the  plain,  it  will  not  do  here.  We 
must  stay  with  them,  or  at  any  rate  keep  them  in  sight; 
besides,  these  two  horses  would  be  a temptation  to  any  red- 
skin who  happened  to  want  an  animal.” 

“I  will  wait  willingly,  Jerry;  I should  know  nobody 
inside  the  fort  if  I went  in.  I will  see  to  making  a fire  and 
boiling  the  kettle,  and  I will  have  supper  ready  at  seven 
o’clock.” 

“I  shall  be  sure  to  be  back  by  that  time;  like  enough  I 
sha’n’t  be  a quarter  of  an  hour  away.” 

It  was  but  half  an  hour,  indeed,  before  Tom  saw  him 
returning,  accompanied  by  a tall  red-skin. 

“ This  is  a friend  of  mine,  Tom.  He  was  a chief  of  the 
Senecas,  but  his  tribe  are  nearly  wiped  out,  and  he  has 
been  all  his  life  a hunter,  and  there  are  few  of  us  who  have 
been  much  out  on  the  plains  who  don’t  know  him.  Chief, 
this  is  Straight  Harry’s  nephew  I was  telling  you  of,  who 
has  come  out  here  to  join  his  uncle.  Sit  down,  we  have 
got  some  deer-flesh.  Tom  here  knocked  one  over  on  the  run 
at  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  by  as  good  a shot  as  you 
want  to  see;  while  it  is  cooking  we  can  smoke  a pipe  and 
have  a chat.” 

The  chief  gravely  seated  himself  by  the  fire. 
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“What  have  you  been  doing  since  I last  saw  you  up  near 
the  Yellowstone  ?” 

“Leaping  Horse  has  been  hunting,”  the  Indian  said  quietly, 
with  a wave  of  his  hand,  denoting  that  he  had  been  over  a 
wide  expanse  of  country. 

“I  guessed  so,”  Jerry  put  in. 

“And  fighting  with  ’Rappahoes  and  Navahoes.” 

“Then  you’ve  been  north  and  south?” 

The  Indian  nodded.  “Much  trouble  with  both;  they 
wanted  our  scalps.  But  four  of  the  ’Rappahoe  lodges  are 
without  a master,  and  there  are  five  Navahoe  widows.” 

“Then  you  were  not  alone?” 

“Garrison  was  with  me  among  the  ’Rappahoes;  and  the 
Shoshone  hunter,  Wind-that-blows,  was  with  me  when  the 
Navahoes  came  on  our  trail.” 

“They  had  better  have  left  you  alone,  chief.  Do  you 
know  the  Ute  country?” 

“The  Leaping  Horse  has  been  there.  The  Utes  are  dogs.” 

“They  are  troublesome  varmint,  like  most  of  the  others,” 
Jerry  agreed.  “I  was  telling  you  Straight  Harry  is  up  in 
their  country  somewhere.  Tom  here  is  anxious  to  join  him, 
but  of  course  that  can’t  be.  You  have  not  heard  anything 
of  him,  I suppose?” 

“The  Leaping  Horse  was  with  him  a week  ago.” 

“You  were,  chief!  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  so  when  I 
was  saying  we  did  not  know  where  he  was  ? ” 

“ My  white  brother  did  not  ask,”  the  chief  said  quietly. 

“That  is  true  enough,  chief,  but  you  might  have  told  me 
without  asking.” 

The  Indian  made  no  reply,  but  continued  to  smoke  his 
hatchet  pipe  tranquilly,  as  if  the  remark  betrayed  such 
ignorance  of  Indian  manners  that  it  was  not  worth  replying 
to. 

Tom  took  up  the  conversation  now. 
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“Was  it  far  from  here  that  you  saw  him?” 

“Five  days’  journey,  if  travel  quick.” 

“Was  he  hunting?”  Jerry  asked. 

“ Hunting,  and  looking  for  gold.” 

“Who  had  he  with  him?” 

“ Two  white  men.  One  was  Ben  Gulston.  Leaping  Horse 
had  met  him  in  Idaho.  The  other  was  called  Sam,  a big 
man  with  a red  beard.” 

“Yes,  Sam  Hicks;  he  only  came  back  from  California  a 
few  months  back,  so  you  would  not  be  likely  to  have  met 
him  before.  Were  they  going  to  remain  where  you  left 
them?” 

The  Indian  shook  his  head.  “They  were  going  farther 
north.” 

“Farther  north!”  Jerry  repeated.  “Don’t  you  mean 
farther  south?” 

“Leaping  Horse  is  not  mistaken,  he  knows  his  right  hand 
from  his  left.” 

“ Of  course,  of  course,  chief,”  the  miner  said  apologeti- 
cally; “I  only  thought  that  it  was  a slip  of  the  tongue. 
Then  if  they  were  going  farther  north  they  must  have 
come  back  in  this  direction.” 

“ They  were  on  the  banks  of  the  Big  Wind  Biver  when 
Leaping  Horse  met  them.” 

“Jerusalem!”  the  miner  exclaimed.  “What  on  airth  are 
they  doing  there?  Why,  we  thought  they  had  gone  down 
to  the  west  of  the  Colorado.  I told  you  so,  chief,  when  I 
talked  to  you  about  it;  and  instead  of  that,  here  they  are  up 
in  the  country  of  the  ’Bappahoes  and  Shoshones.” 

“ They  went  south,”  the  Indian  said  quietly,  “ and  had 
trouble  with  the  Utes  and  had  to  come  back  again,  then  they 
went  north.” 

“Ah,  that  accounts  for  it.  I wonder  Harry  didn’t  send 
word  to  Pete  Hoskings  that  he  had  gone  up  to  the  Big  Wind 
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River.  I ain’t  heard  of  there  being  any  gold  in  that  region, 
though  some  think  that  coming  down  through  the  big  hills 
from  Yellowstone  Valley  on  the  north-west,  metal  might 
be  struck.’’ 

“ Going  to  look  for  gold  a little,”  the  chief  said,  “hunt 
much;  not  stay  there  very  long,  mean  to  go  down  south 
again  after  a bit.  Leaping  Horse  go  with  them.” 

“Oh,  I see.  The  Utes  had  come  upon  them,  and  they  knew 
that  if  they  stopped  there  they  would  lose  their  scalps  sooner 
or  later,  so  they  came  up  here  and  made  north  for  a bit 
to  hunt  and  fossick  about  in  the  hills,  and  then  go  back  when 
the  Utes  had  quieted  down.” 

The  chief  nodded. 

“Well,  well,  that  alters  the  affair  altogether.  Where- 
abouts did  you  leave  them1?” 

“Near  the  Buffalo  Lake.” 

“Don’t  know  it.  Where  does  it  lie?” 

“On  a stream  that  runs  into  the  river  from  the  west, 
from  a valley  running  up  near  Freemont’s  Buttes.  They 
were  going  up  so  as  to  follow  the  Riviere  de  Noir,  and  then 
either  strike  up  across  the  hills  to  the  Upper  Yellowstone, 
or  go  out  west  and  come  down  over  the  Grosventre  range 
on  to  the  Wyoming  range,  and  then  down  through  Thomp- 
son’s Pass,  or  else  skirt  the  foot-hills  on  to  the  Green 
River.” 

“Waal,  chief,  I reckon  that  among  all  those  hills  and 
mountains,  one  would  have  just  about  the  same  chance  of 
lighting  on  them  as  you  would  have  of  finding  a chipmunk 
in  a big  pine-forest.” 

“ Couldn’t  find,”  the  chief  said,  “but  might  follow.  If 
they  go  fast  never  catch  them ; if  wait  about,  hunt  beaver, 
look  for  gold  and  silver,  then  might  come  up  to  them  easy 
enough,  if  ’Rappahoes  not  catch  and  kill.  Very  bad  place. 
Leaping  Horse  told  them  so.  White  brother  said  he  think 
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so  too;  but  other  men  think  they  find  gold  somewhere,  so 
they  go  on.  They  have  got  horses,  of  course.  Three  horses 
to  ride,  three  horses  to  carry  beaver -traps  and  food. 
Leaping  Horse  came  back  here  to  sell  his  skins.  He  had 
promised  to  meet  a friend  here,  or  he  would  not  have  left 
Straight  Harry,  who  is  a good  man  and  a friend  of  Leaping 
Horse.  Three  men  not  enough  in  bad  country.” 

“ Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  chance  of  my  finding 
them  3 ” Tom  asked  eagerly. 

A slight  gleam  of  amusement  passed  over  the  Indian's 
face. 

“ My  brother  is  very  young,”  he  said.  “ He  will  be  a 
brave  warrior  and  a great  hunter  some  day,  but  his  eyes  are 
not  opened  yet.  Were  he  to  try  he  would  leave  his  scalp 
to  dry  in  the  ’Kappahoes’  lodges.” 

“ That  is  just  what  I told  him,  chief.  It  would  be  sheer 
madness.” 

The  Indian  made  no  reply,  and  Jerry  turned  the  conver- 
sation. 

“You  don’t  drink  spirits,  chief,  or  I would  go  and  get  a 
bottle  from  the  fort.” 

“ Leaping  Horse  is  not  a madman,”  the  Indian  said  scorn- 
fully, “ that  he  should  poison  his  brain  with  fire-water.” 

“Yes;  I remembered,  chief,  that  you  had  fallen  into  our 
ways  and  drink  tea.” 

“ Tea  is  good,”  the  Indian  said.  “ It  is  the  best  thing  the 
white  man  has  brought  out  on  to  the  plains.” 

“ That  is  so,  chief,  except  tobacco.  We  did  not  bring  that; 
but  I reckon  you  got  it  from  the  Spaniards  long  ago,  though 
maybe  you  knew  of  it  before  they  came  up  from  the  south.” 

The  meat  was  now  cooked,  and  Tom  took  it  off  the  fire 
and  handed  the  pieces  on  the  ramrod,  that  had  served  as  a 
spit,  to  the  others,  together  with  some  bread,  poured  out  the 
tea  from  the  kettle,  and  placed  a bag  of  sugar  before  them. 

(925)  E 
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There  was  little  talk  until  after  the  meal  was  over.  Then 
the  Indian  and  Jerry  smoked  steadily,  while  Tom  took  a 
single  pipe,  having  only  commenced  the  use  of  tobacco 
since  he  had  left  Denver.  Presently  the  Indian  arose. 

“In  the  morning  I will  see  my  white  friends  again/'  he 
said,  and  without  further  adieu  turned  and  walked  gravely 
back  to  the  fort. 


CHAPTER  IY. 

LEAPING  HORSE. 

HE  is  a fine  fellow,”  Jerry  said,  after  the  Indian  had  left 
him.  “You  must  have  a talk  with  him  one  of  these 
days  over  his  adventures  among  the  ’Rappahoes  and  Nava- 
hoes,  who  are  both  as  troublesome  rascals  as  are  to  be 
found  on  the  plains.  An  Indian  seldom  talks  of  his  adven- 
tures, but  sometimes  when  you  can  get  him  in  the  right 
humour  you  may  hear  about  them.” 

“ He  talks  very  fair  English,”  Tom  said. 

“ Yes;  he  has  been  ten  years  among  us.  He  was  employed 
for  two  or  three  years  supplying  the  railway  men  with  meat; 
but  no  Indian  cares  to  hunt  long  in  one  place,  and  he  often 
goes  away  with  parties  of  either  hunters  or  gold-seekers. 
He  knows  the  country  well,  and  is  a first-rate  shot;  and  men 
are  always  glad  to  have  him  with  them.  There  is  no  more 
trusty  red-skin  on  the  plains,  and  he  will  go  through  fire  and 
water  for  those  whom  he  regards  as  his  special  friends.  I 
should  say  he  is  about  the  one  man  alive  who  could  take 
you  to  your  uncle.” 

“Do  you  think  he  would?”  Tom  asked  eagerly. 

“Ah,  that  is  another  matter;  I don’t  know  what  his 
plans  are.  If  he  is  engaged  to  go  with  another  party  he 
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will  go,  for  he  would  not  fail  anyone  to  whom  he  had  made 
a promise.  If  he  isn’t  engaged  he  might  perhaps  do  it.  Not 
for  pay,  for  he  has  little  use  for  money.  His  hunting  sup- 
plies him  with  all  he  wants.  It  gives  him  food,  and  occasion- 
ally he  will  go  with  a bundle  of  pelts  to  the  nearest  town, 
and  the  money  he  gets  for  them  will  supply  him  with  tea 
and  tobacco  and  ammunition,  and  such  clothes  as  he  requires, 
which  is  little  enough.  Buckskin  is  everlasting  wear,  and 
he  gets  his  worked  up  for  him  by  the  women  of  any  Indian 
tribe  among  whom  he  may  be  hunting.  If  he  were  one  of 
these  fort  Indians  it  would  be  only  a question  of  money; 
but  it  would  never  do  to  offer  it  to  him.  He  does  not  forget 
that  he  is  a chief,  though  he  has  been  away  so  many  years 
from  what  there  is  left  of  his  old  tribe.  If  he  did  it  at  all  it 
would  be  for  the  sake  of  your  uncle.  I know  they  have 
hunted  together,  and  fought  the  Apaches  together.  I won’t 
say  but  that  if  we  get  at  him  the  right  way,  and  he  don’t 
happen  to  have  no  other  plans  in  his  mind,  that  he  might 
not  be  willing  to  start  with  you.” 

“I  should  be  glad  if  he  would,  Jerry.  I have  been 
quite  dreading  to  get  to  Fort  Bridger.  I have  had  such  a 
splendid  time  of  it  with  you  that  I should  feel  awfully  lonely 
after  you  had  gone  on.” 

“Yes,  I dare  say  you  would  feel  lonesome.  I should  have  felt 
lonesome  myself  if  I did  not  light  upon  some  mate  going  the 
same  way.  We  got  on  very  well  together,  Tom.  When  Pete 
Hoskings  first  put  it  to  me  whether  I would  be  willing  to 
take  you  with  me  as  far  as  this,  I thought  that  though  I 
liked  you  well  enough,  it  would  not  be  in  my  way  to  be 
playing  a sort  of  schoolmaster  business  to  a young  tender- 
foot; but  I had  got  to  like  the  notion  before  we  left  Den- 
ver, and  now  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  had  a rare  good 
time  of  it  together.” 

“We  have  indeed,  Jerry;  at  least  I have  had.  Even  if 
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the  Indian  would  agree  to  take  me  I should  miss  you 
awfully.” 

Jerry  made  no  reply,  but  sat  smoking  his  pipe  and 
looking  into  the  fire.  As  he  was  sometimes  inclined  to  be 
taciturn,  Tom  made  no  attempt  to  continue  the  conversation; 
and  after  moving  out  and  shifting  the  picket-pegs  so  as  to 
give  the  horses  a fresh  range  of  grass  to  munch  during  the 
night,  he  returned  to  the  fire,  wrapped  himself  in  his  blankets 
and  lay  down,  his  “ Good-night,  Jerry,”  meeting  with  no 
response,  his  companion  being  evidently  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts. 

“ You  are  not  going  on  to-day,  Jerry,  are  you?”  Tom  said, 
as  he  threw  off  his  blankets  and  sat  up  in  the  morning.  The 
sun  was  not  yet  up,  but  Jerry  had  already  stirred  up  the 
embers,  put  some  meat  over  them  to  cook,  and  put  the 
kettle  among  them. 

“No,  I shall  stop  here  for  a day  or  two,  lad.  I am  in  no 
special  hurry,  and  have  no  call  to  push  on.  I have  not  made 
up  my  mind  about  things  yet.” 

They  had  scarcely  finished  breakfast  when  Leaping  Horse 
came  down  from  the  fort. 

“Tom  here  has  been  asking  me,  chief,  whether  there  was 
any  chance  of  getting  you  to  guide  him  to  his  uncle.  I said, 
of  course,  that  I did  not  know  wThat  your  plans  were;  but  that 
if  you  had  nothing  special  before  you,  possibly  you  might  be 
willing  to  do  so,  as  I know  that  you  and  Straight  Harry  have 
done  some  tall  hunting  and  fighting  together.” 

The  Indian’s  face  was  impassive. 

“ Can  my  young  brother  ride  day  after  day  and  night  after 
night,  can  he  go  long  without  food  and  water,  is  he  ready 
to  run  the  risk  of  his  scalp  being  taken  by  the  ’Rappahoes? 
Can  he  crawl  and  hide,  can  he  leave  his  horse  and  travel  on 
foot,  can  he  hear  the  war-cry  of  the  red-skins  without  fear  ? ” 

“ I don’t  say  that  I can  do  all  these  things,  chief,”  Tom 
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said;  “but  I can  do  my  best.  And,  anyhow,  I think  I can 
promise  that  if  we  should  be  attacked  you  shall  see  no  signs 
of  my  being  afraid,  whatever  I may  feel.  I am  only  a boy 
yet,  but  I hope  I am  not  a coward.” 

“You  have  come  a long  way  across  the  sea  to  find  my 
brother,  Straight  Harry.  You  would  not  have  come  so  far 
alone  if  your  heart  had  been  weak.  Leaping  Horse  is 
going  back  to  join  his  white  brother  again,  and  will  take 
you  to  him.” 

Tom  felt  that  any  outburst  of  delight  would  be  viewed 
with  distaste  by  this  grave  Indian,  and  he  replied  simply : 
“ I thank  you  with  all  my  heart,  chief,  and  I am  sure  that 
my  uncle  will  be  grateful  to  you.” 

The  chief  nodded  his  head  gravely,  and  then,  as  if  the 
matter  were  settled  and  no  more  need  be  said  about  it,  he 
turned  to  J erry : 

“Which  way  is  my  white  friend  going?” 

“ Tm  dog-goned  if  I know.  I had  reckoned  to  go  down 
past  Utah,  and  to  go  out  prospecting  among  the  hills,  say 
a hundred  miles  farther  west;  then  while  I journeyed  along 
with  Tom  I got  mixed  in  my  mind.  I should  like  to  have 
handed  him  over  safe  to  Harry;  but  if  Harry  had  gone  down 
to  the  Ute  hills  with  an  idea  of  trying  a spot  I have  heard 
him  speak  of,  where  he  thought  he  had  struck  it  rich,  he 
might  not  have  cared  to  have  had  me  come  there,  and  so  I 
concluded  last  night  it  was  best  the  lad  should  wait  here  till 
Harry  got  back.  Now  the  thing  is  altered;  they  are  just 
hunting  and  prospecting,  and  might  be  glad  to  have  me  with 
them,  and  I might  as  well  be  there  as  anywhere  else;  so  as  you 
are  going  back  there,  I reckon  I shall  be  one  of  the  party.” 

“That  will  be  capital,  Jerry,”  Tom  said.  “With  you  as 
well  as  the  chief  we  shall  be  sure  to  get  through;  and  it  will 
be  awfully  jolly  having  you  with  us.” 

“Don’t  you  make  any  mistake,”  the  miner  said,  “I 
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should  not  be  of  much  more  use  in  finding  them  than  you 
would.  I ain’t  been  up  among  the  mountains  all  these 
years  without  learning  something,  but  I ain’t  no  more  than 
a child  by  the  side  of  the  chief.  And  don’t  you  think  this 
affair  is  going  to  be  a circus.  I tell  you  it  is  going  to  be  a 
hard  job.  There  ain’t  a dozen  white  men  as  have  been  over' 
that  country,  and  we  shall  want  to  be  pretty  spry  if  we  are 
to  bring  back  our  scalps.  It  is  a powerful  rough  country. 
There  are  peaks  there,  lots  of  them,  ten  thousand  feet 
high,  and  some  of  them  two  or  three  thousand  above  that. 
There  are  rivers,  torrents,  and  defiles.  I don’t  say  there 
will  be  much  chance  of  running  short  of  food,  if  it  wasn’t 
that  half  the  time  one  will  be  afraid  to  fire  for  fear  the 
’tarnal  Indians  should  hear  us.  We  ain’t  got  above  a month 
afore  the  first  snows  fall.  Altogether  it  is  a risky  business, 
look  at  it  which  way  you  will.” 

“Well,  Jerry,  if  it  is  as  bad  as  that,  I don’t  think  it  will 
be  right  for  you  and  the  chief  to  risk  your  lives  merely 
that  I should  find  my  uncle.  If  he  is  alive  he  is  sure  to 
come  back  here  sooner  or  later;  or  if  he  goes  some  other 
way  back  to  Denver  he  will  hear  from  Pete  that  I am  here, 
and  will  either  write  or  come  for  me.” 

“ It  ain’t  entirely  on  your  account,  lad,  as  I am  thinking 
of  going;  and  I am  pretty  sure  the  chief  would  tell  you  that 
it  is  the  same  with  him.  You  see,  he  tried  to  persuade  your 
uncle  to  turn  back.  My  opinion  is,  that  though  he  had  to 
come  here  to  keep  the  appointment,  he  had  it  in  his  mind 
to  go  back  again  to  join  your  uncle.  Haven’t  I about  struck 
your  thoughts,  chief'?” 

The  chief  nodded.  “ My  white  brother  Harry  is  in  dan- 
ger,” he  said.  “Leaping  Horse  had  to  leave  him;  but  would 
have  started  back  to-day  to  take  his  place  by  his  side.  The 
Hunting  Dog  will  go  with  him.” 

“I  thought  so,  chief;  I am  dog-goned  if  I did  not  think 
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so.  It  was  Hunting  Dog  you  came  back  here  to  meet,  I 
suppose.” 

“Hunting  Dog  is  of  my  tribe,”  he  said;  “he  is  my 
sister's  son.  He  came  across  the  plains  to  join  me.  He  has 
hunted  in  his  own  country;  this  is  the  first  time  he  has 
come  out  to  take  his  place  as  a man.  Leaping  Horse  will 
teach  him  to  be  a warrior.” 

“That  is  good;  the  more  the  better,  so  that  there  ain’t 
too  many.  Well,  what  is  your  advice,  chief?  Shall  we 
take  our  pack  pony  with  the  outfit?” 

The  chief  shook  his  head  decidedly.  “Must  travel  quick 
and  be  able  to  gallop  fast.  My  white  brothers  must  take 
nothing  but  what  they  can  carry  with  them.” 

“All  right,  chief;  we  will  not  overload  ourselves.  We 
will  just  take  our  robes  and  blankets,  our  shooting-irons, 
some  tea  and  sugar,  and  a few  pounds  of  flour.  At  what 
time  shall  we  start?” 

“In  an  hour  we  will  ride  out  from  the  fort.” 

“We  shall  be  ready.  Ten  minutes  would  fix  us,  except 
that  I must  go  into  the  fort  and  sell  my  critter  and  what 
flour  and  outfit  we  sha’n’t  want,  to  a trader  there. 

“I  ain’t  done  badly  by  that  deal,”  Jerry  said  when  he 
returned.  “ I have  sold  the  pony  for  more  than  I gave  for 
him;  for  the  red-skins  have  been  keeping  away  from  the  fort 
of  late,  and  the  folks  going  by  are  always  wanting  horses  in 
place  of  those  that  have  died  on  the  way.  The  other  things 
all  sold  for  a good  bit  more  than  we  gave  for  them  at  Denver. 
Carriage  comes  mighty  high  on  these  plains;  besides,  the 
trader  took  his  chances  and  reckoned  them  in.” 

“How  do  you  mean,  Jerry?” 

“Waal,  I told  him  we  was  going  up  to  the  Shoshone 
Sierra,  and  intended  to  hunt  about  and  to  come  back,  may- 
be by  the  Yellowstone  and  then  by  the  Bear  rivers,  and  that 
we  would  take  the  price  of  the  goods  out  in  trade  when  we 
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got  back.  That  made  it  a sort  of  lottery  for  him,  for  if  we 
never  came  back  at  all  he  would  never  have  to  pay,  so  he  could 
afford  to  take  his  risks  and  offer  me  a good  price.  I reckon 
he  thinks  he  has  got  them  at  a gift.  He  has  given  two  pieces 
of  paper,  one  for  you  and  one  for  me,  saying  that  he  owes 
the  two  of  us  the  money;  so  if  I should  go  under  and  you 
should  get  back,  you  will  draw  it  all  right.” 

They  at  once  proceeded  to  pack  their  ponies.  Divided 
between  the  saddle-bags  of  the  two  animals  were  four  pounds 
of  tea,  eight  of  sugar,  and  thirty-six  of  flour.  Each  took  a 
good  store  of  ammunition,  an  extra  pair  of  breeches,  a flannel 
shirt,  and  a pair  of  stockings.  The  rest  of  their  clothes  had 
been  packed,  and  taken  up  by  Jerry  to  the  traders  to  lie 
there  until  their  return. 

“That  is  light  enough  for  anything,”  Jerry  said,  when 
the  things  were  stowed  into  the  saddle-bags.  “Four-and- 
twenty  pounds  of  grub  and  five  pounds  of  ammunition  brings 
it  up  to  nine-and-twenty  pounds  each,  little  enough  for  a 
trip  that  may  last  three  months  for  aught  we  know.” 

In  addition  to  the  ammunition  in  the  saddle-bags,  each 
carried  a powder-horn  and  a bag  of  bullets  over  his  shoulder. 
The  revolvers  were  in  their  belts,  and  the  rifles  slung  behind 
them.  While  Jerry  was  away  at  the  fort  Tom  had  made 
and  baked  three  loaves,  which  were  cut  up  and  put  in  the 
holsters. 

“Now  we  are  ready,  Tom;  the  Indians  will  be  out  in  a 
minute  or  two.  The  sun  is  just  at  its  highest.” 

Two  minutes  later  the  chief  and  his  companion  rode  out 
from  the  gate  of  the  fort.  Jerry  and  Tom  mounted  their  horses 
and  cantered  over  to  meet  them.  As  they  came  up,  Tom 
looked  with  interest  at  the  young  Indian.  He  judged  him  to 
be  about  nineteen,  and  he  had  a bright  and  intelligent  face. 
He  was,  like  his  uncle,  attired  in  buckskin ; but  the  shirt  was 
fringed  and  embroidered,  as  was  the  band  that  carried  his 
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powder-horn,  a gift,  doubtless,  from  some  Indian  maiden  at 
his  departure  from  his  village.  No  greetings  were  exchanged ; 
but  the  chief  and  Jerry  rode  at  once  side  by  side  towards 
the  north-east,  and  Tom  took  his  place  by  the  side  of  the 
young  Indian. 

“How  are  you1?”  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand.  The 
young  Indian  took  it  and  responded  to  the  shake,  but 
he  shook  his  head. 

“Ah,  you  don’t  speak  English  yet?”  Hunting  Dog  again 
shook  his  head.  “ That  is  a pity,”  Tom  went  on;  “ it  would 
have  been  jolly  if  we  could  have  talked  together.” 

The  chief  said  something  to  Jerry,  who  turned  around  in 
his  saddle.  “ His  uncle  says  he  can  talk  some.  He  has 
taught  him  a little  when  he  has  paid  visits  to  the  village, 
but  he  has  had  no  practice  in  speaking  it.  He  will  get  on 
after  a time.” 

All  were  well  mounted,  and  they  travelled  fast.  Just 
before  sunset  they  crossed  the  Green  River  at  a ford  used 
by  the  emigrants,  and  some  fifty  miles  north-east  of  Fort 
Bridger.  They  had  seen  a herd  of  deer  by  the  way,  and 
the  two  Indians  had  dismounted  and  stalked  them.  The 
others  lost  sight  of  them,  but  when  two  rifle-shots  were 
heard  Jerry  said,  “We  will  take  the  horses  along  to  them, 
you  may  be  sure  they  have  got  meat;  the  chief  is  a dead 
shot,  and  he  says  that  his  nephew  has  also  gifts  that  way.” 
As  they  expected,  they  found  the  Indians  standing  beside 
two  dead  deer.  Hunting  Dog  laid  open  the  stomachs 
with  a slash  of  his  knife,  and  removed  the  entrails,  then 
tying  the  hind  legs  together  swung  the  carcasses  on  to  his 
horse  behind  the  saddle,  and  the  journey  was  at  once  renewed. 

“You will  make  for Freemont’s  Buttes,  I suppose,  chief?” 
Jerry  said,  as  after  riding  up  the  river  for  three  or  four 
miles  so  as  to  be  able  to  obtain  wood  for  their  fire — as  for 
a considerable  distance  on  either  side  of  the  emigrant  trail 
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not  a shrub  was  to  be  seen — they  dismounted,  turned  the 
horses  loose,  lit  a fire,  and  prepared  a meal. 

“Yes.  We  will  go  over  the  pass  and  camp  at  one  of  the 
little  lakes  at  the  head  of  the  north  fork,  thence  we  will  ride 
across  the  plain  and  ford  Little  Wind  River,  and  then  follow 
up  the  Sage  Creek  and  make  our  camp  at  night  on  Buffalo 
Lake.  From  there  we  must  follow  their  trail.” 

“And  where  shall  we  have  to  begin  to  look  out  for  the 
’Rappahoes'?” 

“They  may  be  over  the  next  rise;  no  one  can  say.  The 
’Rappahoes  are  like  the  dead  leaves  drifting  before  the  wind. 
They  come  as  far  south  as  the  emigrant  trail,  and  have 
attacked  caravans  many  times.  After  to-night  we  must  look 
out  for  them  always,  and  must  put  out  our  fires  before  dark.” 

Tom  had  noticed  how  carefully  the  young  Indian  had 
selected  the  wood  for  the  fire;  searching  carefully  along  by 
the  edge  of  the  river  for  drift-wood,  and  rejecting  all  that 
contained  any  sap.  He  himself  had  offered  to  cut  down 
some  wood  with  the  axe  he  carried  strapped  to  his  saddle, 
but  Hunting  Dog  had  shaken  his  head. 

“ No  good,  no  good,”  he  said.  “ Make  heap  smoke;  smoke 
very  bad.” 

Tom  thought  that  the  shrub  he  was  about  to  cut  would 
give  out  obnoxious  smoke  that  would  perhaps  flavour  the 
meat  hanging  over  it,  but  when  the  Indian  added  “ Heap 
smoke,  red-skins  see  a long  way,”  he  understood  that  Hunt- 
ing Dog  had  been  so  careful  in  choosing  the  wood  in  order 
to  avoid  making  any  smoke  whatever  that  might  attract 
the  attention  of  Indians  at  a distance  from  them.  It  was  his 
first  lesson  in  the  necessity  for  caution;  and  as  darkness  set 
in  he  looked  round  several  times,  half  expecting  to  see  some 
crouching  red-skins.  The  careless  demeanour  of  his  com- 
panions, however,  reassured  him,  for  he  felt  certain  that 
if  there  was  any  fear  of  a surprise,  they  would  be  watchful. 
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After  supper  the  Indian  talked  over  with  Jerry  the  route 
they  would  most  probably  have  to  pursue.  The  miner  had 
never  been  in  this  part  of  the  country  before;  indeed  very 
few  white  men,  with  the  exception  of  trappers  who  had 
married  Indian  women  and  had  been  admitted  into  their 
tribes,  had  ever  penetrated  into  this,  the  wildest  portion 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Vague  rumours  existed  of  the 
abundance  of  game  there,  and  of  the  existence  of  gold, 
but  only  one  attempt  had  been  made  to  prospect  on  a 
large  scale.  This  had  taken  place  three  years  before, 
when  a party  of  twenty  Californian  miners  penetrated 
into  the  mountains.  None  of  them  returned,  but  reports 
brought  down  by  Indians  to  the  settlements  were  to  the 
effect  that,  while  working  a gold  reef  they  had  discovered, 
they  were  attacked  and  killed  to  a man  by  a war  party  of 
Sioux. 

“I  was  mighty  nigh  being  one  of  that  crowd/’  Jerry  said 
when  he  told  the  story  to  Tom,  as  they  sat  over  the  camp-fire 
that  night.  “ I heard  of  their  start  when  I got  back  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  after  being  away  for  some  time  among  the  hills. 
I legged  it  arter  them  as  fast  as  I could,  but  I found  when  I 
got  to  the  last  settlement  that  they  had  gone  on  ten  days 
before,  and  as  I did  not  know  what  line  they  had  followed, 
and  did  not  care  to  cross  the  pass  alone,  I gave  it  up.  Mighty 
lucky  thing  it  was,  though  I did  not  think  so  at  the  time.” 

“ But  why  should  my  uncle’s  party  have  gone  into  such  a 
dangerous  country  when  they  knew  that  the  natives  were  so 
hostile  ?” 

“It  is  a mighty  big  place,  it  is  pretty  nigh  as  big  as  all 
the  eastern  states  chucked  into  one,  and  the  red-skins  are 
not  thick.  No  one  knows  how  many  there  are,  but  it  is 
agreed  they  are  not  a big  tribe.  Then  it  ain’t  like  the  plains, 
where  a party  travelling  can  be  seen  by  an  Indian  scout 
miles  and  miles  away.  It  is  all  broken  ground,  canons  and 
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valleys  and  rocks.  Then  again,  when  we  get  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Wind  River  they  tell  me  there  are  big  forests. 
That  is  so,  chief,  isn’t  it?” 

The  chief  nodded.  “Heap  forests,”  he  said,  “higher  up 
rocks  and  bad  lands;  all  bad.  In  winter  snow  everywhere 
on  hills.  Red-skins  not  like  cold;  too  much  cold,  wigwam 
no  good.” 

“ That’s  it,  you  see,  Tom.  We  are  here  a long  way  above 
the  sea-level,  and  so  in  the  hills  you  soon  get  above  the 
timber-line.  It’s  barren  land  there,  just  rock,  without  grass 
enough  for  horses,  and  in  winter  it  is  so  all-fired  cold  that 
the  Indians  can’t  live  there  in  their  wigwams.  I reckon 
their  villages  are  down  in  the  sheltered  valleys,  and  if  we 
don’t  have  the  bad  luck  to  run  plump  into  one  of  these  we 
may  wander  about  a mighty  long  time  before  we  meet  with 
a red-skin.  That  is  what  you  mean,  isn’t  it,  chief?” 

Leaping  Horse  grunted  an  assent. 

“What  game  is  there  in  the  country?” 

“ There  are  wapitis,  which  are  big  stag  with  thundering 
great  horns,  and  there  are  big-horns.  Them  are  mountain 
sheep;  they  are  mostly  up  above  the  timber-line.  Wapitis 
and  big-horns  are  good  for  food,  but  their  skins  ain’t  worth 
taking  off.  There  is  beaver,  heaps  of  them;  though  I reckon 
there  ain’t  as  many  as  there  were  by  a long  way,  for  since 
the  whites  came  out  here  and  opened  trade,  and  the  red- 
skins found  they  could  get  good  prices  for  beaver,  they 
have  brought  them  down  by  thousands  every  year.  Still,  there 
is  no  doubt  there  is  plenty  left,  and  that  trappers  would  do 
first-rate  there  if  the  red-skins  were  friendly.  In  course,  there 
is  plenty  of  b’ars,  but  unless  you  happen  to  have  a thundering 
good  chance  it  is  just  as  well  to  leave  the  b’ars  alone,  for 
what  with  the  chances  of  getting  badly  mauled,  and  what 
with  the  weight  of  the  skin,  it  don’t  pay  even  when  you 
come  right  side  up  out  of  a tussle.” 
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“Are  there  any  maps  of  the  region V} 

“None  of  any  account.  They  are  all  just  guess-work. 
You  may  take  it  that  this  is  just  a heap  of  mountains  chucked 
down  anyhow.  Such  maps  as  there  are  have  been  made 
from  tales  trappers  who  came  in  with  pelts  have  told.  Well, 
firstly  they  only  knew  about  just  where  the  tribe  they  had 
joined  lived,  and  in  the  second  place  you  may  bet  they 
warn’t  such  fools  as  to  tell  anything  as  would  help  other 
fellows  to  get  there;  so  you  may  put  down  that  they  told  very 
little,  and  what  they  did  tell  was  all  lies.  Some  day  or 
other  I suppose  there  will  be  an  expedition  fitted  out  to  go 
right  through,  and  to  punish  these  dog-goned  red-skins  and 
open  the  country;  but  it  will  be  a long  time  arter  that  afore 
it  will  be  safe  travelling,  for  I reckon  that  soldiers  might 
march  and  march  for  years  through  them  mountains  without 
ever  catching  a sight  of  a red-skin  if  they  chose  to  keep  out 
of  their  way.  And  now  I reckon  we  had  best  get  in  atween 
our  blankets/’ 

The  two  Indians  had  already  lain  down  by  the  fire.  Tom 
was  some  time  before  he  could  get  to  sleep.  The  thought  of 
the  wild  and  unknown  country  he  was  about  to  enter,  with  its 
great  game,  its  hidden  gold  treasures,  its  Indians  and  its 
dangers,  so  excited  his  imagination  that,  tired  as  he  was  with 
the  long  ride,  two  or  three  hours  passed  before  he  fell  off 
to  sleep.  He  was  awoke  by  being  shaken  somewhat  roughly 
by  Jerry. 

“Why,  you  are  sleeping  as  sound  as  a b’ar  in  a hollow 
tree,”  the  miner  said.  “ You  are  generally  pretty  spry  in 
the  morning.”  A dip  in  the  cold  water  of  the  river  awoke 
Tom  thoroughly,  and  by  the  time  he  had  rejoined  his  com- 
rades breakfast  was  ready.  The  ground  rose  rapidly  as  they 
rode  forward.  They  were  now  following  an  Indian  trail,  a 
slightly-marked  path  made  by  the  Indians  as  they  travelled 
down  with  their  ponies  laden  with  beaver  skins,  to  ex- 
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change  for  ammunition,  blankets,  and  tobacco  at  the  trading 
station.  The  country  was  barren  in  the  extreme,  being 
covered  only  with  patches  of  sage  brush.  As  they  proceeded 
it  became  more  and  more  hilly,  and  distant  ridges  and 
peaks  could  be  seen  as  they  crossed  over  the  crests. 

“ These  are  the  bad  lands,  I suppose  ?” 

“You  bet  they  are,  Tom,  but  nothing  like  as  bad  as 
you  will  see  afore  you  are  done.  Sage  brush  will  grow 
pretty  nigh  everywhere,  but  there  are  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  rock  where  even  sage  brush  cannot  live.” 

The  hills  presently  became  broken  up  into  fantastic 
shapes,  while  isolated  rocks  and  pinnacles  rose  high  above 
the  general  level. 

“ How  curiously  they  are  coloured,”  Tom  remarked, 
“just  regular  bands  of  white  and  red  and  green  and 
orange;  and  you  see  the  same  markings  on  all  these  crags, 
at  the  same  level.” 

“Just  so,  Tom.  We  reckon  that  this  country,  and  it  is 
just  the  same  down  south,  was  once  level,  and  the  rains  and 
the  rivers  and  torrents  cut  their  way  through  it  and  wore  it 
down,  and  just  these  buttes  and  crags  and  spires  were  left 
standing,  as  if  to  show  what  the  nature  of  the  ground  was 
everywhere.  Though  why  the  different  kinds  of  rocks  has 
such  different  colours  is  more  than  I can  tell.  I went  out  once 
with  an  old  party  as  they  called  a scientific  explorer.  I have 
heard  him  say  this  was  all  under  water  once,  and  sometimes 
one  kind  of  stuff  settled  down  like  mud  to  the  bottom,  some- 
times another,  though  where  all  the  water  came  from  is 
more  nor  I can  tell.  He  said  something  about  the  ground 
being  raised  afterwards,  and  I suppose  the  water  run  oft 
then.  I did  not  pay  much  attention  to  his  talk,  for  he 
was  so  choke-full  of  laming,  and  had  got  such  a lot  of  hard 
names  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  that  there  were  no  making 
head  or  tale  of  what  he  was  saying.” 
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Tom  had  learnt  something  of  the  elements  of  geology,  and 
could  form  an  idea  of  the  processes  by  which  the  strange 
country  at  which  he  was  looking  had  been  formed. 

“That’s  Freemont’s  Buttes,”  the  Indian  said  presently, 
pointing  to  a flat-topped  hill  that  towered  above  the  others 
ahead. 

“ Why,  I thought  you  said  that  it  was  a fifty-mile  ride 
to-day,  Jerry,  and  we  can’t  have  gone  more  than  half  that.” 

“How  far  do  you  suppose  that  hill  is  off?” 

“Three  or  four  miles,  I should  think.” 

“It  is  over  twenty,  lad.  Up  here  in  the  mountains  the 
air  is  so  clear  you  can  see  things  plain  as  you  couldn’t  make 
out  the  outlines  of  down  below.”  • 

“But  it  seems  to  me  so  close  that  I could  make  out 
people  walking  about  on  the  top,”  Tom  said  a little  incre- 
dulously. 

“ I dare  say,  lad.  But  you  will  see  when  you  have  ridden 
another  hour  it  won’t  seem  much  closer  than  it  does  now.” 

Tom  found  out  that  the  miner  was  not  joking  with  him, 
as  he  at  first  had  thought  was  the  case.  Mile  after  mile 
was  ridden,  and  the  landmark  seemed  little  nearer  than 
before.  Presently  Hunting  Dog  said  something  to  the  chief, 
pointing  away  to  the  right.  Leaping  Horse  at  once  reined 
in,  and  motioned  to  his  white  companions  to  do  the  same. 

“ What  is  it,  chief?”  Jerry  asked. 

“Wapiti,”  he  replied. 

“ That  is  good  news,”  the  miner  said.  “ It  will  be  lucky  if 
we  can  lay  in  a supply  of  deer  flesh  here.  The  less  we  shoot 
after  we  get  through  the  pass  the  better.  Shall  we  go 
with  you,  chief?” 

“ My  white  brothers  had  better  ride  on  slowly,”  Leaping 
Horse  said.  “Might  scare  deer.  No  good  lose  time.” 

Tom  felt  rather  disappointed,  but  as  he  went  on  slowly 
with  Jerry,  the  miner  said:  “You  will  have  plenty  of 
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chances  later  on,  lad,  and  there  is  no  time  to  lose  in  fooling 
about.  The  red-skins  will  do  the  business.” 

Looking  back,  Tom  saw  the  two  Indians  gallop  away  till 
they  neared  the  crest  of  a low  swell.  Then  they  leapt  from 
their  horses,  and  stooping  low  went  forward.  In  a short 
time  they  lay  prone  on  the  ground,  and  wriggled  along  until 
just  on  the  crest. 

“I  reckon  the  stag  is  just  over  there  somewhere,”  Jerry 
said.  “ The  young  red-skin  must  have  caught  sight  of  an 
antler.” 

They  stopped  their  ponies  altogether  now,  and  sat  watch- 
ing the  Indians.  These  were  half  a mile  away,  but  every 
movement  was  as  clearly  visible  as  if  they  were  but  a 
hundred  yards  distant.  The  chief  raised  himself  on  his 
arms  and  then  on  to  his  knees.  A moment  later  he  lay 
down  again,  and  they  then  crawled  along  parallel  with  the 
crest  for  a couple  of  hundred  yards.  Then  they  paused, 
and  with  their  rifles  advanced  they  crept  forward  again. 

“Now  they  see  them,”  Jerry  exclaimed. 

The  Indians  lay  for  half  a minute  motionless.  Then 
two  tiny  puffs  of  smoke  darted  out.  The  Indians  rose  to 
their  feet  and  dashed  forward  as  the  sound  of  their  shots 
reached  the  ears  of  their  companions. 

“Come  on,”  Jerry  said,  “you  may  be  sure  they  have 
brought  down  one  stag  anyhow.  The  herd  could  not  have 
been  far  from  that  crest  or  the  boy  would  not  have  seen 
the  antler  over  it,  and  the  chief  is  not  likely  to  miss  a 
wapiti  at  a hundred  yards.” 

Looking  back  presently  Tom  saw  that  the  Indian  ponies 
had  disappeared. 

“ Ay,  Hunting  Dog  has  come  back  for  them.  You  may 
be  sure  they  won’t  be  long  before  they  are  up  with  us 
again.” 

In  a quarter  of  an  hour  the  two  Indians  rode  up,  each 
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having  the  hind-quarters  of  a deer  fastened  across  his  horse 
behind  the  saddle,  while  the  tongues  hung  from  the  peaks. 

“Kill  them  both  at  first  shot,  chief?”  Jerry  asked;  “I 
did  not  hear  another  report.” 

“Close  by,”  the  chief  said;  “no  could  miss.” 

“ It  seems  a pity  to  lose  such  a quantity  of  meat,”  Tom 
remarked. 

“The  Indians  seldom  carry  off  more  than  the  hind- 
quarters of  a deer,  never  if  they  think  there  is  a chance  of 
getting  more  soon.  There  is  a lot  more  flesh  on  the  hind- 
quarters than  there  is  on  the  rest  of  the  stag.  But  that  they 
are  wasteful,  the  red-skins  are,  can’t  be  denied.  Even  when 
they  have  got  plenty  of  meat  they  will  shoot  a buffalo  any 
day  just  for  the  sake  of  his  tongue.” 

It  was  still  early  in  the  afternoon  when  they  passed  under 
the  shadow  of  the  buttes,  and,  two  miles  farther,  came  upon 
a small  lake,  the  water  from  which  ran  north.  Here  they 
unsaddled  the  horses  and  prepared  to  camp. 


CHAPTER  V. 

IN  DANGER. 

THERE  were  no  bushes  that  would  serve  their  purpose 
near  the  lake,  they  therefore  formed  their  camp  on 
the  leeward  side  of  a large  boulder.  The  greatest  care  was 
observed  in  gathering  the  fuel,  and  it  burned  with  a clear 
flame  without  giving  out  the  slightest  smoke. 

“ Dead  wood  dries  like  tinder  in  this  here  air,”  the  miner 
said.  “ In  course,  if  there  wur  any  red- skins  within  two  or 
three  miles  on  these  hills  they  would  make  out  the  camp, 
still  that  ain’t  likely;  but  any  loafing  Indian  who  chanced 
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to  be  hunting  ten  or  even  fifteen  miles  away  would  see 
smoke  if  there  was  any,  and  when  a red-skin  sees  smoke, 
if  he  can’t  account  for  it,  he  is  darned  sartin  to  set  about 
finding  out  who  made  it.” 

The  horses  fared  badly,  for  there  was  nothing  for  them 
to  pick  up  save  a mouthful  of  stunted  grass  here  and  there. 

“ Plenty  of  grass  to-morrow,”  the  chief  said  in  answer  to  a 
remark  of  Tom  as  to  the  scantiness  of  their  feed.  “ Grass 
down  by  Buffalo  Lake  good.” 

Early  the  next  morning  they  mounted  and  rode  down 
the  hills  into  Big  Wind  River  valley.  They  did  not  go 
down  to  the  river  itself,  but  skirted  the  foot  of  the  hills 
until  they  reached  Buffalo  Lake. 

“ There,”  the  chief  said,  pointing  to  a pile  of  ashes,  “ the 
fire  of  my  white  brother.” 

Alighting,  he  and  Hunting  Dog  searched  the  ground  care- 
fully round  the  fire.  Presently  the  younger  Indian  lightly 
touched  the  chief  and  pointed  to  the  ground.  They  talked 
together,  still  carefully  examining  the  ground,  and  moved  off 
in  a straight  line  some  fifty  yards.  Then  they  returned. 

“Indian  here,”  Leaping  Horse  said,  “one,  two  days  ago. 
Found  fire,  went  off  on  trail  of  white  men.” 

“That  is  bad  news,  chief.” 

“ Heap  bad,”  the  Indian  said  gravely. 

“Perhaps  he  won’t  follow  far,”  Tom  suggested. 

The  Indian  made  no  answer.  He  evidently  considered 
the  remark  to  be  foolish. 

“ You  don’t  know  much  of  Indian  nature  yet,  Tom,”  the 
miner  said.  “When  a red-skin  comes  upon  the  trail  of 
whites  in  what  he  considers  his  country,  he  will  follow  them 
if  it  takes  him  weeks  to  do  it,  till  he  finds  out  all  about 
them,  and  if  he  passes  near  one  of  his  owTn  villages  he  will 
tell  the  news,  and  a score  of  the  varmint  will  take  up  the 
trail  with  him.  It’s  them  ashes  as  has  done  it.  If  the  chief 
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here  had  stopped  with  them  till  they  started  this  would  not 
have  happened,  for  he  would  have  seen  that  they  swept 
every  sign  of  their  fire  into  the  lake.  I wonder  they  did 
not  think  of  it  themselves.  It  was  a dog-goned  foolish  trick 
to  leave  such  a mark  as  this.  I expect  they  will  be  more 
keerful  arterwards,  but  they  reckoned  that  they  had  scarce 
got  into  the  Indian  country. 

“ Do  you  think  it  was  yesterday  the  red-skin  was  here,  or 
the  day  before,  chief  ]” 

“ Leaping  Horse  can’t  say,”  the  Indian  replied.  “Ground 
very  hard,  mark  very  small.  No  rain,  trail  keep  fresh  a 
long  time.  Only  find  mark  twice.”  He  led  them  to  a spot 
where,  on  the  light  dust  among  the  rocks,  was  the  slight 
impression  of  a footmark. 

“That  is  the  mark  of  a moccasin,  sure  enough,”  Jerry 
said;  “ but  maybe  one  of  the  whites,  if  not  all  of  them,  have 
put  on  moccasins  for  the  journey.  They  reckoned  on  climb- 
ing about  some,  and  moccasins  beat  boots  anyhow  for  work 
among  the  hills.” 

“Red-skin  foot,”  the  Indian  said  quietly. 

“Well,  if  you  say  it  is,  of  course  it  is.  I should  know  it 
myself  if  I saw  three  or  four  of  them  in  a line,  but  as  there 
is  only  one  mark  it  beats  me.” 

“ How  would  you  know,  Jerry  f’ 

“ A white  man  always  turns  out  his  toes,  lad,  an  Indian 
walks  straight-footed.  There  are  other  differences  that  a 
red-skin  would  see  at  once,  but  which  are  beyond  me,  for  I 
have  never  done  any  tracking  work.” 

The  Indian  without  speaking  led  them  to  another  point 
some  twenty  yards  away,  and  pointed  to  another  impres- 
sion. This  was  so  slight  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
Tom  could  make  out  the  outline. 

“Yes,  that  settles  it,”  Jerry  said.  “You  see,  lad,  when  there 
was  only  one  mark  I could  not  tell  whether  it  was  turned  out 
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or  not,  for  that  would  depend  on  the  direction  the  man  was 
walking  in.  This  one  is  just  in  a line  with  the  other,  and  so  the 
foot  must  have  been  set  down  straight.  Had  it  been  turned 
out  a bit,  the  line,  carried  straight  through  the  first  footprint, 
would  have  gone  five  or  six  yards  away  to  the  right.” 

It  took  Tom  two  or  three  minutes  to  reason  this  out  to 
himself,  but  at  last  he  understood  the  drift  of  what  his 
companion  said.  As  the  line  through  one  toe  and  heel 
passed  along  the  centre  of  the  other,  the  foot  must  each 
time  have  been  put  down  in  a straight  line,  while  if  the  foot- 
prints had  been  made  by  a person  who  turned  out  his  toes 
they  would  never  point  straight  towards  those  farther  on. 

“Well,  what  is  your  advice,  chief1?”  Jerry  asked. 

“Must  camp  and  eat,”  the  Indian  replied,  “horses  gone 
far  enough.  No  fear  here,  red-skin  gone  on  trail.” 

“Do  you  think  there  have  been  more  than  one,  chief?” 

“Not  know,”  Leaping  Horse  said;  “find  out  by  and  by.” 

Tom  now  noticed  that  Hunting  Dog  had  disappeared. 

“ Where  shall  we  make  the  fire?” 

The  chief  pointed  to  the  ashes. 

“That’s  it,”  Jerry  said.  “If  any  redskin  came  along  you 
see,  Tom,  there  would  be  nothing  to  tell  them  that  more 
than  one  party  had  been  here.” 

The  chief  this  time  undertook  the  collection  of  fuel  him- 
self, and  a bright  fire  was  presently  burning.  Two  hours 
later  Hunting  Dog  came  back.  He  talked  for  some  time 
earnestly  with  the  chief,  and  taking  out  two  leaves  from  his 
wampum  bag  opened  them  and  showed  him  two  tiny  heaps 
of  black  dust.  Jerry  asked  no  questions  until  the  conversation 
was  done,  and  then  while  Hunting  Dog  cut  off  a large  chunk 
of  deer’s  flesh,  and  placing  it  in  the  hot  ashes  sat  himself 
quietly  down  to  wait  until  it  was  cooked,  he  said : 

“Well,  chief,  what  is  the  news?” 

“The  Indian  had  a horse,  Hunting  Dog  came  upon  the 
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spot  where  he  had  left  it  a hundred  yards  away.  When  he 
saw  ashes,  he  came  to  look  at  them.  Afterwards  he  fol- 
lowed the  trail  quite  plain  on  the  soft  ground  at  head  of 
lake.  Over  there,”  and  he  pointed  to  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
<c Indian  stopped  and  fired  twice.” 

“How  on  earth  did  he  know  that,  chief1?” 

The  chief  pointed  to  the  two  leaves.  The  scout  examined 
the  powder.  “Wads,”  he  said.  “They  are  leather  wads, 
Tom,  shrivelled  and  burnt.  What  did  he  fire  at,  chief1?” 

“Signal.  Half  a mile  farther  three  other  mounted  red- 
skins joined  him.  They  stopped  and  had  heap  talk. 
Then  one  rode  away  into  hills,  the  others  went  on  at  gallop 
on  trail.” 

“That  is  all  bad,  chief.  The  fellow  who  went  up  the  hills 
no  doubt  made  for  a village1?” 

The  chief  nodded. 

“ The  only  comfort  is  that  Harry  has  got  a good  start  of 
them.  It  was  a week  from  the  time  you  left  them  before  we 
met  you,  that  is  three  days  ago,  so  that  if  the  red-skins  took 
up  the  trail  yesterday,  Harry  has  ten  days’  start  of  them.” 

Leaping  Horse  shook  his  head.  “Long  start  if  travel 
fast,  little  start  if  travel  slow.” 

“ I see  what  you  mean.  If  they  pushed  steadily  on 
up  the  valley,  they  have  gone  a good  distance,  but  if  they 
stopped  to  catch  beaver  or  prospect  for  gold  they  may  not 
have  got  far  away.  Hadn’t  we  be  better  pushing  on, 
chief]” 

“No  good,  horses  make  three  days’  journey;  rest  well  to- 
day, travel  right  on  to-morrow.  If  go  farther  to-night, 
little  good  to-morrow.  Good  camp  here,  all  rest.” 

“ Well,  no  doubt  you.  are  right,  chief,  but  it  worries  one 
to  think  that  while  we  are  sitting  here  those  ’tarnal  red-skins 
may  be  attacking  our  friends.  My  only  hope  is  that  Harry, 
who  has  done  a lot  of  Indian  fighting,  will  hide  his  trail  as 
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much  as  possible  as  he  goes  on,  and  that  they  will  have  a 
lot  of  trouble  in  finding  it.” 

The  chief  nodded.  “My  white  brother,  Harry,  knows 
Indian  ways.  He  did  not  think  he  had  come  to  Indian 
country  here  or  he  would  not  have  left  his  ashes.  But 
beyond  this  he  will  be  sure  to  hide  his  trail,  and  the  ’Rap- 
pahoes  will  have  to  follow  slow.” 

“ You  think  they  are  ’Rappahoes,  chief  V9 

“Yes,  this  ’Rappahoe  country.  The  Shoshones  are  further 
north,  and  are  friendly;  the  Bannacks  and  Nez  perces  are  in  . 
north-west,  near  Snake  River;  and  the  Sioux  more  on  the 
north  and  east,  on  other  side  of  great  mountains.  ’Rappa- 
hoes  here.” 

“Waal,”  Jerry  said  wrathfully,  “onless  they  catch  Harry 
asleep,  some  of  the  darned  skunks  will  be  rubbed  out  afore 
they  get  his  scalp.  It  is  a good  country  for  hiding  trail. 
There  are  many  streams  coming  down  from  the  hills  into 
the  Big  Wind,  and  they  can  turn  up  or  down  any  of  them  as 
they  please,  and  land  on  rocky  ground  too,  so  it  would  be 
no  easy  matter  to  track  them.  By  the  lay  of  the  country 
there  does  not  seem  much  chance  of  gold  anywheres  about 
here,  and,  as  I reckon,  they  will  be  thinking  more  of  that 
than  of  beaver  skins,  so  I think  they  would  push  straight 
on.” 

“Harry  said  he  should  get  out  of  Big  Wind  River  valley 
quick,”  Leaping  Horse  said.  “Too  many  Indians  there. 
Get  into  mountains  other  side.  Go  up  Riviere  de  Noir, 
then  over  big  mountains  into  Sierra  Shoshone,  and  then 
down  Buffalo  through  Jackson’s  Hole,  and  then  strike 
Snake  River.  I told  him  heap  bad  Indians  in  Jackson’s 
Hole,  Bannacks  and  Nez  perces.  He  said  not  go  down  into 
valley,  keep  on  foot-hills.  I told  him,  too  bad  journey, 
but  he  and  other  pale-faces  thought  could  do  it,  and  might 
find  much  gold.  No  good  Leaping  Horse  talk.” 
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“ This  is  a dog-goned  bad  business  I have  brought  you 
into,  Tom.  I reckoned  we  should  not  get  out  without 
troubles,  but  I did  not  calkerlate  on  our  getting  into  them 
so  soon.” 

“You  did  not  bring  me  here,  Jerry,  so  you  need  not 
blame  yourself  for  that.  It  was  I brought  you  into  it,  for 
you  did  not  make  up  your  mind  to  come  till  I had  settled 
to  go  with  Leaping  Horse.” 

“I  reckon  I should  have  come  anyhow,”  Jerry  grumbled. 
“ Directly  the  chief  said  where  Harry  and  the  others  had 
gone  my  mind  was  set  on  joining  them.  It  was  a new 
country,  and  there  wur  no  saying  what  they  might  strike, 
and  though  I ain’t  a regular  Indian-fighter,  leaving  them 
alone  when  they  leave  me  alone,  I can’t  say  as  I am  averse 
to  a scrimmage  with  them  if  the  odds  are  anyways  equal.” 

“It  is  a wonderful  country,”  Tom  said,  looking  at  the 
almost  perpendicular  cliffs  across  the  valley,  with  their 
regular  coloured  markings,  their  deep  fissures,  crags,  and 
pinnacles,  “and  worth  coming  a long  way  to  see.” 

“ I don’t  say  as  it  ain’t  curous,  but  I have  seen  the  like 
down  on  the  Colorado,  and  I don’t  care  if  I never  see  no 
more  of  it  if  we  carry  our  scalps  safe  out  of  this.  I don’t 
say  as  I object  to  hills  if  they  are  covered  with  forest, 
for  there  is  safe  to  be  plenty  of  game  there,  and  the  wood 
comes  in  handy  for  timbering,  but  this  kind  of  country  that 
looks  as  if  some  chaps  with  paint-pots  had  been  making 
lines  all  over  it,  ain’t  to  my  taste  noway.  Here,  lad;  I 
never  travel  without  hooks  and  lines ; you  can  get  a break- 
fast and  dinner  many  a day  when  a gun  would  bring  down 
on  you  a score  of  red  varmints.  I expect  you  will  find  fish 
in  the  lake.  Many  of  these  mountain  lakes  just  swarm 
with  them.  You  had  better  look  about  and  catch  a few 
bugs,  there  ain’t  no  better  bait.  Those  jumping  bugs  are 
as  good  as  any,”  and  he  pointed  to  a grasshopper,  somewhat 
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to  Tom’s  relief,  for  the  lad  had  just  been  wondering  where 
he  should  look  for  bugs,  not  having  seen  one  since  he 
landed  in  the  States. 

There  were  two  lines  and  hooks  in  the  miner’s  outfit,  and 
Tom  and  Hunting  Dog,  after  catching  some  grasshoppers, 
went  down  to  the  lake,  while  J erry  and  the  chief  had  a long 
and  earnest  conversation  together.  The  baited  hooks  were 
scarcely  thrown  into  the  water  when  they  were  seized,  and 
in  a quarter  of  an  hour  ten  fine  lake  trout  were  lying  on 
the  bank.  Tom  was  much  delighted.  He  had  fished  from 
boats,  but  had  never  met  with  much  success,  and  his  pleasure 
at  landing  five  fish  averaging  four  or  five  pounds  a piece  was 
great.  As  it  was  evidently  useless  to  catch  more,  they  wound 
up  their  lines,  and  Hunting  Dog  split  the  fish  open  and  laid 
them  down  on  the  rock,  which  was  so  hot  that  Tom  could 
scarce  bear  his  hand  on  it. 

Seeing  the  elder  men  engaged  in  talk  Tom  did  not  return 
to  them,  but  endeavoured  to  keep  up  a conversation  with  the 
young  Indian,  whom  he  found  to  be  willing  enough  to  talk 
now  they  were  alone,  and  who  knew  much  more  English 
than  he  had  given  him  credit  for.  As  soon  as  the  sun 
set  the  fire  was  extinguished,  and  they  lay  down  to  sleep 
shortly  afterwards.  An  hour  before  daylight  they  were  in 
the  saddle.  Hunting  Dog  rode  ahead  on  the  line  he  had 
followed  the  day  before.  As  soon  as  it  became  light  Tom  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  but  it  was  only  now  and 
then,  when  the  Indian  pointed  to  the  print  of  a horse’s 
hoof  in  the  sand  between  the  rocks,  that  he  could  make 
them  out.  The  two  Indians  followed  the  track,  however, 
without  the  slightest  difficulty,  the  horses  going  at  a hand 
gallop. 

“ They  don’t  look  to  me  like  horses’  foot-prints,”  Tom  said 
to  Jerry  when  they  had  passed  a spot  where  the  marks  were 
unusually  clear. 
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“ I reckon  you  have  never  seen  the  track  of  an  unshod 
horse  before,  Tom.  With  a shod  horse  you  see  nothing 
but  the  mark  of  the  shoe,  here  you  get  the  print  of 
the  whole  hoof.  Harry  has  been  careful  enough  here,  and 
has  taken  the  shoes  off  his  ponies,  for  among  all  the  marks, 
we  have  not  seen  any  made  by  a shod  horse.  The  Indians 
never  shoe  theirs,  and  the  mark  of  an  iron  is  enough  to 
tell  the  first  red-skin  who  passes  that  a white  man  has  gone 
along  there.  The  chief  and  I took  off  the  shoes  of  the  four 
horses  yesterday  afternoon  when  you  were  fishing.  We  put 
them  and  the  nails  by  to  use  when  we  get  out  of  this  dog- 
goned  country.” 

After  riding  for  two  hours  they  came  to  the  bank  of  a 
stream.  The  chief  held  up  his  hand  for  them  to  stop,  while 
he  dismounted  and  examined  the  foot-marks.  Then  he 
mounted  again  and  rode  across  the  stream,  which  was  some 
ten  yards  wide  and  from  two  to  three  feet  deep.  He  went 
on  a short  distance  beyond  it,  leapt  from  his  saddle,  threw 
the  reins  on  the  horse’s  neck,  and  returned  to  the  bank  on 
foot.  He  went  a short  distance  up  the  stream  and  then  as 
much  down,  stooping  low  and  examining  every  inch  of  the 
ground.  Then  he  stood  up  and  told  the  others  to  cross. 

“Leave  your  horses  by  mine,”  he  said  as  they  joined 
him.  “Trail  very  bad,  all  rock.”  He  spoke  to  the  young 
Indian,  who,  on  dismounting,  at  once  went  forward,  quarter- 
ing the  ground  like  a spaniel  in  search  of  game,  while  the 
chief  as  carefully  searched  along  the  bank. 

“Best  leave  them  to  themselves,  Tom;  they  know  what 
they  are  doing.” 

“They  are  hunting  for  the  trail,  Jerry,  I suppose?” 

“Ay,  lad.  Harry  struck  on  a good  place  when  he  crossed 
where  he  did,  for  you  see  the  rock  here  is  as  smooth  as 
the  top  of  a table,  and  the  wind  has  swept  it  as  clean  of 
dust  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  an  eastern  woman’s  broom. 
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If  the  horses  had  been  shod  there  would  have  been 
scratches  on  the  rock  that  would  have  been  enough  for  the 
dullest  Indian  to  follow,  but  an  unshod  horse  leaves  no 
mark  on  ground  like  this.  I expect  the  red-skins  who 
followed  them  were  just  as  much  puzzled  as  the  chief  is. 
There  ain’t  no  saying  whether  they  crossed  and  went  straight 
on,  or  whether  they  never  crossed  at  all  or  kept  in  the 
stream  either  up  or  down.” 

It  was  half  an  hour  before  the  two  Indians  had  concluded 
their  examination  of  the  ground. 

“Well,  chief,  what  do  you  make  of  it?”  Jerry  asked  when 
they  had  spoken  a few  words  together. 

“Hunting  Dog  has  good  eyes,”  the  chief  said.  “The 
white  men  went  forward,  the  red  men  could  not  find  the 
trail,  and  thought  that  they  had  kept  in  the  river,  so  they 
went  up  to  search  for  them.  Come,  let  us  go  forward.” 

The  miner  and  Tom  mounted  their  horses,  but  the  Indians 
led  theirs  forward  some  three  hundred  yards.  Then  Hunt- 
ing Dog  pointed  down,  and  the  chief  stooped  low  and 
examined  the  spot. 

“ What  is  it,  chief?”  Jerry  asked;  and  he  and  Tom  both 
got  off  and  knelt  down.  They  could  see  nothing  whatever. 

“ That  is  it,”  Leaping  Horse  said,  and  pointed  to  a piece 
of  rock  projecting  half  an  inch  above  the  flat. 

“I  am  darned  if  I can  see  anything.” 

“There  is  a tiny  hair  there,”  Tom  said,  putting  his  face 
within  a few  inches  of  the  ground.  “ It  might  be  a cat’s 
hair;  it  is  about  the  length,  but  much  thicker.  It  is  brown.” 

“Good!”  the  chief  said,  putting  his  hand  on  Tom’s 
shoulder.  “Now  let  us  ride.”  He  leapt  into  his  saddle, 
the  others  following  his  example,  and  they  went  on  at  the 
same  pace  as  before. 

“Well,  chief,”  the  miner  said,  “what  does  that  hair  tell 
you  about  it,  for  I can’t  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it?” 
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“ The  white  men  killed  a deer  on  their  way  up  here,  and 
they  cut  up  the  hide  and  made  shoes  for  horses,  so  that  they 
should  leave  no  tracks.  One  of  the  horses  trod  on  a little 
rock  and  a hair  came  out  of  the  hide.” 

“That  may  be  it,  chief,”  the  miner  said  after  thinking  the 
matter  over,  “ though  it  ain’t  much  of  a thing  to  go  by.” 

“ Good  enough,”  Leaping  Horse  said.  “We  know  now  the 
line  they  were  taking.  When  we  get  to  soft  ground  see 
trail  plainer.” 

“ What  will  the  others  do  when  they  cannot  find  the  trail 
anywhere  along  the  bank 

“Hide  straight  on,”  the  chief  said.  “ Search  banks  of  next 
river,  look  at  mouths  of  valleys  to  make  sure  white  men 
have  not  gone  up  there,  meet  more  of  tribe,  search  every- 
where closely,  find  trail  at  last.” 

“Well,  that  ought  to  give  Harry  a good  start,  anyhow.” 

“Not  know  how  long  gone  on,”  the  chief  said  gravely. 
“No  rainfall.  Six,  eight — perhaps  only  two  days’  start.” 

“ But  if  they  always  hide  their  tr  il  as  well  as  they  did 
here  I don’t  see  how  the  Indians  can  find  them  at  all — 
especially  as  they  don’t  know  where  they  are  making  for,  as 
we  do.” 

“Find  camp.  Men  on  foot  may  hide  traces,  but  with 
horses  sure  to  find.” 

“That  is  so,”  Jerry  agreed,  shaking  his  head.  “An 
Indian  can  see  with  half  an  eye  where  the  grass  has  been 
cropped  or  the  leaves  stripped  off*  the  bushes.  Yes,  I am  afraid 
that  is  so.  There  ain’t  no  hiding  a camp  from  Indian  eyes 
where  horses  have  been  about.  It  is  sure  to  be  near  a stream. 
Shall  you  look  for  them,  chief?” 

The  Indian  shook  his  head.  “Lose  time,”  he  said. 
“We  go  straight  to  Biviere  de  Noir.” 

“ You  don’t  think,  then,  they  are  likely  to  turn  off  before 
that?” 
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“Leaping  Horse  thinks  not.  They  know  Indian  about 
here.  Perhaps  found  Indian  trail  near  first  camp.  Know, 
anyhow,  many  Indians.  Think  push  straight  on.” 

“ That  is  the  likeliest.  Anyhow,  by  keeping  on  we  must 
get  nearer  to  them.  The  worst  danger  seems  to  me  that  we 
may  overtake  the  red-skins  who  are  hunting  them.” 

The  chief  nodded. 

“It  is  an  all-fired  fix,  Tom,”  Jerry  went  on.  “If  we  go 
slow  we  may  not  be  in  time  to  help  Harry  and  the  others 
to  save  their  scalps;  if  we  go  fast  we  may  come  on  these 
’tarnal  red-skins,  and  have  mighty  hard  work  in  keeping 
our  own  lia’r  on.” 

“ I feel  sure  that  the  chief  will  find  traces  of  them  in  time 
to  prevent  our  running  into  them,  Jerry.  Look  how  good 
their  eyes  are.  Why,  I might  have  searched  all  my  life 
without  noticing  a single  hair  on  a rock.” 

After  riding  some  fifteen  miles  beyond  the  stream,  and 
crossing  two  similar  though  smaller  rivulets,  the  chief  after 
a few  words  with  Jerry  turned  off  to  the  left  and  followed 
the  foot  of  the  hills.  At  the  mouth  of  a narrow  valley  he 
stopped,  examined  the  ground  carefully,  and  then  led  the 
way  up  it,  carrying  his  rifle  in  readiness  across  the  peak  of 
the  saddle.  The  valley  opened  when  they  had  passed  its 
mouth,  and  a thick  grove  of  trees  grew  along  the  bottom. 
As  soon  as  they  were  beneath  their  shelter  they  dismounted. 
The  horses  at  once  began  to  crop  the  grass.  Hunting  Dog 
went  forward  through  the  trees,  rifle  in  hand. 

“Shall  I take  the  bits  out  of  the  horses’  mouths,  Jerry1?” 
Tom  asked. 

“ Not  till  the  young  Indian  returns.  It  is  not  likely  there 
is  a red-skin  village  up  there,  for  we  should  have  seen  a trail 
down  below  if  there  had  been.  Still  there  may  be  a hut  or 
two,  and  we  can  do  nothing  till  he  comes  back.” 

It  was  half  an  hour  before  Hunting  Dog  came  through 
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the  trees  again.  He  shook  his  head,  and  without  a word 
loosened  the  girths  of  his  horse  and  took  off  the  bridle. 

“He  has  seen  no  signs  of  them,  so  we  can  light  a fire  and  get 
something  to  eat.  I am  beginning  to  feel  I want  something 
badly.” 

Thus  reminded  Tom  felt  at  once  that  he  was  desperately 
hungry.  They  had  before  starting  taken  a few  mouthfuls 
of  meat  that  had  been  cooked  the  day  before  and  purposely 
left  over,  but  it  was  now  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  he  felt  ravenous.  The  Indians  quickly  collected  dried 
wood,  and  four  of  the  fish  were  soon  frizzling  on  hot  ashes, 
while  the  kettle,  hung  in  the  flame,  was  beginning  to  sing. 

“We  have  done  nigh  forty  miles,  Tom,  and  the  horses 
must  have  a couple  of  hours’  rest.  We  will  push  on  as 
fast  as  we  can  before  dark,  and  then  wait  until  the  moon 
rises;  it  will  be  up  by  ten.  This  ain’t  a country  to  ride  over 
in  the  dark.  We  will  hide  up  before  morning,  and  not 
go  on  again  till  next  night.  Of  course  we  shall  not  go 
so  fast  as  by  day,  but  we  sha’n’t  have  any  risk  of  being 
ambushed.  The  chief  reckons  from  what  he  has  heard  that 
the  Indian  villages  are  thick  along  that  part  of  the  valley, 
and  that  it  will  never  do  to  travel  by  day.” 

“Then  you  have  given  up  all  hopes  of  finding  Harry’s 
tracks?” 

“It  would  be  just  wasting  our  time  to  look  for  them.  We 
will  push  on  sharp  till  we  are  sure  we  are  ahead  of  them. 
We  may  light  upon  them  by  chance,  but  there  can  be  no 
searching  for  them  with  these  red  varmint  round  us.  It 
would  be  just  chucking  away  our  lives  without  a chance  of 
doing  any  good.  I expect  Harry  and  his  party  are  travelling 
at  night  too;  but  they  won’t  travel  as  fast  as  we  do,  not 
by  a sight.  They  have  got  pack-ponies  with  them,  and  they 
are  likely  to  lay  off  a day  or  two  if  they  come  upon  a good 
place  for  hiding.” 
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They  travelled  but  a few  miles  after  their  halt,  for  the 
Indians  declared  they  could  make  out  smoke  rising  in  two 
or  three  places  ahead;  and  although  neither  Jerry  nor  Tom 
could  distinguish  it,  they  knew  that  the  Indians’  sight  was 
much  keener  than  their  own  in  a matter  of  this  kind.  They 
therefore  halted  again  behind  a mass  of  rocks  that  had  fallen 
down  the  mountain-side.  Hunting  Dog  lay  down  among 
the  highest  of  the  boulders  to  keep  watch,  and  the  horses 
were  hobbled  to  prevent  their  straying.  The  miner  and  the 
chief  lit  their  pipes,  and  Tom  lay  down  on  his  back  for  a sleep. 
A short  time  before  it  became  dusk  the  call  of  a deer  was 
heard. 

“ There  are  wapiti,  chief.  We  can’t  take  a shot  at  them; 
but  it  don’t  matter,  we  have  meat  enough  for  a week.” 

The  chief  had  already  risen  to  his  feet,  rifle  in  hand. 

“It  is  a signal  from  Hunting  Dog,”  he  said,  “he  has  seen 
something  in  the  valley.  My  white  brother  had  better  get 
the  horses  together,”  and  he  made  his  way  up  the  rocks.  In 
a minute  or  two  he  called  out  that  the  horses  might  be  left 
to  feed,  and  presently  came  leisurely  down  to  them.  “ Seen 
Indians — ten  ’Rappahoes.” 

“Which  way  were  they  going?”  - 

“ Riding  from  Big  Wind  River  across  valley.  Been  away 
hunting  among  hills  over  there.  Have  got  meat  packed  on 
horses,  ride  slow.  Not  have  heard  about  white  men’s  trail. 
Going  to  village,  where  we  saw  smoke.” 

Tom  was  fast  asleep  when  Jerry  roused  him,  and  told  him 
that  the  moon  was  rising,  and  that  it  was  time  to  be  off. 

They  started  at  a walk,  the  chief  leading,  Jerry  followed 
him,  while  Tom  rode  between  him  and  Hunting  Dog,  who 
brought  up  the  rear.  Tom  had  been  warned  that  on  no 
account  was  he  to  speak  aloud.  “ If  you  have  anything  you 
want  to  say,  and  feel  that  you  must  say  it  or  bust,”  Jerry 
remarked,  “just  come  up  alongside  of  me  and  whisper  it. 
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Keep  your  ears  open  and  your  rifle  handy,  we  might  come 
upon  a party  any  minute.  They  might  be  going  back  to 
their  village  after  following  Harry’s  trail  as  long  as  they 
could  track  it,  or  it  might  be  a messenger  coming  back  to 
fetch  up  food,  or  those  fellows  Hunting  Dog  made  out 
going  on  to  join  those  in  front.  Anyhow  we  have  got  to 
travel  as  quiet  as  if  there  was  ears  all  round  us.” 

As  they  passed  the  clumps  of  trees  where  the  Indian 
villages  stood  they  could  see  the  reflection  of  the  fires  on 
the  foliage,  and  heard  the  frequent  barking  of  dogs  and  an 
occasional  shout.  A quarter  of  a mile  farther  the  chief 
halted  and  spoke  to  Hunting  Dog,  who  at  once  dismounted 
and  glided  away  towards  the  village. 

“Gone  to  see  how  many  men  there,”  the  chief  said  in 
explanation  to  Jerry.  “ Too  much  laugh,  no  good.” 

“ He  means  the  men  must  have  gone  off  again,  Tom.  If 
there  were  men  in  the  camp  the  boys  would  not  be  making 
a noise.” 

They  were  but  a few  hundred  yards  from  the  trees,  and  in 
a very  short  time  the  Indian  returned. 

“Men  are  gone,”  he  said;  “only  squaws  and  boys  there.” 

“How  many  lodges  are  there?”  the  chief  asked.  Hunt- 
ing Dog  held  up  both  hands  with  extended  fingers,  and  then 
one  finger  only. 

“Eleven  of  them,”  Jerry  said.  “I  expect  they  are  all 
small  villages,  and  they  move  their  lodges  across  into  the 
forests  when  winter  comes  on.” 

As  soon  as  they  had  mounted,  the  chief  put  his  horse 
into  a canter,  and  at  this  pace  they  went  forward  for  some 
hours,  breaking  into  a walk  occasionally  for  a few  minutes. 

“I  thought  you  said  we  should  not  go  beyond  a walk 
to-night,  Jerry,”  Tom  remarked  on  the  first  of  these  occa- 
sions. 

“That  is  what  we  kinder  agreed,  lad;  but  you  may  be 
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sure  the  chief  has  some  good  reason  for  going  on  faster. 
I dunno  what  it  is,  and  I ain’t  going  to  ask.  Red-skins  hate 
being  questioned.  If  he  wants  to  tell  us  he  will  tell  us  with- 
out being  asked.” 

A faint  light  was  stealing  over  the  sky,  when  the  chief 
halted  his  horse  and  sat  listening.  No  sound,  however, 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

“Did  you  think  you  heard  anything,  chief]” 

“ Leaping  Horse  heard  nothing,  but  he  stopped  to  listen. 
What  does  my  white  brother  think  of  the  ’Rappahoes  having 
gone  on  directly  they  returned  from  the  chase  ] ” 

“ I thought  that  when  they  got  the  news  that  some  white 
men  had  gone  through,  they  might  have  started  to  join  those 
following  up  the  trail.  Isn’t  that  what  you  think,  chief  ] ” 

“ Only  three  white  men,  plenty  Indians  on  trail;  no  hurry 
to  follow;  might  have  had  feast  after  hunt  and  gone  on  in 
morning.” 

“ So  they  might.  You  think  the  whites  have  been  tracked, 
and  are  to  be  attacked  this  morning]” 

“Perhaps  attacked  yesterday.  Perhaps  have  got  strong 
place,  ’Rappahoes  want  more  help  to  take  it.  White  rifle 
shoot  straight,  perhaps  want  more  men  to  starve  them  out.” 

They  again  went  forward,  at  a gallop  now.  Jerry  did  not 
think  much  of  the  chief’s  idea.  It  seemed  to  him  natural 
that  the  Indians  should  want  to  join  in  the  hunt  for  scalps, 
and  to  get  a share  of  the  white  men’s  goods,  though  he 
admitted  that  it  was  strange  they  should  have  gone  on 
without  taking  a meal.  Presently  the  chief  reined  in  his 
horse  again,  and  sat  with  head  bent  forward.  Tom  heard 
an  angry  grunt  from  between  Hunting  Dog’s  teeth.  Listen- 
ing intently  also,  he  was  conscious  of  a faint,  far-away  sound. 
“You  hear]”  the  chief  said  to  Jerry. 

“I  heard  something;  but  it  might  be  anything.  A water- 
fall in  the  hills  miles  away,  that  is  what  it  sounds  like/ 
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“Guns,”  the  chief  said  laconically. 

“Do  you  think  so?”  Jerry  said  doubtfully.  “There  don’t 
seem  to  me  anything  of  guns  in  it.  It  is  just  a sort  of 
murmur  that  keeps  on  and  on.” 

“ It  is  the  mountains  speaking  back  again,”  the  chief  said, 
waving  his  hand.  “ Hills  everywhere.  They  say  to  each 
other,  the  red  men  who  live  in  our  bosoms  are  attacking  the 
pale-face  strangers.” 

“What  do  you  think,  Hunting  Dog?”  Tom  whispered  to 
the  Indian. 

“ Gun-shot,”  he  replied  in  a tone  of  absolute  conviction. 

“Waal,  chief,  I will  not  gainsay  your  opinion,”  Jerry 
said.  “ How  far  do  you  think  it  is  off?” 

“ The  horses  will  take  us  there  in  two  hours,”  the  chief 
replied. 

“ Then  we  can  put  it  at  twenty  miles  at  least.  Let  us  be 
going;  whatever  the  sound  is,  we  shall  know  more  about  it 
before  we  have  gone  much  farther.” 

“Not  too  fast,”  Leaping  Horse  said  as  the  miner  was 
urging  his  horse  forward.  “Maybe  have  to  fight,  maybe 
have  to  run.  No  good  tire  horse  too  much.” 

It  was  more  than  an  hour  before  Tom  could  hear  any  dis- 
tinct change  in  the  character  of  the  sound,  but  at  last  he 
was  able  to  notice  that,  though  seemingly  continuous,  the 
sound  really  pulsated;  sometimes  it  almost  died  away,  then 
suddenly  swelled  out  again,  and  there  were  several  vibra- 
tions close  together.  Jerry,  more  accustomed  to  the  sound 
of  firearms  in  the  mountains,  had  before  this  come  round  to 
the  chiefs  opinion. 

“It  is  guns,  sure  enough,  Tom;  the  chief  has  made  no 
mistake  about  it.  Waal,  there  is  one  comfort,  they  ain’t 
been  surprised.  They  are  making  a good  fight  of  it,  and  we 
may  be  there  in  time  to  take  a hand  in  the  game.” 

“Shall  we  ride  straight  on  and  join  them?’* 
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“I  reckon  not,  lad.  We  must  wait  until  we  see  what 
sort  of  place  Harry  is  in,  and  how  we  can  best  help  him, 
before  we  fix  on  any  scheme.” 

The  sound  became  louder  and  clearer.  The  echo  was  still 
continuous,  but  the  sound  of  the  shots  could  be  distinctly 
heard. 

“It  is  over  there,  to  the  right,”  Jerry  said.  “They  must 
have  crossed  the  Big  Wind  River.” 

“And  gone  up  the  De  Noir  valley,”  the  chief  said.  “We 
ought  to  be  close  to  it  now.” 

“ Yes,  I reckon  it  can’t  be  far  off,  by  what  you  told  me 
about  the  distance.” 

“Better  cross  Big  Wind  at  once.  They  no  see  us  now.” 

“I  agree  with  you,  chief;  it  would  not  do  for  them  to 
get  sight  of  us.  If  they  did  our  case  would  be  worse  than 
Harry’s.  I expect  he  has  got  strongly  posted,  or  he  would 
have  been  wiped  out  long  ago;  that  is  what  would  happen 
to  us  if  they  were  to  make  us  out  and  spy  our  numbers  afore 
we  get  to  some  place  where  we  and  Harry’s  outfit  can  help 
each  other.” 

They  rode  rapidly  down  to  the  river.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a few  yards  in  the  middle,  where  the  horses  had  to 
swim,  the  depth  was  not  great,  and  they  were  soon  on  the 
other  side.  They  rode  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  then 
kept  along  it.  The  sound  of  firing  became  louder  and 
louder,  and  Tom  felt  his  heart  beat  quickly  at  the  thought 
that  he  might  soon  be  engaged  in  a desperate  fight  with  the 
Indians,  and  that  with  the  odds  greatly  against  his  party. 
Presently  the  hills  fell  sharply  away,  and  they  were  at  the 
entrance  of  the  valley  of  the  Riviere  de  Noir,  which  is  the 
principal  arm  of  the  Big  Wind  River  at  this  point.  The 
firing  had  very  much  died  out  during  the  last  few  minutes, 
and  only  an  occasional  shot  was  heard. 

“ They  have  beat  off  the  attack  so  far,”  Jerry  said  to  him 
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encouragingly.  “ Now  we  have  got  to  lie  low  a bit,  while 
the  chief  sees  how  things  stand.” 

Leaping  Horse  dismounted  at  the  mouth  of  a narrow  canon 
running  up  into  the  cliff  beside  them.  A little  stream  trickled 
down  its  centre. 

“Could  not  have  been  better,”  Jerry  said.  “Here  is  a 
place  we  four  could  hold  against  a crowd  of  red-skins  for 
hours.  There  is  water  anyway,  and  where  there  is  water 
there  is  mostly  a little  feed  for  horses.  I will  take  your 
horse,  chief,  and  Tom  will  take  Hunting  Dog’s,  if  so  be  you 
mean  him  to  go  with  you. 

“Don’t  you  worry  yourself,  lad,”  he  went  on,  seeing  how 
anxious  Tom  looked,  as  they  started  with  the  horses  up  the 
canon.  “ If  Harry  and  his  friends  have  beaten  off  the  first 
attack  you  may  bet  your  boots  they  are  safe  for  some  time. 
It  is  clear  the  red-skins  have  drawn  off,  and  are  holding 
a pow-wow  as  to  how  they  are  to  try  next.  They  attacked, 
you  see,  just  as  the  day  was  breaking;  that  is  their  favourite 
hour,  and  I reckon  Harry  must  have  been  expecting  them, 
and  that  he  and  his  mates  were  prepared.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

UNITED. 

THE  canon  showed  no  sign  of  widening  until  they  had 
proceeded  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  entrance, 
then  it  broadened  suddenly  for  a distance  of  a hundred 
yards. 

“ There  has  been  a big  slip  here  both  sides,”  the  miner 
said,  looking  round.  “ It  must  have  taken  place  a great 
many  years  ago,  for  the  winter  floods  have  swept  away  all 
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signs  of  it,  and  there  are  grass  and  trees  on  the  slopes. 
The  horses  can  find  enough  to  keep  them  alive  here  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  that  is  all  we  shall  want,  I hope.” 

“It  would  be  a nasty  place  to  get  out  of,  Jerry,  for  the 
cliffs  are  perpendicular  from  half-way  up.” 

“ It  ain’t  likely  as  there  is  any  place  we  could  get  out 
without  following  it  to  the  upper  end,  which  may  be  some  fifty 
miles  away.  I don’t  know  the  country  it  runs  through,  but  the 
red-skins  are  pretty  certain  to  know  all  about  it.  If  they  were 
to  track  us  here  they  would  never  try  to  fight  their  way  in, 
but  would  just  set  a guard  at  the  mouth  and  at  the  upper 
end  and  starve  us  out.  It  is  a good  place  to  hide  in,  but  a 
dog-goned  bad  one  to  be  caught  in.  However,  I hope  it  ain’t 
coming  to  that.  It  is  we  who  are  going  to  attack  them,  and 
not  them  us,  and  that  makes  all  the  difference.  The  red-skins 
can’t  have  a notion  that  there  are  any  other  white  men  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  when  we  open  fire  on  them  it  will 
raise  such  a scare  for  a bit  that  it  will  give  us  a chance  of 
joining  the  others  if  we  choose.  That  of  course  must  depend 
on  their  position.” 

They  walked  back  to  the  mouth  of  the  canon,  and  had  not 
to  wait  long  for  the  return  of  the  Indians. 

“Come,”  Leaping  Horse  said  briefly,  at  once  turning  and 
going  off  at  a swift  pace. 

Jerry  asked  no  questions,  but  with  Tom  followed  close 
on  the  Indians’  heels.  There  were  bushes  growing  among 
the  fallen  rocks  and  debris  from  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and 
they  were,  therefore,  able  to  go  forward  as  quickly  as  they 
could  leap  from  boulder  to  boulder,  without  fear  of  being 
seen.  A quarter  of  an  hour’s  run,  and  the  chief  climbed  up 
to  a ledge  on  the  face  of  the  cliff  where  a stratum  harder 
than  those  above  it  had  resisted  the  effects  of  the  weather 
and  formed  a shelf  some  twelve  feet  wide.  He  went  down 
on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  keeping  close  to  the  wall 
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crawled  along  to  a spot  where  some  stunted  bushes  had  made 
good  their  hold.  The  others  followed  him,  and  lying  down 
behind  the  bushes  peered  through  them. 

The  valley  was  four  or  five  hundred  yards  wide,  and  down 
its  centre  ran  the  stream.  Close  to  the  water’s  edge  rose 
abruptly  a steep  rock.  It  was  some  fifty  feet  in  height  and 
but  four  or  five  yards  across  at  the  top.  On  the  north  and 
west  the  rocks  were  too  perpendicular  to  be  climbed,  but 
the  other  sides  had  crumbled  down,  the  stones  being  covered 
with  brushwood.  From  the  point  where  they  were  looking 
they  could  see  the  six  horses  lying  among  the  bushes. 
They  were  evidently  tightly  roped,  and  had  probably  been 
led  up  there  when  the  attack  began  and  thrown  at  the 
highest  point  to  which  they  could  be  taken,  a spot  being 
chosen  where  the  bushes  concealed  their  exact  position  from 
those  below.  The  rock  was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  from  the  spot  where  the  party  was  lying,  and  their 
position  was  about  level  with  its  top.  Some  twenty 
Indians  were  gathered  a few  hundred  yards  higher  up  the 
valley,  and  about  as  many  some  distance  down  it. 

“Why  didn’t  the  varmint  take  their  places  here!”  Jerry 
whispered  to  the  chief. 

“They  came  here.  See,”  and  he  pointed  to  a patch  of  blood 
a few  feet  beyond  him.  “ Indian  guns  not  shoot  far,”  he 
said,  “powder  weak;  white  man’s  rifles  carry  here,  red-skin 
not  able  to  shoot  so  far.  When  they  found  that,  went  away 
again.” 

“What  are  they  going  to  do  now,  do  you  think1?” 

“ Soon  attack  again.” 

Half  an  hour  passed,  and  then  a loud  yell  gave  the  signal 
and  the  two  troops  galloped  towards  the  rock.  They  had 
evidently  had  experience  of  the  accuracy  of  the  white 
men’s  fire;  not  an  Indian  showed  himself,  each  dropping 
over  one  side  of  his  pony,  with  an  arm  resting  in  a rope 
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round  the  animals7  necks  and  one  leg  thrown  over  the  back. 
So  they  dashed  forward  until  close  to  the  foot  of  the  rocks. 
Another  instant  and  they  would  have  thrown  themselves 
from  their  horses  and  taken  to  the  bushes,  but  although 
hidden  from  the  sight  of  the  defenders  of  the  position, 
they  were  exposed  to  the  full  view  of  the  party  on  the  ledge, 
from  whom  they  were  distant  not  more  than  two  hundred 
yards.  The  chief  fired  first,  and  almost  together  the  other 
three  rifles  flashed  out.  Three  of  the  Indians  fell  from  their 
horses,  another  almost  slipped  off,  but  with  an  effort  re- 
covered his  hold  with  his  leg.  A yell  of  astonishment  and 
fear  broke  from  the  Indians.  As  the  two  bands  mingled 
together,  some  of  the  riders  were  exposed  to  those  on  the 
top  of  the  rock,  and  three  shots  were  fired.  Two  more  of 
the  ’Rappahoes  fell,  and  the  whole  band  in  obedience  to  a 
shout  from  one  of  their  chiefs  galloped  at  full  speed  down 
the  valley.  The  three  men  sprang  to  their  feet,  waving 
their  hats,  while  the  party  on  the  ledge  also  leapt  up  with 
a shout. 

“It’s  you,  chief,  I see!”  one  of  those  on  the  rocks  shouted. 
“ I have  been  hoping  ever  since  morning  to  hear  the  crack 
of  your  rifle,  and  I never  heard  a more  welcome  sound.  We 
should  have  been  rubbed  out  sure.  Who  have  you  got  with 
you?” 

“It’s  Jerry  Curtis,  Harry.  I come  up  along  with  Leaping 
Horse,  though  I did  not  expect  to  find  you  in  such  a bad 
fix.  This  young  Indian  is  Hunting  Dog,  and  this  young 
chap  next  to  me  is  your  nephew,  Tom  Wade.  You  did  not 
expect  to  meet  him  like  this,  I reckon?” 

While  he  had  been  speaking,  all  had  reloaded  their 
rifles. 

“ You  had  best  go  across  and  talk  it  over  with  Harry,  chief, 
and  consart  measures  with  him  for  getting  out  of  this  fix. 
Those  red-skins  have  got  a bad  scare,  but  you  may  bet  they 
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ain’t  gone  far;  and  they  have  lost  six  of  their  bucks  now 
beside  what  the  others  shot  before,  and  it  ain’t  in  Indian 
natur  for  them  to  put  up  with  such  a loss  as  that.”  He 
had  been  looking  at  the  rock  as  he  spoke,  and  turning 
round  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  for  the  chief  was 
no  longer  there.  Looking  down  they  saw  that  he  had  man- 
aged to  make  his  way  down  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  in  another 
two  minutes  was  ascending  the  rock.  There  he  stood  for 
some  time  in  earnest  conversation  with  the  whites,  and 
then  returned  to  the  ledge. 

“ Trouble  over  horses,”  he  said. 

“Ay,  ay,  I reckoned  that  was  what  you  was  talking 
over.  There  ain’t  no  going  back  for  them  now.” 

The  chief  shook  his  head.  “ ’Rappahoes  keep  watch,”  he 
said,  “ cannot  go  till  night  to  fetch  horses.  All  lie  here  to- 
day,  go  across  to  rock  when  darkness  comes,  then  white  men 
go  up  valley  till  get  to  trees  an  hour’s  march  away;  can  see 
them  from  rock.  Get  in  among  trees  and  work  up  into 
hills.  Leaping  Horse  and  Hunting  Dog  cross  river,  go 
down  other  side  past  ’Rappahoes,  then  cross  back  and  get 
into  canon,  drive  horses  up.  White  men  meet  them  up  in 
mountains.” 

“ That  seems  a good  plan  enough,  chief.  That  is,  if  you 
can  get  out  at  the  other  end  of  the  canon.” 

“ Canon  little  up  high,”  the  chief  replied.  “ Find  some 
place  to  climb.” 

“But  they  may  find  the  horses  to-day.” 

The  Indian  nodded.  “ May  find,  perhaps  not.” 

“Why  should  we  not  go  across  to  the  rock  at  once, 
chief?” 

“Indian  count  on  fingers  how  many.  They  do  not  know 
we  only  four;  much  troubled  in  their  mind  where  men  come 
from,  who  can  be.  Red-skins  not  like  white  men.  Have 
many  fancies.  Fire  come  out  of  bush  where  ’Rappahoe 
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had  been  killed;  think  that  bad  medicine,  keep  together 
and  talk.  Think  if  men  here,  why  not  go  across  to  rock.” 

“ I should  not  be  surprised  if  you  are  right,  chief.  They 
are  more  likely  to  fancy  we  have  come  down  from  above 
than  from  below,  for  they  must  have  reckoned  for  sure 
there  were  no  other  white  men  in  the  Big  Wind  Valley,  and 
our  not  showing  ourselves  will  give  them  an  all-fired  scare.” 

“What  does  the  chief  mean  by  bad  medicine,  Jerry 
Tom  asked. 

“A  red-skin  is  full  of  all  sorts  of  ideas.  Anything  he 
can’t  make  head  nor  tail  of,  is  bad  medicine;  they  think 
there  is  some  magic  in  it,  and  that  old  Nick  has  had  his 
finger  in  the  pie.  When  they  get  an  idea  like  that  in 
their  minds,  even  the  bravest  of  them  loses  his  pluck,  and 
is  like  a child  who  thinks  he  has  seen  a ghost.  It  is  a mighty 
good  notion  for  us  to  lie  low  all  day.  The  red-skins  will 
reason  it  all  out,  and  will  say,  if  these  are  white  men  who 
killed  our  brothers  why  the  ’tarnal  don’t  they  go  and  join 
the  others,  there  ain’t  nothing  to  prevent  them.  If  they  ain’t 
white  men,  who  are  they  1 Maybe  they  can  move  without  our 
being  able  to  see  them  and  will  shoot  from  some  other  place. 
No,  I reckon  it  is  likely  they  will  keep  pretty  close  together 
and  won’t  venture  to  scatter  to  look  for  tracks,  and  in  that 
case  the  chief’s  plan  will  work  out  all  right.  In  course,  a good 
deal  depends  on  their  chief;  one  of  them  is  among  those  we 
shot,  you  can  make  out  his  feathers  from  here.  If  he  is 
the  boss  chief  it  may  be  that  they  will  give  it  up  altogether; 
the  next  chief  will  throw  the  blame  on  to  him,  and  may  like 
enough  persuade  them  to  draw  off  altogether.  If  it  ain’t  the 
boss  chief,  then  they  are  bound  to  try  again.  He  would  not 
like  to  take  them  back  to  their  villages  with  the  news  that  a 
grist  of  them  had  been  killed  and  narry  a scalp  taken.  I 
expect  you  will  see  this  afternoon  some  of  them  come  down 
to  palaver  with  Harry.” 
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The  morning  passed  quietly  and  not  unpleasantly,  for  they 
were  lying  in  the  shade,  but  before  noon  the  sun  had 
climbed  up  over  the  cliff  behind  them  and  shone  down  with 
great  force,  and  they  had  to  lie  with  their  heads  well  under 
the  bushes  to  screen  them  from  its  rays.  Presently,  Leap- 
ing Horse  said: 

“ Indian  chief  come,  no  lift  heads.” 

All  shifted  their  position  so  as  to  look  down  the  valley. 
An  Indian  chief,  holding  up  his  hands  to  show  that  he  was 
unarmed,  was  advancing  on  foot,  accompanied  by  another 
Indian  also  without  arms. 

“ There  is  Harry  going  down  to  meet  them,”  Jerry  said. 

Tom  looked  eagerly  at  the  figure  that  came  down  from 
the  rock  and  advanced  to  meet  the  Indians.  It  seemed 
strange  to  him  that  after  having  come  so  far  to  join  his 
uncle  they  should  remain  for  hours  in  sight  of  each 
other  without  meeting.  It  was  too  far  to  distinguish  his 
features,  but  he  saw  by  the  light  walk  and  easy  swing  of 
the  figure  that  his  uncle  was  a much  more  active  man  than 
he  had  expected  to  see.  He  had  known  indeed  that  he  was  but 
forty  years  old,  but  he  had  somehow  expected  that  the  life  of 
hardship  he  had  led  would  have  aged  him,  and  he  was 
surprised  to  see  that  his  walk  and  figure  were  those  of  a 
young  man. 

“ Is  it  not  rather  dangerous,  his  coming  down  alone  to 
meet  two  of  them]  They  may  have  arms  hidden.” 

“ They  have  got  arms,  you  may  be  sure,”  Jerry  replied. 
“They  have  knives  for  certain,  and  most  likely  toma- 
hawks, but  I expect  Harry  has  got  his  six-shooter.  But  it 
don’t  matter  whether  he  has  or  not,  there  are  his  two  mates 
up  on  that  rock  with  their  rifles,  and  we  are  across  here. 
The  ’Kappahoes  would  know  well  enough  their  lives  wouldn’t 
be  worth  a red  cent  if  they  were  to  try  any  of  their  games. 
They  don’t  mean  business;  they  will  make  out  they  have 
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come  to  persuade  Harry  and  his  mates  to  give  up,  which 
they  know  quite  well  they  ain’t  fools  enough  to  do.  But 
what  is  really  in  their  minds  is  to  try  and  find  out  who  we 
are,  and  where  we  have  come  from.” 

The  conversation  lasted  a few  minutes.  Tom  could  see 
that  questions  were  being  asked  about  the  concealed  party, 
for  the  chief  pointed  to  the  ledge  two  or  three  times.  When 
the  talk  was  over  the  Indians  went  down  the  valley  again 
at  a slow  pace,  never  once  looking  back,  and  the  Englishman 
returned  to  the  rocks. 

“ I don’t  suppose  they  have  got  much  from  Harry.” 

“I  suppose  uncle  talks  their  language?” 

“ No,  I don’t  reckon  he  knows  the  ’Bappahoe  dialect.  But 
the  tribes  on  the  western  side  of  the  plains  can  mostly 
understand  each  other’s  talk;  and  as  I know  he  can  get  on 
well  with  the  Utes,  he  is  sure  to  be  able  to  understand  the 
’Bappahoes’  talk.” 

“ Leaping  Horse  will  go  along  the  ledge,”  the  chief  said 
a few  minutes  later,  after  a short  conversation  with  Hunting 
Dog.  “ The  ’Bappahoes  will  try  to  find  out  who  are  here ; 
not  like  to  attack  the  rock  till  find  out.” 

The  two  Indians  lay  down  flat  on  the  ledge,  and  crawled 
along  without  raising  themselves  in  the  slightest  until  they 
reached  a point  where  the  cliffs  projected  somewhat.  From 
here  they  could  see  down  the  valley,  and  they  lay  immov- 
able, with  their  rifles  in  front  of  them. 

“They  are  not  more  than  fifty  yards  or  so  from  those 
bushes  where  we  got  up  on  to  the  ledge.  That  is  where  the 
red-skins  are  likely  to  try  crawling  up,  for  there  they  would 
be  out  of  sight  of  the  rock.” 

“Surely  they  would  never  venture  to  come  along  the 
ledge  in  daylight,  Jerry.  They  would  have  to  pass  along 
under  the  fire  of  uncle  and  his  mates,  and  would  have  our 
rifles  to  meet  in  front.” 
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“No,  it  would  only  be  one,  or  at  most,  two  scouts.  They 
would  reckon  that  from  that  point  where  the  chief  is  lying 
they  would  get  a view  right  along  the  ledge  to  here,  and  be 
able  to  make  out  what  we  are.  It  is  the  strangeness  of  the 
thing  that  has  kept  them  quiet  all  these  hours,  and  I expect 
their  chief  will  want  to  prove  that  there  are  only  a few  of  us, 
and  that  we  are  men  for  certain.  I reckon  they  have  sent 
off  to  the  villages  already,  and  there  will  be  more  of  the 
varmint  here  to-night.  The  Indians  are  never  fond  of 
attacking  in  the  dark ; still,  if  they  were  sure  about  us,  they 
might  try  it.  They  would  know  they  could  get  up  to  the 
foot  of  that  rock  before  being  seen,  and  once  among  the 
bushes  they  would  reckon  they  could  make  easy  work  of  it.” 

A quarter  of  an  hour  later  there  was  the  crack  of  a rifle, 
followed  instantly  by  an  Indian  yell. 

“ That  is  the  chiefs  piece,  Tom,  and  I reckon  the  lead  has 
gone  straight.” 

The  silence  remained  unbroken  for  the  next  two  hours,  and 
then  Leaping  Horse  crawled  back  as  quietly  as  he  had  gone. 

“What  was  it,  chief]” 

“ It  was  a 'Rappahoe,  who  will  scout  no  more,”  the  chief  said 
quietly.  “ He  came  up  the  bushes,  but  before  he  could  step 
on  to  the  ledge  Leaping  Horse  fired,  and  he  will  take  no 
tales  back  to  his  tribe.” 

“They  won't  try  again,  chief]” 

Leaping  Horse  shook  his  head.  “First  take  rock,”  he 
said,  “then  when  they  have  the  scalps  of  the  white  men 
they  will  watch  us  here.  Will  know  we  cannot  stay  here 
long  without  water.” 

“You  are  right  there,  chief,  and  no  mistake;  my  tongue 
is  like  a piece  of  leather  now,  and  as  soon  as  it  gets  dark  I 
shall  make  a bee-line  down  to  the  river.  I want  to  have  a 
talk  with  Harry,  but  just  at  present  I want  a drink  a 
blamed  sight  worse.  If  I had  thought  we  were  going  to  be 
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stuck  up  here  all  day  I would  have  brought  my  water- 
bottle  with  me.” 

The  time  passed  very  slowly,  although  the  air  became 
cooler  as  soon  as  the  sun  had  gone  down  behind  the  opposite 
range.  As  soon  as  the  light  faded  a little  the  Indian 
crawled  farther  along  the  ledge,  and  returned  in  a short 
time  saying  that  he  had  found  a spot  where  the  whites 
could  descend.  Two  or  three  times  Jerry  urged  that  it  was 
dark  enough,  before  the  chief  consented  to  move.  At  last, 
however,  he  stood  up  and  gave  the  cry  of  an  owl,  and  they 
were  in  a minute  or  two  joined  by  Hunting  Dog,  who  had 
until  now  remained  at  his  post.  The  chief  at  once  led  the 
way  along  the  ledge  until  he  reached  the  spot  where  the 
rock  had  crumbled  away  somewhat. 

“We  had  better  go  down  one  at  a time,”  Jerry  said. 
“For  if  there  was  a slip  or  a tumble  it  might  let  down  a 
gun-hammer,  and  we  want  our  lead  for  the  ’Kappahoes,  and 
not  for  each  other.” 

When  it  came  to  Tom’s  turn,  he  found  it  a very  difficult 
place  to  get  down  in  the  semi-darkness,  and  two  or  three 
times  he  almost  lost  his  footing.  As  soon  as  all  were  down 
they  fell  into  Indian  file,  and  crossed  the  valley  to  the 
rock,  the  chief  giving  the  hoot  of  an  owl  twice  as  he 
approached  it.  Three  men  at  once  stepped  out  from  the 
bushes  at  its  foot. 

“ I began  to  wonder  when  you  were  coming,  and  was  just 
going  to  get  the  ponies  down  before  it  was  too  dark  to  do  it 
without  running  the  risk  of  breaking  their  legs.  Well,  I am 
right  glad  to  see  you,  Jerry;  and  you  too,  Tom,  though  it  is 
too  dark  to  see  much  of  you.  The  chief  has  been  telling 
me  how  he  brought  you  along.  There  is  no  time  to  talk 
now,  but  I am  right  glad  to  see  you,  lad,”  and  he  shook 
Tom  heartily  by  the  hand.  “Now,  mates,  let  us  get  the 
horses  down.” 
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“ I must  make  tracks  for  the  water  first,  Harry,  the  young 
un  and  I are  pretty  near  choking;  and  I expect  the  Indians 
are  as  bad,  though  it  ain’t  their  natur  to  talk  about  it.” 

“Get  down  horses  first,”  the  chief  said.  “ Too  dark  soon.” 

“ Waal,  I suppose  five  minutes  won’t  make  much  differ- 
ence,” Jerry  grumbled,  “so  here  goes.” 

“I  have  tied  some  hide  over  their  hoofs,”  Harry  said, 
“so  as  to  make  as  little  noise  as  possible  about  it.” 

“Must  make  no  noise,”  the  chief  said  urgently.  “Ked- 
skin  scouts  soon  be  crawling  up.” 

One  by  one  the  horses  were  brought  down,  Harry  leading 
them,  and  the  others  pushing  aside  the  bushes  as  noiselessly 
as  possible.  Then  their  loads  were  carried  down  and  packed 
upon  them. 

“You  get  on  my  horse,  Jerry,”  Harry  Wade  whispered,  “I 
will  walk  with  Tom.  I have  had  no  time  to  say  a word  to 
him  yet,  or  to  ask  about  the  people  at  home.  Where  is  the 
chief]” 

Leaping  Horse  and  his  companion  had  stolen  away  as  soon 
as  the  loads  had  been  adjusted.  The  others  led  the  horses  to 
the  river,  and  allowed  them  to  drink,  while  Jerry  and  Tom 
lay  down  and  took  a long  draught  of  the  water.  The  miner’s 
bottles  were  filled,  and  they  then  started. 

“It  is  lucky  the  river  makes  such  a roar  among  these 
rocks  here,”  Harry  said,  “it  will  drown  the  sound  of  the 
horses’  hoofs.” 

For  half  an  hour  they  proceeded  at  a fast  walk,  then  the 
skins  were  taken  off  the  horses’  feet  and  they  went  on  at 
a trot,  the  two  Wades  taking  hold  of  Jerry’s  stirrup- 
leathers  and  running  alongside.  In  half  an  hour  they 
entered  the  belt  of  trees,  and  dismounting,  at  once  began  to 
ascend  the  hill.  They  were  some  distance  up  when  they 
heard  a distant  yell. 

“You  may  yell  as  much  as  you  like,”  Jerry  panted,  “you 
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won’t  catch  us  now.  They  have  been  a mighty  long  time 
finding  out  we  were  gone.” 

“ They  could  not  make  out  about  you,”  Harry  said.  “ I 
could  see  by  the  chiefs  manner,  and  the  glances  the  Indian 
with  him  kept  giving  to  the  place  where  you  were  lying, 
that  they  were  puzzled  and  alarmed.  They  offered  if  we  would 
surrender  that  they  would  allow  us  to  return  down  the 
valley  without  hurt.  I said,  of  course,  that  I preferred 
staying  where  I was;  we  had  come  up  the  valley  and 
intended  going  farther;  we  didn’t  want  to  interfere  with 
them,  and  if  they  had  left  us  alone  we  should  have  left 
them  alone;  and  they  had  only  themselves  to  thank  for  the 
loss  of  some  of  their  braves.  ‘We  have,’  I said,  ‘many 
friends  who  will  protect  us,  and  much  harm  will  fall  on  the 
Indians  who  venture  to  meddle  with  us.’ 

“‘Are  your  friends  white  men]’  the  chief  asked.  ‘Have 
they  wings  that  they  have  flown  down  here  from  the 
hills]’ 

“ ‘ They  have  come,  that  is  enough,’  I said.  ‘ You  see, 
when  they  were  wanted  they  were  here,  and  if  they  are 
wanted  again  you  will  hear  of  them,  and  your  braves  will 
die,  and  you  will  gain  nothing.  You  had  best  go  back  to 
your  lodges  and  leave  us  to  go  away  in  peace.  Whoever 
they  are,  they  can  shoot,  as  you  have  found  out  to  your  cost. 
They  have  no  ill-will  to  the  red-skins,  providing  the  red-skins 
let  us  alone.  They  only  fired  four  shots;  if  they  had  wished 
to,  they  could  have  killed  many  more.’  When  the  chief  saw 
that  he  could  get  nothing  further  from  me  he  went  away. 
As  usual  he  spoke  boastfully  at  last,  and  said  that  he  had 
offered  peace  to  us,  and  if  war  came,  it  would  be  our  faults. 
I laughed,  and  said  that  we  could  take  care  of  ourselves, 
and  preferred  doing  so  to  trusting  ourselves  in  the  hands 
of  the  ’Rappahoes,  when  we  had  made  some  of  their 
squaws  widows.” 
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“ Would  they  have  kept  their  word,  uncle,  do  you  think?” 
Tom  asked. 

“ Not  they.  There  are  a few  of  the  Indian  tribes  whose 
word  can  be  taken,  but  as  a rule  words  mean  nothing  with 
them,  and  if  we  had  put  ourselves  in  their  power  they  would 
have  tomahawked  us  instantly,  or  else  taken  us  down  and 
tortured  us  at  their  villages,  which  would  have  been  a deal 
worse.  I have  no  doubt  they  had  a long  talk  after  the 
chief  returned  to  them,  and  that  it  was  some  time  after  it 
became  dark  before  they  could  pluck  up  courage  enough 
to  climb  the  rock,  though  I expect  they  must  have  got  close 
to  it  very  soon  after  we  left.  I reckon  they  have  been 
crawling  up  inch  by  inch.  Of  course,  directly  they  got  to 
where  the  horses  had  been  tied  they  knew  we  had  gone,  and 
I expect  that  yell  was  a signal  for  a rush  forward  to  the  top. 
But  we  need  not  bother  any  more  about  them.  They  may 
ride  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  forest,  but  when  they  find  we  have 
gained  that  safely  they  will  give  it  up  until  morning;  they 
will  know  well  enough  it  is  no  good  starting  to  search  the 
woods  in  the  dark.  We  may  as  well  rest  where  we  are  until 
the  moon  is  up,  for  we  make  so  much  noise  crashing  through 
this  undergrowth  that  they  could  hear  us  down  there.” 

“ Now  tell  me,  lad,  about  your  mother  and  sisters,  and 
how  you  came  out  after  all.” 

Tom  told  his  uncle  of  his  mother’s  death,  and  the  reason 
why  he  had  left  his  sisters  to  come  out  to  join  him. 

“ It  is  a very  bad  business,  lad,  and  I take  a lot  of  blame 
to  myself.  When  I got  your  mother’s  letter  telling  me  of 
poor  John’s  death,  and  that  she  would  not  hear  of  your 
coming  out,  I said  some  very  hard  things  to  myself.  Here 
had  I been  knocking  about  for  twenty  years,  and  having 
had  a fair  share  of  luck,  and  yet  I could  not  put  my  hand 
on  five  hundred  dollars,  and  there  was  my  brother’s 
widow  and  children,  and  I,  their  nearest  relative,  could  not 
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help  them.  It  made  me  feel  a pretty  mean  man,  I can  tell 
you.  Your  mother  did  not  say  much  about  her  circum- 
stances, but  it  did  not  need  that.  I knew  that  John  had 
retired  from  the  navy  with  little  besides  his  half-pay,  and 
that  her  pension  as  his  widow  must  be  a mighty  slim  one. 
Altogether  I had  a pretty  bad  time  of  it.  However,  I took 
a tall  oath  that  the  next  rich  strike  I made  the  dollars 
should  not  be  thrown  away.  I reckoned  that  you  would 
be  out  before  long;  for  it  was  certain  that  if  you  were  a lad 
of  spirit  you  would  not  be  staying  there  doing  nothing. 
Your  mother  said  that  the  girls  all  intended  to  take  up 
teaching,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  you  would  let  them 
work  for  the  family  while  you  were  loafing  about  at  home. 
I know  in  my  time  it  was  hard  enough  to  get  anything  to 
do  there,  and  young  fellows  who  have  come  out  here  to 
ranche  tell  me  that  it  is  harder  than  ever  now.  I thought 
you  would  fancy  this  life,  and  that  in  time  you  would  talk 
your  mother  over  into  letting  you  come.” 

“I  should  never  have  got  her  to  agree  to  it,  uncle.  I 
wanted  to  go  to  sea,  but  after  father’s  death  she  would  not  hear 
of  it.  She  said  I was  her  only  boy  and  that  she  could  not 
spare  me,  and  I had  to  promise  to  give  up  the  thought.  She 
was  still  more  against  your  plan,  but  when  I wrote  to  you 
I thought  that  possibly  in  time  she  might  agree  to  it.  But 
it  was  not  long  afterwards  that  her  health  began  to  fail, 
and  I saw  then  that  I must  give  up  all  thought  of  leaving 
her,  and  must,  when  I left  school,  take  anything  that 
offered;  and  it  was  only  after  her  death  that  I talked  it  over 
with  the  girls,  and  they  agreed  that  to  come  here  was  the 
best  thing  for  me.” 

“ And  you  left  before  my  last  letter  arrived?” 

“Yes;  we  had  no  letter  after  the  one  you  wrote  asking 
me  to  come  out.” 

“No,  I suppose  you  could  not  have  had  it.  I wrote 
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before  I started  out  three  months  ago  from  Salt  Lake  City. 
I had  struck  a ledge  of  pretty  good  stuff,  I and  another. 
We  sold  out  for  a thousand  dollars,  and  I sent  my  share  off 
to  your  mother,  telling  her  that  I had  been  having  bad  luck 
since  I got  her  letter,  but  that  I hoped  to  do  better  in  future, 
and  I thought,  anyhow,  I could  promise  to  send  her  as  much 
once  a year,  and  if  I had  a real  stroke  of  luck  she  and  her 
girls  would  have  the  benefit  of  it.” 

“ That  was  good  of  you,  uncle.” 

“ Not  good  at  all,”  Harry  Wade  grumbled.  “I  have  behaved 
like  a fool  all  along;  it  is  true  that  when  I did  get  letters 
from  your  father,  which  was  not  very  often,  he  always  wrote 
cheerfully,  and  said  very  little  about  how  he  was  situated 
as  to  money.  But  I ought  to  have  known — I did  know,  if 
I thought  of  it — that  with  a wife  and  six  children  it  must 
be  mighty  hard  to  make  ends  meet  on  a lieutenant’s  half- 
pay, and  there  was  I,  often  throwing  away  twice  as  much  as 
his  year’s  pension  on  a week’s  spree.  When  I heard  he  was 
gone  you  may  pretty  well  guess  how  I felt.  However,  lad, 
if  things  turn  out  well  I will  make  it  up  as  far  as  I can. 
Now,  let  us  join  the  others.” 

The  others,  however,  were  all  sound  asleep,  having  wrapped 
themselves  in  their  blankets,  and  lain  down  as  soon  as  the 
halt  was  decided  upon.  Jerry,  having  had  no  sleep  the 
previous  night,  and  but  little  for  four  or  five  days,  had  not 
even  thought  of  asking  the  others  for  food,  which  they 
doubtless  had  on  their  saddles,  although  he  had  tasted  noth- 
ing for  twenty-four  hours.  Tom,  however,  less  accustomed 
to  enforced  fasts,  felt  ravenous. 

“ We  have  had  nothing  to  eat  to-day,  uncle,  except  a crust 
left  over  from  yesterday’s  baking,  and  I don’t  think  I could 
get  to  sleep  if  I did  not  eat  something.” 

“Bless  me,  I never  thought  of  that,  Tom.  If  I had  I 
would  have  sent  food  across  by  the  chief  this  morning. 

(925)  h 
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There  is  no  bread,  but  there  is  plenty  of  cold  meat.  We 
cooked  a lot  yesterday  evening,  for  we  thought  we  might 
not  get  a chance  of  cooking  to-day.” 

“Then  you  knew,  uncle,  the  Indians  were  near?”  Tom 
went  on,  when  he  had  appeased  his  appetite  and  taken  a 
drink  of  water,  with  a little  whisky  in  it  from  his  uncle’s  flask. 

“Aye,  lad;  we  guessed  somehow  we  had  been  followed  all 
along.  We  had  done  everything  we  could  to  throw  them 
off  the  trail — travelling  as  much  as  we  could  in  the  course  of 
streams,  muffling  the  feet  of  our  ponies,  and  picking  out  the 
hardest  ground  to  travel  on,  but  every  morning  before  day- 
break one  of  us  went  up  the  hillside,  and  twice  we  made  out 
mounted  Indians  moving  about  down  the  valley.  Yesterday 
morning  ten  of  them  came  galloping  up  within  easy  shot.  I 
don’t  think  they  thought  that  we  were  so  near.  They  drew 
up  their  horses  suddenly,  had  a talk,  and  then  came  riding 
after  us.  It  didn’t  need  their  yells  to  tell  us  what  their 
intention  was.  We  knocked  three  of  them  out  of  their 
saddles,  then  threw  our  horses  down  and  lay  behind  them. 

“They  galloped  round  and  round  us  shooting,  but  we 
picked  two  more  off,  and  then  they  rode  away.  We  knew 
enough  of  them  to  be  sure  that  they  were  not  going  to  give 
it  up,  but  would  follow  us  till  joined  by  enough  of  their  tribe 
to  attack  us  again.  We  made  a long  march,  hoping  to  get  to 
the  timber  before  they  could  come  up,  but  just  as  the  sun  was 
setting  we  saw  them  coming  along,  about  fifteen  of  them; 
and  we  had  just  time  to  get  up  to  that  rock.  As  they 
rode  past  we  opened  a smart  fire  and  dropped  four  of  them; 
the  others  rode  up  the  valley,  so  as  to  cut  us  off  from  going 
farther.  We  filled  our  water-skins  and  got  the  horses 
half-way  up  as  you  saw,  and  then  lighted  a fire  and  cooked. 
We  kept  watch  all  night,  two  down  below  and  one  at  the 
top;  but  everything  was  quiet,  and  we  guessed  they  were 
waiting  for  others  to  come  up. 
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“ About  an  hour  before  daylight  we  heard  another  gang 
arrive  below  us.  They  halted  there,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  they  began  crawling  up  from  above  and  below, 
and  for  a bit  we  shot  pretty  brisk.  The  odds  were  too 
much  against  them,  with  us  on  the  height,  and  they 
drew  off.  Then  for  an  hour  they  were  pretty  quiet 
while  they  were  holding  council,  except  that  we  did 
some  shooting  with  a party  who  had  climbed  up  to  that 
ledge  opposite ; then  we  saw  both  bands  mount,  and 
reckoned  they  were  going  to  make  a dash  for  us.  We  knew 
if  they  did  it  in  earnest  we  must  go  down,  for  once  among 
the  rocks  and  bushes  there  would  be  no  keeping  them  from 
mounting  up.  We  made  up  our  minds  that  the  end  was  not 
far  off,  though  I fancy  we  should  have  accounted  for  a good 
many  of  them  before  they  rubbed  us  out.  When  your  four 
rifles  spoke  from  the  ledge  we  thought  it  was  a party 
who  had  gone  back  there,  for  we  felt  sure  that  we  had 
driven  them  all  away,  but  it  wasn’t  more  than  a moment 
before  we  saw  it  wasn’t  that.  There  was  no  mistaking  the 
yell  of  astonishment  from  the  Indians,  and  as  the  horses 
swerved  round  we  saw  that  three  of  them  had  fallen.  You 
may  guess  we  didn’t  stop  to  argue  who  it  was,  but  set  to 
work  to  do  our  share;  but  it  seemed  to  us  something  like  a 
miracle  when  the  red-skins  rode  off. 

“ We  had  been  talking  of  Leaping  Horse  during  the  night, 
for  he  had  promised  to  come  back  to  join  us,  and  I knew  him 
well  enough  to  be  able  to  bet  all  creation  that  he  would 
come.  He  had  only  left  us  to  keep  an  appointment  with 
his  nephew,  who  was  to  join  him  at  Fort  Bridger.  If  there 
had  only  been  two  guns  fired  we  should  have  put  it  down  to 
him,  but  being  four  I don’t  think  either  of  us  thought  of 
him  till  he  stood  up  and  shouted.  Now,  lad,  you  had 
better  take  a sleep.  We  shall  be  moving  on  as  soon  as  the 
moon  is  fairly  up,  and  it  won’t  be  over  that  hill  behind  us 
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till  two  or  three.  I will  watch  till  then,  but  I don’t  think 
there  is  the  least  chance  of  their  following  us  to-night;  they 
have  been  pretty  roughly  handled,  and  I don’t  think  they 
will  follow  until  they  have  solved  the  mystery  of  that  ledge. 
They  searched  it,  no  doubt,  as  soon  as  they  found  the  rock 
was  empty,  and  at  daybreak  they  will  set  about  tracing  the 
trail  up.  That  will  be  easy  enough  for  them  when  they 
have  once  got  rid  of  the  idea  that  there  was  something 
uncanny  about  it,  and  then  we  shall  have  them  on  our 
heels  again  and  on  the  chief’s  too.  The  first  thing  for  us 
to  do  will  be  to  make  along  the  hill  till  we  get  to  the  edge 
of  the  canon,  where  Leaping  Horse  has  gone  for  your  ponies, 
and  to  follow  it  to  its  upper  end.” 

“ I will  watch,  uncle,  if  you  will  wake  me  in  an  hour.  I 
shall  be  all  right  after  a nap,  but  I can  scarcely  keep  my 
eyes  open  now.” 

It  seemed,  however,  to  Tom  that  he  had  not  been  asleep 
five  minutes  when  his  uncle  shook  him.  The  others  were 
already  on  their  feet.  The  moon  was  shining  down  through 
the  trees,  and  with  cautious  steps,  and  taking  the  utmost 
trouble  to  avoid  the  branches,  they  started  on  their  upward 
climb.  Not  a word  was  spoken,  for  all  knew  how  far 
sound  travels  on  a still  night.  There  was,  however,  a slight 
breeze  moving  among  the  tree  tops  when  they  started,  and 
in  an  hour  this  had  so  far  increased  that  the  boughs  were 
swaying  and  the  leaves  rustling. 

“I  reckon  there  ain’t  no  occasion  to  keep  our  mouths 
shut  no  longer,”  one  of  the  men  said.  -‘Now  that  the  trees 
are  on  the  move  they  would  not  hear  us  if  they  were  only  a 
hundred  yards  away.” 

All  were  glad  when  daylight  began  to  appear,  Tom 
because  the  climbing  would  be  much  easier  when  the  ground 
could  be  seen,  the  others  because  they  were  all  longing  for  a 
pipe,  but  had  hitherto  not  dared  to  light  one,  for  the  flash 
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of  a match  could  be  seen  far  away.  They  had  been 
bearing  steadily  to  the  right  as  they  mounted,  and  shortly 
after  daybreak  they  suddenly  found  themselves  on  the  edge 
of  a canon. 

“Do  you  think  this  is  the  one,  Jerry?”  one  of  the  men 
asked. 

“That  is  more  than  I can  tell,  Ben.  I did  not  see  an 
opening  in  the  valley  as  we  came  up  it,  but  we  might  very 
well  have  missed  one  in  the  dark.  I should  think  from  the 
distance  we  have  gone  towards  the  right  it  must  be  the  one 
where  we  left  our  horses.  Anyhow,  whether  it  is  or  not,  we 
must  follow  it  up  to  the  top  and  wait  there  for  a bit  to  see 
if  the  chief  comes.” 

“I  reckon  he  will  be  there  before  us,”  Harry  said;  “ that 
is  if  he  got  round  the  red-skins  all  right  and  found  the 
horses.  There  would  be  no  reason  for  him  to  wait,  and  I 
expect  he  would  go  straight  on,  and  is  like  enough  to  be 
waiting  for  us  by  this  time.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CHASED. 

fTlHE  party  pressed  forward  as  rapidly  as  they  could. 
1-  The  ground  was  rough  and  at  times  very  steep,  and 
those  on  foot  were  able  to  keep  up  with  the  horses  without 
much  difficulty. 

“You  think  the  Indians  will  follow,  uncle?”  Tom  asked. 
“They  will  follow,  you  may  bet  your  boots,  Tom;  by 
this  time  they  have  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  mystery.  The 
first  thing  this  morning  some  of  them  will  go  up  on  to  the 
ledge  where  you  were,  follow  your  tracks  down  to  the 
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canon  where  you  left  the  horses,  and  find  that  you  came 
up  the  valley  and  not  down  it.  They  will  have  made 
out  that  there  were  two  whites  and  two  red-skins,  and  that 
the  two  red-skins  have  gone  up  the  canon  with  the  horses. 
Directly  the  matter  is  all  cleared  up,  they  will  be  hotter 
than  ever  for  our  scalps,  for  there  is  nothing  a red-skin 
hates  worse  than  being  fooled.  Of  course,  they  will  know 
that  it  is  a good  deal  harder  to  wipe  out  seven  men  than 
three,  and  I don’t  think  they  will  attack  us  openly;  they 
know  well  enough  that  in  a fair  fight  two  red-skins,  if 
not  three,  are  likely  to  go  down  for  each  white  they  rub 
out.  But  they  will  bide  their  time:  red-skins  are  a 
wonderful  hand  at  that;  time  is  nothing  to  them,  and 
they  would  not  mind  hanging  about  us  for  weeks  and  weeks 
if  they  can  but  get  us  at  last.  However,  we  will  talk  it  all 
over  when  the  Indians  join  us.  I don’t  think  there  is  any 
chance  of  fighting  to-day,  but  whether  we  shall  get  out 
of  these  mountains  without  having  another  scrimmage  is 
doubtful.” 

Tom  noticed  that  in  his  talk  with  him  his  uncle  dropped 
most  of  the  western  expressions  which  when  speaking  with 
the  others  he  used  as  freely  as  they  did.  He  was  now 
able  to  have  a fair  look  at  him,  and  found  that  he 
agreed  pretty  closely  with  the  ideas  he  had  formed  of  him. 
There  was  a strong  likeness  between  him  and  his  brother. 
They  were  about  the  same  height,  but  Harry  was  broader 
and  more  strongly  built.  His  face  was  deeply  bronzed  by 
long  exposure  to  the  wind  and  sun.  He  had  a large 
tawny  beard,  while  Tom’s  father  had  been  clean  shaved. 
The  sailor  was  five  years  the  senior,  but  the  miner  looked  far 
younger  than  Tom  could  ever  remember  his  father  looking, 
for  the  latter  had  never  thoroughly  recovered  his  health 
after  having  had  a long  bout  of  fever  on  the  Zanzibar 
station;  and  the  long  stride  and  free  carriage  of  his  uncle 
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was  in  striking  contrast  to  the  walk  of  his  father.  Both 
had  keen  gray  eyes,  the  same  outline  of  face,  the  same 
pleasant  smile. 

“Now  that  I can  see  you  fairly,  Tom,”  the  miner  said, 
when  they  halted  once  for  the  horses  to  come  up  to  them, 
“ I can  make  out  that  you  are  a good  deal  like  your  father 
as  I can  first  remember  him.” 

“ I was  thinking  you  were  very  like  him,  uncle.” 

“We  used  to  be  alike  in  the  old  days,  but  I reckon  the 
different  lives  we  led  must  have  changed  us  both  a great 
deal.  He  sent  me  once  a photograph  four  or  five  years  ago, 
and  at  first  I should  not  have  known  it  was  him.  I could 
see  the  likeness  after  a bit,  but  he  was  very  much  changed. 
No  doubt  I have  changed  still  more;  all  this  hair  on  my 
face  makes  a lot  of  difference.  You  see,  it  is  a very 
long  time  since  we  met.  I was  but  twenty  when  I left 
England,  and  I had  not  seen  him  for  two  or  three  years 
before  that,  for  he  was  on  the  Mediterranean  station  at  the 
time.  Well,  here  are  the  horses  again,  and  as  the  ground 
looks  flatter  ahead  we  shall  have  to  push  on  to  keep  up 
with  them.”  They  were  presently  altogether  beyond  the 
forest,  and  a broad  plateau  of  bare  rock  stretched  away  in 
front  of  them  for  miles. 

“There  they  are,”  Jerry  Curtis  shouted.  “I  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  scared  that  the  ’Rappahoes  had  got  them.” 

It  was  a minute  or  two  before  Tom  could  make  out  the 
distant  figures,  for  his  eyes  were  less  accustomed  to  search 
for  moving  objects  than  were  those  of  his  companions. 

“They  are  riding  fast,”  Harry  Wade  said.  “I  reckon 
they  have  made  out  some  Indians  on  their  trail.” 

The  little  dark  mass  Tom  had  first  seen  soon  resolved 
itself  into  two  horsemen  and  two  riderless  animals.  They 
were  still  three  or  four  miles  away,  but  in  twenty  minutes 
they  reached  the  party  advancing  to  meet  them.  The 
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whites  waved  their  hats  and  gave  them  a cheer  as  they 
rode  up. 

“So  you  have  managed  to  get  through  them  all  right, 
chief  ? ” 

“The  ’Rappahoes  are  dogs.  They  are  frightened  at 
shadows;  their  eyes  were  closed.  Leaping  Horse  stood  near 
their  fires  and  saw  them  go  forward,  and  knew  that  his  white 
brothers  must  have  gained  the  forest  before  the  ’Rappa- 
hoes  got  to  the  rock.  He  found  the  horses  safe,  but  the 
canon  was  very  dark  and  in  some  places  very  narrow, 
with  many  rocks  in  the  road,  so  that  he  had  to  stop  till  the 
moon  was  high.  It  was  not  until  morning  came  that  he 
reached  the  head  of  the  canon,  an  hour’s  ride  from  here. 
Half  an  hour  back  Leaping  Horse  went  to  the  edge  and 
looked  down.  There  were  ten  ’Rappahoes  riding  fast  up 
the  trail.  Has  my  brother  heard  anything  of  the  others'?” 

“ Nothing  whatever,”  Harry  said.  “ I reckon  they  did  not 
begin  to  move  until  daylight,  and  as  we  went  on  when  the 
moon  rose  they  must  be  a good  two  hours  behind  us.  Which 
way  do  you  think  we  had  better  go,  chief?” 

“ Where  does  my  brother  wish  to  go?” 

“It  matters  mighty  little.  I should  say  for  a bit  we 
had  better  travel  along  this  plateau,  keeping  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  timber-line.  I don’t  think  the 
’Rappahoes  will  venture  to  attack  us  in  the  open.  If  we 
keep  on  here  we  can  cross  the  divide  and  get  into  the 
Shoshones’  country,  and  either  go  down  the  Buffalo  and  then 
up  the  Snake  and  so  work  down  south,  or  go  east  and 
strike  some  of  the  streams  running  that  way  into  the  Big 
Horn.” 

The  chief  shook  his  head. 

“Too  far,  too  many  bad  Indians:  will  talk  over  fire  to- 
night.” 

“ That  is  it,  chief.  It  is  a matter  that  wants  a good  deal 
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of  talking  over.  Anyhow,  we  had  better  be  moving  on  at 
once.  ” 

Tom  was  glad  to  find  himself  in  the  saddle  again,  and 
the  party  rode  on  at  a steady  pace  for  some  hours,  then 
they  halted,  lit  a fire,  and  cooked  a meal.  Tom  noticed  that 
the  Indians  no  longer  took  pains  to  gather  dry  sticks,  but 
took  the  first  that  came  to  hand.  He  remarked  this  to 
Jerry. 

“They  know  it  is  no  use  trying  to  hide  our  trail  here; 
the  two  bands  of  Indians  will  follow,  one  up  and  one  down, 
until  they  meet  at  the  spot  where  the  chief  joined  us. 
From  there  they  can  track  ns  easy  enough.  Nothing 
would  suit  us  better  than  for  them  to  come  up  to  us  here, 
for  we  should  give  them  fits,  sartin.  This  is  a good  place. 
This  little  stream  comes  down  from  that  snow  peak  you  see 
over  there,  and  we  have  got  everything  we  want,  for  this 
patch  of  bushes  will  keep  us  in  firing  for  a bit.  You 
see,  there  are  some  more  big  hills  in  front  of  us,  and  we 
are  better  here  than  we  should  be  among  them.  I expect 
we  shall  camp  here  for  the  night.” 

“Then  you  don’t  think  the  Indians  will  come  up  close?” 

“Not  they.  They  will  send  a spy  or  two  to  crawl  up, 
you  may  be  sure,  but  they  will  know  better  than  to  come 
within  reach  of  our  rifles.” 

“Iam  mighty  glad  to  have  my  teeth  into  some  deer-flesh 
again,”  Ben  Gulston  said.  “ We  had  two  or  three  chances 
as  we  came  along,  but  we  dare  not  fire,  and  we  have  just 
been  living  on  bread  and  bacon.  Where  did  you  kill  these 
wapiti?” 

“ At  our  first  halt,  near  Fremont’s  Pass.  We  got  two.” 

“ Well,  you  haven’t  eaten  much,  Jerry,”  Sam  Hicks  said. 
“ I reckon  four  men  ought  pretty  well  to  have  finished  oft 
two  quarters  by  this  time.” 

“I  reckon  we  should  have  finished  one  of  the  bucks, 
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Sam;  but  we  caught  a grist  of  fish  the  same  day,  dried  them 
in  the  sun,  and  I think  we  mostly  ate  them.  They  would 
not  keep  as  well  as  the  flesh.  That  is  as  good  as  the  day 
we  shot  it,  for  up  here  in  the  dry  air  meat  keeps  a sight 
better  than  down  in  the  plains.  Give  me  some  more  tea, 
Sam.” 

“What  do  you  think,  mates,  of  camping  here]”  Harry 
Wade  said.  “ The  chief  thinks  we  are  better  here  than 
we  should  be  if  we  moved  on.  He  feels  certain  the  red- 
skins won’t  dare  attack  us.” 

There  was  a cordial  agreement  in  favour  of  a halt,  for 
after  the  work  they  had  gone  through  during  the  last 
week  they  were  glad  of  a rest.  No  one  would  have 
thought  half  an  hour  afterwards  that  the  little  party  en- 
gaged in  washing  their  shirts  at  the  stream  or  mending 
their  clothes,  were  in  the  heart  of  a country  unknown 
to  most  of  them,  and  menaced  by  a savage  foe.  The 
horses  cropped  the  scanty  tufts  of  grass  or  munched  the 
young  tops  of  the  bushes,  the  rifles  stood  stacked  by  the 
fire,  near  which  the  two  Indians  sat  smoking  and  talking 
earnestly  together,  Hunting  Dog  occasionally  getting  up  and 
taking  a long  careful  look  over  the  plain.  As  the  men 
finished  their  various  jobs  they  came  back  to  the  fire. 

“ Now,  chief,”  Harry  said,  “ let  us  hear  your  ideas  as  to 
what  we  had  best  do.  We  are  all  pretty  old  hands  at 
mountaineering,  but  we  reckon  you  know  a great  deal 
more  about  it  than  we  do.  You  don’t  like  the  plans  I 
proposed.” 

“No  can  do  it,”  the  chief  said  positively.  “ In  a moon 
the  snow  will  fall,  and  there  will  be  no  crossing  mountains.” 

“That  is  true  enough,”  Jerry  said.  “An  old  trapper 
who  had  lived  among  the  Shoshones  told  me  that  nine 
months  in  the  year  they  were  shut  up  in  the  valleys  by  the 
snow  on  the  passes.’ 
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“Then  how  can  live?”  the  chief  went  on.  “As  long  as 
we  stay  in  this  country  the  'Rappahoes  will  watch  us. 
They  will  tell  the  Bannacks  and  the  Nez  P&rces,  and  they 
too  would  be  on  our  trail.  As  long  as  we  keep  together 
and  watch  they  will  not  come,  they  fear  the  white  man's 
rifle;  but  we  cannot  live  without  hunting,  and  then  they 
kill  one,  two,  till  all  killed.  At  night  must  always  watch, 
at  day  cannot  hunt.  How  we  live]  What  good  to  stay] 
If  we  stop  all  killed  sure." 

There  was  silence  round  the  circle.  Every  one  of  them 
felt  the  truth  of  the  Indian's  words,  and  yet  they  hated  the 
thought  of  abandoning  their  search  for  gold,  or,  failing  that, 
of  a return  home  with  their  horses  laden  with  beaver  skins. 

Harry  was  the  first  to  speak.  “ I am  afraid  these  varmint 
have  interfered  with  our  plans,  mates.  If  we  had  had  the 
luck  to  drop  into  one  of  the  upper  valleys  without  being 
noticed  we  could  have  hunted  and  trapped  there  and  looked 
for  gold  for  months  without  much  chance  of  being  dis- 
covered, but  this  has  upset  it  all.  I am  afraid  that  what 
the  chief  says  is  true.  If  we  keep  together  we  starve,  if 
we  break  up  and  hunt  we  shall  be  ambushed  and  killed.  I 
hate  giving  up  anything  I have  set  my  mind  on,  but  this 
time  I don't  see  a way  out  of  it.  We  ain't  the  first  party 
that  has  come  up  here  and  had  to  go  back  again  with  empty 
hands,  and  we  know  what  happened  to  that  party  of  twenty 
old-time  miners  from  California  two  years  ago,  though  none 
of  them  ever  got  back  to  tell  the  tale.  We  knew  when  we 
started,  it  wur  just  a chance,  and  the  cards  have  gone 
against  us." 

“That  is  so,"  Ben  agreed;  “if  it  had  turned  out  well  we 
might  have  made  a good  strike.  It  ain't  turned  out  well, 
and  as  every  day  we  stay  here  there  will  be  more  of  those 
varmint  swarming  round  us,  I say  the  sooner  we  get  out 
of  this  dog-goned  country  the  better." 
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“ You  can  count  me  in  with  you,  Ben,”  Sam  Hicks  said. 
“ We  have  gone  in  for  the  game  and  we  don’t  hold  hands, 
and  it  ain’t  no  use  bluffing  against  them  red-skins.  We 
sha’n’t  have  lost  much  time  arter  all,  and  I reckon  we  have 
all  learned  something.  Some  day  when  the  railroad  goes 
right  across,  Uncle  Sam  will  have  to  send  a grist  of  troops 
to  reckon  up  with  the  red-skins  in  these  hills,  and  arter 
that  it  may  be  a good  country  for  mining  and  trapping,  but 
for  the  present  we  are  a darned  sight  more  likely  to  lose 
our  scalps  than  to  get  skins.” 

“Well,  Leaping  Horse,  which  way  would  you  advise  us 
to  take,  then?” 

“ Go  straight  back  to  canon,  ride  down  there,  cross  river, 
go  up  mountains  other  side,  pass  them  north  of  Union  Peak, 
come  down  on  upper  water  Big  Wind  River.  From  there 
little  way  on  to  Green  River.  Leaping  Horse  never  been 
there,  but  has  heard.  One  long  day’s  ride  from  here,  go  to 
upper  waters  of  Green  River.” 

“ That  sounds  good,”  Jerry  Curtis  said.  “ If  we  could 
once  strike  the  Green  we  should  be  out  of  the  ’Rappahoe 
country  altogether.  I have  known  two  or  three  men 
who  have  been  up  the  Green  nearly  to  its  head,  and  there 
is  good  hunting  and  a good  many  beaver  in  the  side 
streams.  I should  not  have  thought  it  would  have  come 
anywhere  like  as  near  as  this,  but  I don’t  doubt  the  chief 
is  right.” 

“Union  Peak,”  the  chief  said,  pointing  to  a crag  rising 
among  a tumble  of  hills  to  the  south. 

“Are  you  sure,  chief?” 

The  Indian  nodded.  “Forty,  fifty  miles  away,”  he  said. 
“ Leaping  Horse  has  been  to  upper  waters  of  Green  River, 
seen  the  peak  from  other  side.” 

“That  settles  it,  then,”  Harry  said.  “ That  is  our  course, 
there  cannot  be  a doubt.  I should  never  have  proposed  the 
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other  if  I had  had  an  idea  that  we  were  within  sixty  or 
seventy  miles  of  the  Green  River.  And  you  think  we  had 
better  take  the  canon  you  came  up  by,  chief  ?” 

The  Indian  nodded.  “ If  go  down  through  forest  may 
be  ambushed.  Open  ground  from  here  back  to  canon. 
’Rappahoes  most  in  front.  Think  we  go  that  way,  not 
think  we  go  back.  Get  good  start.  Once  across  river  follow 
up  little  stream  among  hills  other  side,  that  the  way  to 
pass.  If  ’Rappahoes  follow  us  we  fight  them.” 

“Yes,  we  shall  have  them  at  an  advantage  there,  for  they 
would  have  to  come  up  under  our  fire,  and  there  are  sure  to 
be  places  where  half  a dozen  men  could  keep  fifty  at  bay. 
Very  well,  chief,  that  is  settled.  When  do  you  think  we 
had  better  start?” 

“When  gets  dark,”  the  chief  replied.  “No  lose  time, 
more  Indian  come  every  hour.  Keep  fire  burning  well, 
’Rappahoes  think  we  camp  here.  Take  horses  a little  way 
off  and  mount  beyond  light  of  fire.” 

“You  think  they  will  be  watching  us?” 

“Sure  to  watch.  First  ride  north  half  an  hour,  then 
turn  and  ride  to  canon.  If  spies  see  us  go  off  take  word  to 
friends  we  gone  north.  Too  dark  to  follow  trail.  They 
think  they  catch  us  easy  to-morrow,  and  take  up  trail  in 
morning;  but  too  late  then,  we  cross  river  before  that.” 

There  was  a general  murmur  of  assent.  The  thought  of 
being  constantly  watched,  and  suddenly  attacked  when  least 
expecting  it,  made  them  feel  restless,  and  the  thought  of 
early  action  was  pleasant  to  them. 

“You  don’t  think  that  there  are  any  spies  watching  us 
now,  uncle,  do  you?” 

“Not  close,  Tom;  they  would  know  better  than  that. 
They  could  see  us  miles  away  if  we  were  to  mount  and 
ride  off,  and  it  is  only  when  it  gets  dark  that  they  would 
venture  to  crawl  up,  for  if  one  were  sighted  in  the  daytime 
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he  would  not  have  a ghost  of  a chance  of  getting  away,  for 
we  could  ride  him  down  sartin.>, 

“Well,  I reckon  we  may  as  well  take  a sleep,”  Sam 
Hicks  said.  “You  lie  down  for  one,  anyhow,  Harry,  for 
you  watched  last  evening.  We  will  toss  up  which  of  us 
keeps  awake.” 

“Leaping  Horse  will  keep  watch,”  the  chief  said  quietly. 
“No  fear  of  Indians,  but  better  to  watch.” 

Knowing  the  power  of  the  red-skins  to  keep  awake  for  an 
almost  unlimited  time,  none  of  the  others  thought  of  refusing 
the  offer,  and  in  a few  minutes  all  were  sound  asleep.  Towards 
sunset  they  were  on  their  feet  again.  Another  meal  was 
cooked  and  eaten,  then  as  it  became  dusk  the  horses  were 
gathered  fifty  yards  away,  and  Hunting  Dog  and  Tom  took 
their  places  beside  them. 

“Keep  your  eyes  open  and  your  rifle  handy,  Tom,”  his 
uncle  said.  “It  is  like  enough  that  some  young  brave, 
anxious  to  distinguish  himself,  may  crawl  up  with  the  in- 
tention of  stampeding  the  ponies,  though  I don’t  think  he 
would  attempt  it  till  he  thought  most  of  us  were  asleep. 
Still,  there  is  no  saying.” 

The  watch  was  undisturbed,  and  soon  it  became  so  dark 
that  objects  could  no  longer  be  seen  fifty  yards  away.  Tom 
began  to  feel  nervous.  Every  tuft  of  ground,  every  little 
bush  seemed  to  him  to  take  the  form  of  a crawling  Indian, 
and  he  felt  a great  sense  of  relief  when  he  saw  the  figures 
round  the  fire  rise  and  walk  towards  him. 

“I  am  glad  you  have  come,  uncle,”  he  said  frankly;  “I 
began  to  feel  very  uncomfortable  several  times.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  some  of  the  bushes  moved.” 

“ That  is  just  what  I thought  you  would  be  feeling,  Tom. 
But  it  was  just  as  well  that  your  first  watch  should  be  a 
short  one,  without  much  chance  of  an  ambush  being  on  foot; 
and  I knew  that  if  your  eyes  deceived  you,  Hunting  Dog 
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was  there.  Next  time  you  won’t  feel  so  nervous;  that  sort 
of  thing  soon  passes  off.” 

A fresh  armful  of  brush-wood  had  been  thrown  on  to 
the  fire  before  the  men  left  it,  and  long  after  they  had  ridden 
away  they  could  see  the  flames  mounting  high.  After  riding 
north  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  they  changed  their  route  and 
passed  round,  leaving  the  fire  half  a mile  on  their  right.  The 
light  of  the  stars  was  quite  sufficient  for  them  to  travel  by, 
and  after  four  hours’  journey  the  chief  who  was  riding  ahead 
halted. 

“Not  far  from  canon  now.  Listen.” 

A very  faint  murmur  came  to  their  ears,  so  faint  that 
had  not  his  attention  been  drawn  to  it  Tom  would  not 
have  noticed  it  at  all. 

“What  is  that  noise ?”  he  asked. 

“That  is  the  stream  down  in  the  canon,”  his  uncle  replied. 
“How  far  are  we  from  the  head,  chief?” 

“Not  far,  must  ride  slow.” 

They  proceeded  at  a walk,  changing  their  course  a little 
towards  the  east.  Hunting  Dog  went  on  ahead,  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  they  heard  his  signal,  the  cry  of  an  owl. 
It  arose  from  a point  still  further  east,  and  quickening  their 
pace,  in  a few  minutes  they  came  up  to  the  young  Indian, 
who  was  standing  by  his  horse  at  the  edge  of  a steep  descent, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  Tom  could  see  a stream  of  water. 

“It  looks  very  steep,”  Jerry  said. 

“ Steep,  but  smooth,”  the  Indian  replied.  “ Came  up  here 
with  horses  this  morning.” 

All  dismounted,  and  Tom  went  up  to  his  horse’s  head. 
“ That  won’t  do,  Tom.  Never  go  before  a horse  down  a steep 
place  where  you  can’t  see  your  way,  always  drive  it  before 
you.” 

There  was  some  trouble  in  getting  the  horses  to  commence 
the  descent,  but  after  a short  time  the  chiefs  pony  set  the 
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example;  and  tucking  its  hind  legs  under  it  until  it  sat 
down  on  its  haunches,  began  to  slide  down,  while  the  other 
animals,  after  staring  into  the  darkness  with  ears  laid  back 
and  snorting  with  fear,  were  half-persuaded,  half-forced  to 
follow  its  example,  and  the  men  went  down  after  them.  The 
descent  was  not  so  steep  as  in  the  darkness  it  looked,  and  the 
depth  was  not  over  fifty  feet.  As  soon  as  they  reached  the 
bottom  they  mounted  again,  and  the  chief  leading  the  way 
they  rode  down  the  canon.  At  first  they  were  able  to  pro- 
ceed at  a fair  pace,  but  as  the  sides  grew  higher  and  more 
precipitous  the  darkness  became  more  dense,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  pick  their  way  with  great  caution  among  the 
boulders  that  strewed  the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  Several 
times  they  had  to  dismount  in  order  to  get  the  horses  over 
heavy  falls,  and  it  was  four  hours  from  the  time  they 
entered  the  canon  before  they  approached  its  mouth. 
When  they  entered  the  little  wood  where  they  had  first 
left  the  horses,  the  chief  said,  “Make  fire,  cook  food  here. 
Leaping  Horse  and  Hunting  Dog  go  on  and  scout,  maybe 
’Kappahoes  left  watch  in  valley.” 

“Very  well,  chief.  It  is  seven  hours  since  we  started; 
I think  the  horses  will  be  all  the  better  for  an  hour’s  rest, 
and  am  sure  we  shall  be  the  better  of  a feed.  Besides,  when 
we  are  once  out  of  this  hole  we  may  have  to  travel  fast.” 

“You  don’t  think  it  likely  that  the  ’Kappahoes  are  on  the 
look-out  for  us  at  the  entrance?”  Tom  asked,  as  the  Indians 
moved  away. 

“ Not  likely  at  all,  Tom.  Still,  as  they  might  reckon  that 
if  we  gave  their  searching  party  the  slip  we  must  come  down 
again  by  the  river  or  through  this  canon,  they  may  have  left 
a party  or  sent  down  word  to  some  of  their  villages  to  keep 
a watch  in  the  valley.” 

It  was  more  than  an  hour  before  the  Indians  returned. 

“ No  ’Kappahoes  in  valley,”  the  chief  said,  as  he  seated 
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himself  by  the  fire  and  began  without  loss  of  time  to  eat 
the  meat  they  had  cooked  in  readiness.  “ Better  be  going 
soon,  must  cross  river  and  get  on  before  light  comes;  have 
seen  fires,  Indian  villages  up  on  hillsides.  When  light 
comes  and  ’Rappahoes  find  trail  they  come  back  quick.  ” 

“You  may  bet  your  boots  they  will,  chief,”  Sam  Hicks 
said.  “ They  will  be  a pretty  mad  crowd  when  they  make 
out  that  we  have  come  down  again  by  the  canon.  As  soon 
as  they  see  which  way  we  have  headed  some  of  them  will 
make  a bee-line  down  here  in  hopes  of  cutting  us  off  at  the 
mouth,  but  by  the  time  they  are  here  we  shall  be  half-way 
up  the  hill.” 

The  Indian  made  no  reply,  but  he  and  Hunting  Dog  ate 
their  meal  steadily,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  finished  rose  to 
their  feet,  and  saying  “Time  to  go”  went  out  to  fetch  in  their 
horses. 

“I  don’t  think  the  chief  is  as  confident  we  shall  get  off 
without  a fight  as  Sam  seemed  to  be,”  Tom  said  to  his  uncle. 

“There  is  never  any  saying  what  an  Indian  thinks, 
Tom,  even  when  he  has  fallen  into  white  man’s  ways,  as 
Leaping  Horse  has  done.  It  may  be  that  the  sight  of  the 
fires  he  made  out  on  the  opposite  hills  has  troubled  him.  It 
will  be  light  before  we  are  far  up  on  the  side,  and  we  may 
be  made  out  by  some  of  the  varmint  there.  They  are  always 
restless.  Go  into  an  Indian  village  when  you  will,  you  will 
find  some  of  them  smoking  by  the  fire.  Their  ears  are  so 
’tarnal  sharp,  they  can  hear  sounds  that  would  never  catch 
our  ears,  not  at  half  the  distance.  The  clink  of  a couple 
of  pans  together,  or  a stone  set  rolling  by  a horse’s  tread, 
were  it  ever  so  faint,  would  bring  them  on  their  feet  directly, 
especially  now  they  know  that  a war-party  is  out.” 

The  march  was  again  resumed.  Passing  through  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  canon  they  issued  out  into  the  valley 
and  made  for  the  river.  Some  time  was  lost  here,  for  Sam 
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Hicks,  who  was  leading  one  of  the  pack-ponies,  was  carried 
down  several  hundred  yards  by  the  stream,  and  with  diffi- 
culty effected  his  landing.  The  horse's  load  shifted  and  had 
to  be  repacked.  As  soon  as  this  was  done  they  followed 
the  river  down  for  two  miles  till  they  came  upon  a stream 
running  into  it  from  the  south-west. 

“You  think  this  is  the  stream  we  have  to  follow, 
chief?” 

“ Must  be  him,  no  other  came  in  on  this  side  for  a long 
way;  right  line  for  peak.” 

They  turned  up  by  the  stream,  and  after  riding  a mile 
found  themselves  entering  a mountain  gorge.  It  was  not  a 
canon  but  a steep,  narrow  valley.  They  picked  their  way 
with  the  greatest  caution  for  some  time,  then  the  two 
Indians  stopped  simultaneously. 

“What  is  the  matter,  chief?”  Harry,  who  was  riding  next 
to  them,  whispered. 

“ Smell  smoke.” 

Harry  sniffed  the  air. 

“ I can't  say  I smell  it,  chief,  but  if  you  say  you  do  that 
settles  it.  Where  do  you  think  it  comes  from?” 

“Up  valley;  wind  light,  but  comes  that  way.  Indian 
village  up  here.” 

“Well,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  Indian  village  if  it 
interferes  with  us,”  Harry  said  grimly;  “there  is  one  thing 
certain,  we  have  got  to  go  through.  Probably  most  of  the 
braves  are  away  up  in  the  hills.” 

They  now  went  on  with  redoubled  caution.  The  chief  gave 
his  bridle  to  Hunting  Dog  and  went  forward  on  foot.  A 
hundred  yards  farther  the  valley  made  a sharp  turn  and 
then  widened  out  considerably,  and  the  glow  of  a fire  was 
visible  among  some  trees  standing  on  the  hillside  some 
fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  stream.  The  chief  looked 
at  the  sky;  a faint  light  was  breaking,  and  without  pausing 
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he  continued  to  lead  the  way.  They  passed  under  the 
Indian  encampment,  and  had  got  a few  yards  higher  when 
the  pony  Sam  Hicks  was  leading  gave  a sharp  neigh. 

“Darn  its  old  ears!”  Tom  heard  Jerry  growl.  Harry 
at  the  same  moment  put  his  horse  to  a trot,  and  the 
others  following  clattered  up  the  valley,  knowing  that  con- 
cealment was  no  longer  of  any  use;  indeed,  an  answering 
neigh  from  above  and  hurried  shouts  were  heard,  followed 
a moment  afterwards  by  a loud  yell  as  an  Indian  running 
through  the  trees  caught  sight  of  them  in  the  moonlight. 

“We  are  in  for  it  now,  Tom;  that  is,  if  there  are  men 
enough  in  the  village  to  attack  us.” 

The  horses  broke  into  a gallop.  They  had  gone  but  fifty 
yards  when  a rifle-shot  was  heard  from  behind,  and  Tom 
felt  a shock  as  the  ball  struck  his  saddle.  Almost  immedi- 
ately another  shot  was  fired  abreast  of  him,  and  an  Indian 
yell  rose  loudly  behind  them.  A moment  later  Leaping 
Horse  with  a shout  of  triumph  bounded  down  the  rocks  and 
leapt  on  to  his  horse.  Four  or  five  more  shots  were  fired 
from  behind,  but  none  of  them  were  hit.  A hundred  yards 
farther  they  were  in  shelter  of  a belt  of  trees  that  extended 
down  to  the  stream.  As  they  entered  it  Harry  looked  back. 
He  could  now  see  the  hills  beyond  the  main  valley. 

“Look,  chief!”  he  exclaimed.  “The  varmint  up  there  are 
signalling  far  off  above  the  timber-line.” 

Bright  tongues  of  fire  could  be  seen,  two  close  together 
and  one  a short  distance  to  the  left. 

“What  does  that  mean,  uncle?”  Tom  asked,  as  the  chief 
gave  a short  exclamation  of  surprise  and  anger. 

“ It  means,  lad,  that  the  red-skins  have  been  sharper  than 
we  gave  them  credit  for.  When  their  spies  brought  them 
news  that  we  had  started  they  must  have  come  down  to 
the  fire  and  followed  our  trail  at  once  with  torches,  before 
we  had  got  above  an  hour  or  two  away.  No  doubt  it 
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was  slow  work,  but  they  must  have  found  where  we  changed 
our  course,  and  made  out  that  we  were  making  for  the  head 
of  the  canon.  I expect  most  of  them  lost  no  time  in  fol- 
lowing the  trail  farther,  but  rode  straight  for  the  head  of 
the  canon,  and  like  enough  they  weren't  half  an  hour  behind 
us  when  we  came  out.  The  others  rode  to  the  edge  of 
the  plateau  and  set  those  fires  alight." 

“ But  what  do  they  mean,  uncle'?" 

“They  are  a warning  to  all  the  villages  that  we  have 
headed  back,  you  may  be  sure  of  that,  though  I can't  say 
what  the  message  is,  for  every  tribe  has  its  own  signals,  but  it 
will  have  set  them  on  the  watch  up  and  down  the  valley;  and 
like  enough  the  signal  has  been  repeated  somewhere  at  a 
point  where  it  can  be  seen  straight  down  the  Big  Wind 
Valley.  The  shooting  will  tell  them  all  which  way  we  are 
making,  and  if  the  'Bappahoes  have  come  out  of  the  canon,  as 
I reckon  they  have,  they  need  lose  no  more  time  in  looking- 
for  our  trail.  I reckon  in  half  an  hour  we  shall  have  a hun- 
dred or  so  of  the  varmint  after  us.  I only  hope  there  are 
no  more  villages  upon  this  line.  I don't  so  much  care  about 
the  fellows  who  are  following  us,  we  are  sure  to  find  some 
place  where  we  can  make  a stand,  but  it  would  be  awkward 
if  we  find  our  way  barred." 

“But  if  there  is  no  one  in  front,  uncle,  I should  think  we 
might  be  able  to  keep  ahead.  Our  horses  are  as  good  as 
they  are  likely  to  have." 

“You  and  Jerry  might  be  able  to,  Tom,  for  you  have 
got  hold  of  two  first-rate  ponies;  but  the  Indians'  are  nothing 
out  of  the  way,  and  our  ponies  ain’t  in  it  with  you;  besides, 
they  and  the  pack-horses  have  all  been  doing  hard  work 
for  the  last  week  with  none  too  much  food,  and  many  of 
the  'Bappahoes  will  be  on  fresh  horses.  I expect  we  have 
got  some  very  tall  climbing  to  do  before  we  get  up  to  the 
pass,  and  we  have  got  to  do  our  fighting  before  we  get  there." 
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The  ground  rose  steeply,  and  was  encumbered  by  fallen 
stones  and  boulders,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  pack- 
horses  began  to  show  signs  of  distress,  while  those  ridden 
by  Harry  and  his  two  comrades  were  drawing  their  breath 
in  short  gasps.  After  emerging  from  the  trees  the  ravine 
had  run  in  almost  a straight  line  for  more  than  half  a mile, 
and  just  as  they  reached  the  end  of  this  stretch  a yell  was 
heard  down  the  valley.  Looking  back  they  saw  eight  or  ten 
mounted  Indians  emerging  from  the  wood  at  the  lower  end. 

“That  is  a signal,”  Harry  exclaimed,  as  four  rifles  were 
fired  in  quick  succession.  “Well,  we  have  got  a bit  of 
a start  of  them,  and  they  won’t  venture  to  attack  us  until 
some  more  come  up.  We  had  better  take  it  a bit  quietly, 
chief,  or  our  horses  will  give  out.  I expect  we  sha’n’t  be  long 
before  we  come  upon  a place  where  we  can  make  a stand.” 

The  Seneca  looked  round  at  the  horses.  “You,  Sam,  Ben 
and  pack-horses  go  on  till  you  get  to  place  where  can  fight. 
We  four  wait  here;  got  good  horses,  and  can  ride  on.  We 
stop  them  here  for  a bit.” 

“ That  would  be  best.  I don’t  like  being  out  of  it,  but 
we  will  do  our  share  presently.” 

No  more  words  were  necessary.  Harry  and  his  two  mates 
rode  on  at  a slower  pace  than  before,  while  the  two  Indians, 
Jerry,  and  Tom  dismounted,  left  their  horses  beyond  the 
turn,  and  then  coming  back  took  up  their  positions  behind 
four  large  boulders.  The  Indians  had  noticed  their  returning 
figures,  for  they  suddenly  drew  up  their  horses  and  gathered 
together  in  consultation. 

“Draw  your  bullet,  Tom,”  Jerry  said,  “and  drop  in  half 
a charge  more  powder;  I reckon  that  piece  of  yours  will 
send  a bullet  among  them  with  the  help  of  a good  charge. 
Allow  a bit  above  that  top  notch  for  extra  elevation.  It’s 
a good  big  mark,  and  you  ought  to  be  able  to  plump  a bullet 
among  them.” 
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Tom  followed  the  instructions,  and  then  resting  the 
barrel  on  the  top  of  the  boulder  took  a steady  aim  and  fired. 
There  was  a sudden  stir  among  the  group  of  Indians.  A 
horse  reared  high  in  the  air,  almost  unseating  its  rider,  and 
then  they  all  rode  off  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  and  halted 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  lower  down  the  valley.  The 
Senecas  uttered  a grunt  of  approval. 

“ That  was  a good  shot,  Tom,  though  I wish  you  had  hit 
one  of  the  red-skins  instead  of  his  critter.  Still,  it  will  give 
them  a good  lesson,  and  make  them  mighty  keerful.  They 
won’t  care  about  showing  their  ugly  heads  within  range  of 
a piece  that  will  carry  five  hundred  yards.” 

A quarter  of  an  hour  passed  without  any  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians.  Then  a large  party  of  horsemen 
appeared  from  the  trees  below,  and  were  greeted  by  them 
with  a yell  of  satisfaction. 

“ There  must  be  well-nigh  fifty  of  them,”  Jerry  said.  “ I 
reckon  it’s  the  party  that  came  down  the  hill.  They 
must  have  picked  up  a good  many  others  by  the  way.  Now 
the  fun  is  going  to  begin.” 

After  five  minutes’  consultation  some  twenty  of  the 
Indians  dismounted,  and  dividing  into  two  parties  ascended 
the  slopes  of  the  valley  and  began  to  move  forward,  taking 
advantage  of  every  stone  and  bush,  so  that  it  was  but  occa- 
sionally that  a glimpse  of  one  of  their  bodies  was  obtained. 

“They  are  going  to  skirmish  up  to  us,”  Jerry  said,  “till 
they  are  near  enough  to  make  it  hot  for  us  if  we  show  a head 
above  the  rocks  to  fire.  As  soon  as  they  can  do  that,  the 
others  will  charge.  I think  they  are  not  more  than  four 
hundred  yards  off  now,  Tom.  That  is  within  your  range,  so 
you  may  as  well  begin  to  show  them  that  we  are  awake.  If 
you  can  bring  one  down  it  will  check  their  pace.” 

Tom  had  just  noticed  three  Indians  run  behind  a clump 
of  bushes,  and  he  now  levelled  his  rifle  so  that  it  bore  on 
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a spot  a foot  on  one  side  of  it.  Half  a minute  later  an 
Indian  appeared  at  the  bush  and  began  to  run  forward. 
Tom  pressed  the  trigger.  The  Indian  ran  a few  steps,  and 
then  fell  forward  on  his  face. 

“ Bravo,  Plumb-centre !”  Jerry  shouted.  “We  said  that 
you  would  do  the  rifle  credit,  Tom,  and  Billy  the  Scout 
could  not  have  done  better  himself.” 

“Young  white  man  make  great  hunter,*  the  chief  re- 
marked approvingly.  “Got  good  eye  and  steady  hand.” 

The  lesson  had  its  effect.  The  Indian  advance  was  no 
longer  rapid,  but  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  caution, 
and  it  was  only  occasionally  that  a glimpse  could  be  caught 
of  a dusky  figure  passing  from  rock  to  rock.  When  they 
came  within  three  hundred  yards  the  two  Indians  and 
Jerry  also  opened  fire.  One  fell  to  a shot  from  the  chief, 
but  neither  of  the  others  hit  their  marks.  Tom  indeed  did 
not  fire  again,  the  movements  of  the  Indians  being  so  rapid 
that  they  were  gone  before  he  could  bring  his  sight  to  bear 
upon  any  of  them. 

“Go  now,”  the  chief  said.  “’Rappahoes  fire  soon;  run 
quick.” 

It  was  but  a few  yards  to  shelter.  As  they  dashed  across 
the  intervening  space  two  or  three  Indian  rifles  rang  out, 
but  the  rest  of  the  assailants  had  been  too  much  occupied 
in  sheltering  themselves  and  looking  for  the  next  spot  to 
make  for,  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  defenders,  and  the 
hastily-fired  shots  all  missed.  A moment  later  the  party 
mounted  their  horses  and  rode  up  the  ravine,  the  yells  of 
the  Indians  ringing  in  their  ears. 
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E have  gained  half  an  hour  anyhow,”  Jerry  said,  as 


T T they  galloped  up  the  ravine,  “ and  I reckon  by  the 
time  we  overtake  them  we  shall  find  them  stowed  away  in 
some  place  where  it  will  puzzle  the  red-skins  to  dislodge  us. 
The  varmint  will  fight  hard  if  they  are  cornered,  but  they 
ain’t  good  at  advancing  when  there  are  a few  rifle-tubes,  in 
the  hands  of  white  men,  pointing  at  them,  and  they  have 
had  a lesson  now  that  we  can  shoot.” 

The  ravine  continued  to  narrow.  The  stream  had  become 
a mere  rivulet,  and  they  were  high  up  on  the  hillside. 

“ I begin  to  be  afeared  there  ain’t  no  place  for  making  a 
stand.”  Here  he  was  interrupted  by  an  angry  growl,  as  a 
great  bear  suddenly  rose  to  his  feet  behind  a rock. 

“ You  may  thank  your  stars  that  we  are  too  busy  to  attend 
to  you,”  Jerry  said,  as  they  rode  past  within  a few  yards 
of  it.  “That  is  a grizzly,  Tom;  and  an  awkward  beast 
you  would  have  found  him  if  you  had  come  upon  him  by 
yourself  without  your  shooting-iron.  He  is  a big  one  too, 
and  his  skin  would  have  been  worth  money  down  in  the 
settlements.  Ah,  there  they  are.” 

The  ravine  made  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  west,  and  high 
up  on  its  side  they  saw  their  three  companions  with  the  five 
horses  climbing  up  the  precipitous  rocks. 

“However  did  they  get  up  there?”  Jerry  exclaimed. 

“Found  Indian  trail,”  the  chief  said.  “Let  my  brothers 
keep  their  eyes  open.” 

They  rode  on  slowly  now,  examining  every  foot  of  the  steep 
hillside.  Presently  Hunting  Dog,  who  was  ahead,  uttered 
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an  exclamation.  Between  two  great  boulders  there  was  a 
track,  evidently  a good  deal  used. 

“ Let  Hunting  Dog  go  first,”  the  chief  said.  “ Leaping 
Horse  will  follow  the  white  men.” 

“ I reckon  that  this  is  the  great  Indian  trail  over  the  pass,” 
Jerry  said  to  Tom,  who  preceded  him.  “I  have  heard 
there  ain’t  no  way  over  the  mountains  atween  that  pass  by 
Fremont’s  Buttes  and  the  pass  by  this  peak,  which  they  calls 
Union  Peak,  and  the  red-skins  must  travel  by  this  when 
they  go  down  to  hunt  buffalo  on  the  Green  Biver.  It  is  a 
wonder  Harry  struck  on  it.” 

“Leaping  Horse  told  him  to  keep  his  eyes  open,”  the 
chief  said  from  the  rear.  “ He  knew  that  Indian  trail  led 
up  this  valley.” 

“ Jee-rusalem!  but  it’s  a steep  road,”  Jerry  said  presently. 
“ I am  dog-goned  if  I can  guess  how  the  red-skins  ever  dis- 
covered it.  I expect  they  must  have  tracked  some  game  up 
it,  and  followed  to  see  where  it  went  to.” 

The  trail  wound  about  in  a wonderful  way.  Sometimes 
it  went  horizontally  along  narrow  ledges,  then  there  was  a 
bit  of  steep  climbing,  where  they  had  to  lead  their  horses; 
then  it  wound  back  again,  and  sometimes  even  descended 
for  a distance  to  avoid  a projecting  crag. 

“Ah!  would  ye,  yer  varmint1?”  Jerry  exclaimed,  as  a shot 
rang  out  from  the  valley  below  and  a bullet  flattened  itself 
against  a rock  within  a foot  or  two  of  his  head.  The  shot 
was  followed  by  a loud  yell  from  below,  as  a crowd  of 
mounted  Indians  rode  at  full  gallop  round  the  angle  of  the 
ravine. 

“ Hurry  on,  Hunting  Dog,  and  get  round  the  next  corner, 
for  we  are  regular  targets  here.” 

A few  yards  farther  a turn  of  the  path  took  them  out  of 
sight  of  the  Indians,  but  not  before  a score  of  bullets  came 
whistling  up  from  below. 
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“ The  varmint  have  been  riding  too  fast  to  shoot  straight, 
I reckon.  It  will  be  our  turn  directly." 

Just  as  he  spoke  the  chief  called  upon  them  to  dismount. 
They  threw  their  bridles  on  their  horses'  necks,  and  de- 
scending to  the  ledge  they  had  just  left,  lay  down  on  it. 

“Get  your  revolver  out,  Tom,  before  you  shoot,"  Jerry 
said.  “They  will  be  off  before  you  have  time  to  load 
your  rifle  again." 

The  Indians  were  some  four  hundred  feet  below  them, 
and  were  talking  excitedly,  evidently  hesitating  whether  to 
follow  up  the  trail.  The  four  rifles  cracked  almost  together. 
Two  Indians  fell,  and  the  plunging  of  two  horses  showed 
that  they  were  hit.  In  an  instant  the  whole  mass  were  on 
their  way  down  the  valley,  followed  by  bullet  after  bullet 
from  the  revolvers  which  Leaping  Horse  as  well  as  the 
whites  carried.  Anything  like  accurate  aim  was  impossible, 
and  no  Indian  was  seen  to  fall,  but  it  was  probable  that  some 
of  the  bullets  had  taken  effect  among  the  crowded  horsemen. 

“Go  on  quiet  now,"  Leaping  Horse  said,  rising  to  his 
feet.  “ ’Rappahoes  not  follow  any  farther.  One  man  with 
this" — and  he  touched  his  revolver — “ keep  back  whole  tribe 
here." 

Half  an  hour  later  they  joined  the  party  who  had  halted 
at  the  top  of  the  track. 

“It  air  too  bad  our  being  out  of  it,"  Ben  said.  “I  hope 
you  have  given  some  of  the  varmint  grist." 

“Only  five  or  six  of  them,"  Jerry  replied  regretfully, 
“counting  in  the  one  Leaping  Horse  shot  at  the  village. 
Tom  here  did  a big  shot,  and  brought  one  down  in  his 
tracks  at  a good  four  hundred  yards — as  neat  a shot  as  ever 
I saw  fired.  The  chief  he  accounted  for  another;  then 
atween  us  we  wiped  out  two  down  below;  and  I reckon 
some  of  the  others  are  carrying  some  of  our  lead  away. 
Waal,  I think  we  have  shook  them  off  at  last  anyhow. 
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I suppose  there  ain't  no  other  road  they  can  come  up  here 
by,  chief  V9 

“Leaping  Horse  only  heard  of  one  trail.” 

“You  may  bet  your  life  there  ain't  another,”  Harry  re- 
marked. “ They  would  never  have  used  such  a dog-goned 
road  as  this  if  there  had  been  any  other  way  of  going  up.” 

“Camp  here,”  the  chief  said.  “Long  journey  over  pass, 
too  much  cold.  Keep  watch  here  at  head  of  trail.” 

“ That  is  a very  good  plan.  I have  heard  that  the  pass  is 
over  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  would  never 
do  to  have  to  camp  up  there.  Besides,  I have  been  looking 
at  the  sky,  and  I don’t  much  like  its  appearance.  Look  over 
there  to  the  north.” 

There  were,  indeed,  evident  signs  of  an  approaching 
change  in  the  weather.  On  the  previous  day  every  peak 
and  jagged  crest  stood  out  hard  and  distinct  in  the  clear  air. 
Now  all  the  higher  summits  were  hidden  by  a bank  of  white 
cloud. 

“ Snow,”  the  Indian  said  gravely;  “ winter  coming.” 

“That  is  just  what  I thought,  chief.  At  anyrate  we  know 
where  we  are  here,  and  there  is  brushwood  to  be  gathered 
not  far  down  the  trail;  and  even  if  we  are  shut  up  here  we 
can  manage  well  enough  for  a day  or  two.  These  early  snows 
don’t  lie  long,  but  to  be  caught  in  a snow-storm  higher  up 
would  be  a sight  worse  than  fighting  with  red-skins.” 

From  the  spot  where  they  were  now  standing  at  the  edge 
of  the  ravine  the  ground  sloped  very  steeply  up  for  some 
hundreds  of  feet,  and  then  steep  crags  rose  in  an  unbroken 
wall;  but  from  the  view  they  had  had  of  the  country  from 
the  other  side  they  knew  that  behind  this  wall  rose  a range 
of  lofty  summits.  The  Indian  trail  ran  along  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  ravine.  The  chief  looked  round  earnestly. 

“No  good  place  to  camp,”  he  said.  “Wind  blow  down 
hills,  horses  not  able  to  stand  against  it.  Heap  snow 
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tumble  down  from  there,”  and  he  pointed  upwards.  “Carry 
everything  down  below.” 

“Well,  if  you  think  we  had  better  push  on  let  us  do  so, 
chief.” 

The  Indian  shook  his  head  and  pointed  to  the  clouds 
again.  “ See,”  he  said;  “storm  come  very  soon.” 

Even  in  the  last  two  or  three  minutes  a change  was 
perceptible.  The  upper  edge  of  the  clouds  seemed  to  be  sud- 
denly broken  up.  Long  streamers  spread  out  like  signal 
flags  of  danger.  Masses  of  clouds  seemed  to  be  wrenched 
off  and  to  fly  with  great  rapidity  for  a short  distance;  some 
of  them  sinking  a little  floated  back  until  they  again  formed 
a part  of  the  mountain  cap,  while  others  sped  onwards 
towards  the  south. 

“No  time,”  the  chief  repeated  earnestly;  “must  look  for 
camp  quick.”  He  spoke  in  the  Indian  tongue  to  Hunting 
Dog,  and  the  two  stood  on  a point  where  the  ground  jutted 
out,  and  closely  examined  the  ravine  up  whose  side  they  had 
climbed.  The  chief  pointed  farther  along,  and  Hunting 
Dog  started  at  a run  along  the  Indian  trail.  A few  hundred 
yards  farther  he  paused  and  looked  down,  moved  a few 
steps  farther,  and  then  disappeared  from  sight.  In  three  or 
four  minutes  he  returned  and  held  up  his  arms. 

“ Come,”  the  chief  said,  and  taking  his  horse’s  rein  led  it 
along  the  path.  The  others  followed  his  example,  glad, 
indeed,  to  be  in  motion.  Five  minutes  before  they  had  been 
bathed  in  perspiration  from  their  climb  up  the  cliff;  now 
they  were  conscious  of  the  extraordinary  change  of  tem- 
perature that  had  suddenly  set  in,  and  each  had  snatched  a 
blanket  from  behind  his  saddle  and  wrapped  it  round  him. 
They  soon  reached  the  spot  where  Hunting  Dog  was  stand- 
ing, and  looked  down.  Some  thirty  feet  below  there  was  a 
sort  of  split  in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  a wall  of  rock  rising  to 
within  four  or  five  feet  of  the  level  of  the  edge  of  the  ravine. 
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At  one  end  it  touched  the  face  of  the  rock,  at  the  other  it 
was  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  it,  the  space  between  being  in  the 
form  of  a long  wedge,  which  was  completely  filled  up  with 
trees  and  brushwood.  A ledge  ran  down  from  the  point 
where  Hunting  Dog  was  standing  to  the  mouth  of  the  fissure. 

“ Jee-rusalem,  chief ! ^ Ben  exclaimed.  “That  air  just 
made  for  us — we  could  not  have  found  a better,  not  if 
we  had  sarched  for  a year.  But  I reckon  we  shall  have  to 
clear  the  place  a bit  before  we  take  the  critters  down.” 

Two  axes  were  taken  from  one  of  the  pack-horses. 

“ Don’t  cut  away  the  bigger  stuff,  Ben,”  Harry  said  as  his 
two  mates  proceeded  down  the  ledge,  “their  heads  will 
shelter  us  from  the  snow  a bit;  and  only  clear  away  the 
bushes  enough  to  give  room  for  the  horses  and  us,  and  leave 
those  standing  across  the  entrance  to  make  a screen.  While 
you  are  doing  it  we  will  fetch  in  as  much  more  wood  and 
grass  as  we  can  get  hold  of  before  the  snow  begins  to  fall.” 

The  horses  were  left  standing  while  the  men  scattered 
along  the  top  of  the  ravine,  and  by  the  time  Ben  shouted 
that  they  were  ready,  a considerable  pile  of  brushwood 
and  a heap  of  coarse  grass  had  been  collected.  The  horses 
were  then  led  down  one  by  one,  unsaddled,  and  packed 
together  in  two  lines,  having  beyond  them  a great  pile  of 
the  bushes  that  had  been  cut  away. 

“ I am  dog-goned  if  this  ain’t  the  best  shelter  I ever  struck 
upon,”  Jerry  said.  “We  could  not  have  fixed  upon  a better 
if  we  had  had  it  built  special,”  the  others  cordially  agreed. 

The  place  they  occupied  was  of  some  twelve  feet  square. 
On  either  side  was  a perpendicular  wall  of  rock;  beyond 
were  the  horses;  while  at  the  entrance  the  bush,  from  three 
to  four  feet  high,  had  been  left  standing;  above  them 
stretched  a canopy  of  foliage.  Enough  dry  wood  had  been 
collected  to  start  a fire. 

“Don’t  make  it  too  big,  Jerry,  we  don’t  want  to  scorch 
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up  our  roof,”  Harry  Wade  said.  “Well,  I reckon  we  have 
got  enough  fuel  here  for  a week,  for  there  is  what  you  cut 
down  and  what  we  brought,  and  all  that  is  left  standing 
beyond  the  horses;  and  with  the  leaves  and  the  grass  the 
ponies  should  be  able  to  hold  out  as  long  as  the  fuel  lasts. 
We  are  short  of  meat,  but  we  have  plenty  of  flour;  and  as 
for  water,  we  can  melt  snow.” 

Buffalo  rugs  were  laid  down  on  each  side  by  the  rock 
walls,  and  on  these  they  took  their  seats  and  lighted  their 
pipes. 

“I  have  been  wanting  a smoke  pretty  bad,”  Jerry  said; 
“ I ain't  had  one  since  we  halted  in  that  there  canon.  Hello, 
here  it  comes!” 

As  he  spoke  a fierce  gust  of  wind  swayed  the  foliage 
overhead  and  sent  the  smoke,  that  had  before  risen  quietly 
upwards,  whirling  round  the  recess;  then  for  a moment  all 
was  quiet  again ; then  came  another  and  a stronger  gust,  rising 
and  gathering  in  power  and  laden  with  fine  particles  of 
snow.  A thick  darkness  fell,  and  Harry  threw  some  more 
wood  on  the  fire  to  make  a blaze.  But  loud  as  was  the  gale 
outside,  the  air  in  the  shelter  was  hardly  moved,  and  there 
was  but  a slight  rustling  of  the  leaves  overhead.  Thicker 
and  thicker  flew  the  snow-flakes  in  the  air  outside,  and  yet 
none  seemed  to  fall  through  the  leaves. 

“I  am  dog-goned  if  I can  make  this  out,”  Sam  Hicks  said. 
“We  are  as  quiet  here  as  if  we  were  in  a stone  house,  and 
one  would  think  there  was  a copper-plated  roof  overhead. 
It  don't  seem  nat'ral.” 

The  others  were  also  looking  up  with  an  air  of  puzzled 
surprise,  not  unmingled  with  uneasiness.  Harry  wrent  to 
the  entrance  and  looked  out  over  the  breastwork  of  bushes. 

“Look  here,  Sam,”  he  said. 

“ Why,  Harry,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  it  were  snowing  up 
instead  of  down,”  the  miner  said  as  he  joined  him. 
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“That  is  just  it.  You  see,  we  are  in  the  elbow  of  the 
valley  and  are  looking  straight  down  it,  into  the  eye  of  the 
wind.  It  comes  rushing  up  the  valley  and  meets  this  steep 
wall  on  its  way,  and  pushed  on  by  the  wind  behind  has  to 
go  somewhere,  and  so  it  is  driven  almost  straight  up  here 
and  over  the  hilltops  behind  us.  So  you  see  the  snow  is 
carried  up  instead  of  falling,  and  this  rock  outside  us  shoots 
it  clear  up  over  the  path  we  were  following  above.  As  long 
as  the  wind  keeps  north,  I reckon  we  sha’n’t  be  troubled  by 
the  snow  in  here.” 

The  explanation  seemed  satisfactory,  and  there  was  a 
general  feeling  of  relief. 

“I  remember  reading,”  Tom  said,  as  the  others  took 
their  seats  again,  “ that  people  can  stand  on  the  edge  of  a 
cliff,  facing  a gale,  without  feeling  any  wind.  For  the  wind 
that  strikes  the  cliff  rushes  up  with  such  force  that  it  forms  a 
sort  of  wall.  Of  course,  it  soon  beats  down  again,  and  not 
many  yards  back  you  can  feel  the  gale  as  strongly  as  any- 
where else.  But  just  at  the  edge  the  air  is  perfectly  still.” 

The  miners  looked  at  Tom  as  if  they  thought  that  he  was 
making  a joke  at  their  expense.  But  his  uncle  said: 

“ Yes,  I can  quite  believe  that.  You  see,  it  is  something 
like  a waterfall;  you  can  stand  right  under  that,  for  the 
force  shoots  it  outwards,  and  I reckon  it  is  the  same  sort 
of  thing  here.” 

The  chief  nodded  gravely.  He  too  had  been  surprised  at 
the  lull  in  their  shelter  when  the  storm  was  raging  so 
furiously  outside,  but  Harry7s  illustration  of  the  action  of 
rushing  water  enlightened  him  more  than  his  first  explana- 
tion had  done. 

“ But  water  ain’t  wind,  Harry, 77  Ben  said. 

“ It  is  like  water  in  many  ways,  Ben.  You  don7t  see  it, 
but  you  can  feel  it  just  the  same.  If  you  stand  behind  a 
tree  or  round  a corner  it  rushes  past  you,  and  you  are  in  a 
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sort  of  eddy,  just  as  you  would  be  if  it  was  a river  that 
was  moving  alongside  of  you.  Wind  acts  just  the  same  way 
as  water.  If  it  had  been  a big  river  coming  along  the  valley  at 
the  same  rate  as  the  wind,  it  would  rush  up  the  rocks  some 
distance  and  then  sweep  round  and  race  up  the  valley;  but 
wind  being  light  instead  of  being  heavy  is  able  to  rush 
straight  up  the  hill  till  it  gets  right  over  the  crest.” 

“ Waal,  if  you  say  it  is  all  right  I suppose  it  is.  Anyhow, 
it’s  a good  thing  for  us,  and  I don’t  care  how  long  it  goes  on 
in  the  same  way.  I reckoned  that  before  morning  we  should 
have  those  branches  breaking  down  on  us  with  the  weight 
of  snow;  now  I see  we  are  like  to  have  a quiet  night.” 

“ I won’t  answer  for  that,  Ben ; it  is  early  in  the  day  yet, 
and  there  is  no  saying  how  the  wind  may  be  blowing  before 
to-morrow  morning.  Anyhow,  now  we  have  time  we  may 
as  well  get  some  of  those  bundles  of  bushes  that  we  brought 
down,  and  pile  them  so  as  to  thicken  the  shelter  of  these  bushes 
and  lighten  it  a bit.  If  we  do  that,  and  hang  a couple  of 
blankets  inside  of  them,  it  will  give  us  a good  shelter  even 
if  the  wind  works  round,  and  will  help  to  keep  us  warm. 
For  though  we  haven’t  got  wind  or  snow  in  here,  we  have 
got  cold.” 

“You  bet,”  Jerry  agreed;  “it  is  a regular  blizzard.  And 
although  I don’t  say  as  it  is  too  cold  sitting  here  by  the  fire, 
it  won’t  cost  us  anything  to  make  the  place  a bit  warmer.” 

Accordingly  the  bundles  of  wood  they  had  gathered  were 
brought  out,  and  with  these  the  screen  of  bush  was 
thickened,  and  raised  to  a height  of  five  feet;  and  when  this 
was  hung  inside  with  a couple  of  blankets,  it  was  agreed 
that  they  could  get  through  the  storm  comfortably  even  if 
it  lasted  for  a month. 

They  cooked  their  last  chunk  of  deer’s  flesh,  after  having 
first  prepared  some  bread  and  put  it  in  the  baking-pot 
among  the  embers,  and  made  some  tea  from  the  water  in 
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the  skins.  When  they  had  eaten  their  meal  they  covered 
themselves  up  in  buffalo  robes  and  blankets,  and  lighted 
their  pipes.  There  was,  however,  but  little  talk,  for  the 
noise  of  the  tempest  was  so  great,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
raise  the  voice  almost  to  a shout  to  be  heard,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  they  were  all  asleep. 

For  hours  there  was  no  stir  in  the  shelter,  save  when  a 
horse  pawed  the  ground  impatiently,  or  when  Hunting  Dog 
rose  two  or  three  times  to  put  fresh  sticks  on  the  fire.  It 
seemed  to  Tom  when  he  woke  that  it  ought  to  be  nearly 
morning.  He  took  out  his  watch,  and  by  the  light  of  the 
fire  made  out  to  his  surprise  that  it  was  but  ten  o’clock. 
The  turmoil  of  the  wind  seemed  to  him  to  be  as  loud  as 
before,  and  he  pulled  the  blankets  over  his  shoulder  again 
and  was  soon  sound  asleep.  When  he  next  woke,  it  was  with 
the  sensation  of  coldness  in  the  face,  and  sitting  up  he  saw 
that  the  blankets  and  the  ground  were  covered  with  a thick 
coating  of  fine  snow.  There  was  a faint  light  in  addition  to 
that  given  by  the  embers  of  the  fire,  and  he  knew  that 
morning  was  breaking.  His  movement  disturbed  his  uncle, 
who  was  lying  next  him.  He  sat  up  and  at  once  aroused 
the  others. 

“Wake  up,  mates,”  he  said;  “we  have  had  somewhere 
about  eighteen  hours’  sleep,  and  day  is  breaking.” 

In  a minute  all  were  astir.  The  snow  was  first  shaken 
off  the  blankets,  and  then  Harry,  taking  a shovel,  cleared 
the  floor.  Jerry  took  the  largest  cooking-pot,  and  saying 
to  Tom  “You  bring  that  horse-bucket  along,”  pushed  his 
way  out  through  a small  gap  that  had  been  left  in  the 
screen  of  bushes.  The  wind  had  gone  down  a good  deal,  though 
it  was  still  blowing  strongly.  The  snow  had  drifted  against 
the  entrance,  and  formed  a steep  bank  there;  from  this 
they  filled  the  pot  and  bucket,  pressing  the  snow  down.  Tom 
was  glad  to  get  back  again  within  the  shelter,  for  the  cold 
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outside  was  intense.  The  fire  was  already  burning  brightly, 
and  the  pot  and  a frying-pan  were  placed  over  it,  and  kept 
replenished  with  snow  as  fast  as  their  contents  melted. 
“We  must  keep  on  at  this/’  Harry  said,  “there  is  not  a 
drop  left  in  the  skins,  and  the  horses  must  have  water.” 

As  soon  as  enough,  had  melted  it  was  poured  into  the 
kettle.  There  was  some  bacon  among  the  trappers’  stores, 
as  they  had  calculated  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  hunt 
until  out  of  Big  Wind  Valley  and  far  up  among  the  forests 
beyond.  The  frying-pan  was  now  utilized  for  its  proper  work ; 
while  the  pail  was  placed  close  enough  to  the  fire  to  thaw 
its  contents,  without  risking  injury  to  it.  Within  an  hour 
of  breakfast  being  finished  enough  snow  had  been  thawed 
to  give  the  horses  half  a bucket  of  water  each.  In  each  pail 
a couple  of  pounds  of  flour  had  been  stirred  to  help  out 
what  nourishment  could  be  obtained  from  the  leaves,  and 
from  the  small  modicum  of  grass  given  to  each  animal. 

“It  will  be  a big  journey  over  the  pass,  anyhow,”  Harry 
had  said.  “Now  that  we  are  making  tracks  for  the  settle- 
ments we  need  not  be  sparing  of  the  flour;  indeed  the 
lighter  we  are  the  better.” 

The  day  did  not  pass  so  pleasantly  as  that  preceding 
it,  for  the  air  was  filled  with  fine  snow  that  blew  in 
at  the  entrance  and  found  its  way  between  the  leaves  over- 
head; while  from  time  to  time  the  snow  accumulating 
there  came  down  with  a crash,  calling  forth  much  strong 
language  from  the  man  on  whom  it  happened  to  fall,  and 
shouts  of  laughter  from  his  comrades.  The  party  was 
indeed  a merry  one.  They  had  failed  altogether  in  the 
objects  of  their  expedition,  but  they  had  escaped  without  a 
scratch  from  the  Indians,  and  had  inflicted  some  damage 
upon  them;  and  their  luck  in  finding  so  snug  a shelter 
in  such  a storm  far  more  than  counterbalanced  their  disap- 
pointment at  their  failure. 
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“ Have  you  often  been  caught  in  the  snow,  uncle  ?” 

“You  bet,  Tom;  me  and  the  chief  here  were  mighty 
nigh  rubbed  out  three  years  ago.  I was  prospecting  among 
the  Ute  hills,  while  Leaping  Horse  was  doing  the  hunting 
for  us  both.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  winter ; the  snow  was 
deep  on  the  ground  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  tops  of  the 
hills,  but  there  was  plenty  of  bare  rock  on  the  hillside,  so 
I was  able  to  go  on  with  my  work.  While  as  for  hunting, 
the  cold  drove  the  big-horns  down  from  the  heights  where 
they  feed  in  summer,  and  the  chief  often  got  a shot  at  them; 
and  they  are  good  eating,  I can  tell  you. 

“We  hadn’t  much  fear  of  red-skins,  for  they  ain’t  fond  of 
cold,  and  in  winter  move  their  lodges  down  to  the  most 
sheltered  valleys,  and  live  mostly  on  dried  meat.  When  they 
want  a change  they  can  always  get  a bear,  or  maybe  a deer 
in  the  woods.  We  were  camped  in  a grove  of  pines  in  a 
valley  and  were  snug  enough.  One  day  I had  struck  what 
I thought  was  the  richest  vein  I had  ever  come  on.  I got 
my  pockets  full  of  bits  of  quartz,  with  the  gold  sticking  thick 
in  it,  and  you  may  bet  I went  down  to  the  camp  in  high  glee. 
A quarter  of  a mile  before  I got  there  I saw  Leaping  Horse 
coming  to  meet  me  at  a lope.  It  didn’t  want  telling  that 
there  was  something  wrong.  As  soon  as  he  came  up  he  said 
‘Utes.’  ‘Many  of  them,  chief?’  I asked.  He  held  up  his 
open  hands  twice. 

“‘Twenty  of  them,’  I said;  ‘that  is  pretty  bad.  How  far 
are  they  away  V He  said  he  had  seen  them  coming  over  a 
crest  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley.  ‘ Then  we  have  got  to 
git,’  I said,  ‘there  ain’t  no  doubt  about  that.  What  the 
’tarnal  do  the  varmint  do  here  V ‘War-party,’  the  chief  said. 
‘Indian  hunter  must  have  come  across  our  trail  and  taken 
word  back  to  the  lodges.’  The  place  where  he  had  met  me 
was  among  a lot  of  rocks  that  had  rolled  down.  There  had 
been  no  snow  for  a fortnight,  and  of  course  the  red-skins 
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would  see  our  tracks  everywhere,  going  and  coming  from 
the  camp.  We  were  on  foot  that  time,  though  we  had  a 
pack-horse  to  carry  our  outfit.  Of  course  they  would  get 
that  and  everything  at  the  camp.  I did  not  think  much  of 
the  loss,  the  point  was  how  were  we  to  save  our  scalps? 
We  had  sat  down  behind  a rock  as  soon  as  he  had  joined  me. 
Just  then  a yell  came  from  the  direction  of  our  camp,  and 
we  knew  that  the  red-skins  had  found  it.  t They  won’t  be 
able  to  follow  your  trail  here,  chief,  will  they?’  He  shook 
his  head.  ‘Trail  everywhere,  not  know  which  was  the  last.’ 
We  could  see  the  grove  where  the  camp  was,  and  of  course 
they  could  see  the  rocks,  and  it  was  sartin  that  if  we  had 
made  off  up  the  hill  they  would  have  been  after  us  in  a 
squirrel’s  jump;  so  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  lie  quiet 
until  it  was  dark.  We  got  in  among  the  boulders,  and  lay 
down  where  we  could  watch  the  grove  through  a chink. 

“‘I  don’t  see  a sign  of  them,’  I said.  ‘You  would  have 
thought  they  would  have  been  out  in  search  of  us.’ 

“ ‘No  search,’  the  chief  said.  ‘No  good  look  for  us,  not 
know  where  we  have  gone  to.  Hide  up  in  grove.  Think 
we  come  back,  and  then  catch  us.’ 

“So  it  turned  out.  Not  a sign  of  them  was  to  be  seen, 
and  after  that  first  yell  everything  was  as  quiet  as  death. 
In  a couple  of  hours  it  got  dark,  and  as  soon  as  it  did  we 
were  off.  We  talked  matters  over,  you  may  be  sure.  There 
weren’t  no  denying  we  were  cornered.  There  we  were, 
without  an  ounce  of  flour  or  a bite  of  meat.  The  chief  had 
caught  up  a couple  of  buffalo  rugs  as  soon  as  he  sighted  the 
red-skins.  That  gave  us  just  a chance,  but  it  wasn’t  more. 
In  the  morning  the  red-skins  would  know  we  had  either 
sighted  them  or  come  on  their  trail,  and  would  be  scat- 
tering all  over  the  country  in  search  of  us.  We  agreed  that 
we  must  travel  a good  way  apart,  though  keeping  each  other 
in  sight.  They  would  have  noticed  that  the  trails  were  all 
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single,  and  if  they  came  upon  two  together  going  straight 
away  from  the  camp,  would  know  for  sure  it  was  us  making 
off. 

“You  may  think  that  with  so  many  tracks  as  we  had 
made  in  the  fortnight  we  had  been  there,  they  would  not 
have  an  idea  which  was  made  the  first  day  and  which  was 
made  the  last,  but  that  ain’t  so.  In  the  first  place,  the 
snow  was  packed  hard,  and  the  footprints  were  very  slight. 
Then,  even  when  it  is  always  freezing  there  is  an  evapora- 
tion of  the  snow,  and  the  footprints  would  gradually  dis- 
appear; besides  that,  the  wind  on  most  days  had  been 
blowing  a little,  and  though  the  drift  does  not  count  for 
much  on  packed  snow,  a fine  dust  is  blown  along,  and  if 
the  prints  don’t  get  altogether  covered  there  is  enough 
drift  in  them  to  show  which  are  old  ones  and  which  are 
fresh.  We  both  knew  that  they  could  not  make  much  mis- 
take about  it,  and  that  they  would  be  pretty  sure  to  hit  on 
the  trail  I had  made  in  the  morning  when  I went  out,  and 
on  that  of  the  chief  to  the  rocks,  and  following  mine  back  to 
the  same  place  would  guess  that  we  had  cached  there  till  it 
was  dark. 

“I  could  have  done  that  myself;  one  can  read  such  a trail  as 
that  like  a printed  book.  The  worst  of  it  was,  there  were  no 
getting  out  of  the  valley  without  leaving  sign.  On  the  bare 
hillsides  and  among  the  rocks  we  could  travel  safe  enough,  but 
above  them  was  everywhere  snow,  and  do  what  we  would 
there  would  be  no  hiding  our  trail.  We  agreed  that  the  only 
thing  was  to  cross  the  snow  as  quick  as  possible,  to  keep  on 
the  bare  rock  whenever  we  got  a chance,  and  wherever  we 
struck  wood,  and  to  double  sometimes  one  way  sometimes 
another,  so  as  to  give  the  red-skins  plenty  of  work  to  do  to 
follow  our  trail.  We  walked  all  that  night,  and  right  on 
the  next  day  till  early  in  the  afternoon.  Then  we  lay 
down  and  slept  till  sunset,  and  then  walked  again  all  night. 
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We  did  not  see  any  game.  If  we  had  we  should  have 
shot,  for  we  knew  the  red-skins  must  be  a long  way  be- 
hind. When  we  stopped  in  the  morning  we  were  not  so 
very  far  from  the  camp  we  had  started  from,  for  if  we 
had  pushed  straight  back  to  the  settlements  we  should  have 
been  caught  sure,  for  the  Utes  would  have  been  certain  to 
have  sent  off  a party  that  way  to  watch  the  valleys  we 
should  have  had  to  pass  through.  We  lay  down  among 
some  trees  and  slept  for  a few  hours  and  then  set  out  to 
hunt,  for  we  had  been  two  days  without  food,  and  I was 
beginning  to  feel  that  I must  have  a meal. 

“ We  had  not  gone  far  when  we  came  across  the  track  of  a 
black  bear.  We  both  felt  certain  that  the  trail  was  not  many 
hours  old.  We  followed  it  for  two  miles,  and  found  it  went 
up  to  a slide  of  rocks;  they  had  come  down  from  a cliff  some 
years  before,  for  there  were  bushes  growing  among  them. 
As  a rule  a black  bear  will  always  leave  you  alone  if  you 
leave  him,  and  hasn’t  much  fight  in  him  at  the  best;  so  up 
we  went,  thinking  we  were  sure  of  our  bear-steak  without 
much  trouble  in  getting  it.  I was  ahead,  and  had  just  climbed 
up  on  to  a big  rock,  when,  from  a bush  in  front,  the  bear 
came  out  at  me  with  a growl.  I expect  it  had  cubs  some- 
where. I had  just  time  to  take  a shot  from  the  hip  and 
then  he  was  on  me,  and  gave  me  a blow  on  the  shoulder 
that  ripped  the  flesh  down  to  the  elbow. 

“ But  that  was  not  the  worst,  for  the  blow  sent  me  over 
the  edge,  and  I fell  seven  or  eight  feet  down  among  the 
sharp  rocks.  I heard  the  chiefs  rifle  go  off,  and  it  was  some 
time  after  that  before  I saw  or  heard  anything  more.  When 
I came  to  I found  he  had  carried  me  down  to  the  foot  of  the 
slide  and  laid  me  there.  He  was  cutting  up  some  sticks 
when  I opened  my  eyes.  ‘ Have  you  got  the  bear,  Leaping 
Horse  V 

“ ‘ The  bear  is  dead/  he  said.  ‘ My  brother  is  badly  hurt* 
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" ‘ Oh,  never  mind  the  hurt/  I said,  * so  that  we  have  got 
him.  What  are  you  doing,  chief?  You  are  not  going  to 
make  a fire  here,  are  you?’ 

“ ‘ My  brother’s  leg  is  broken/  he  said.  ‘ I am  cutting 
some  sticks  to  keep  it  straight.’ 

“That  brought  me  round  to  my  senses,  as  you  may 
guess.  To  break  one’s  leg  up  in  the  mountains  is  bad 
at  any  time,  but  when  it  is  in  the  middle  of  winter,  and 
you  have  got  a tribe  of  red-skins  at  your  heels,  it  means 
you  have  got  to  go  under.  I sat  up  and  looked  at  my 
leg.  Sure  enough,  the  left  one  was  snapt  like  a pipe-stem, 
about  half-way  between  the  knee  and  the  ankle.  ‘Why, 
chief,’  I said,  ‘it  would  have  been  a sight  better  if  you  had 
put  a bullet  through  my  head  as  I lay  up  there.  I should 
have  known  nothing  about  it.’ 

“ ‘ The  Utes  have  not  got  my  white  brother  yet.’ 

“ ‘No,’  said  I,  ‘but  it  won’t  be  long  before  they  have  me; 
maybe  it  will  be  this  afternoon,  and  maybe  to-morrow 
morning.’  The  chief  said  nothing,  but  went  on  with  his  work. 
When  he  had  got  five  or  six  sticks  about  three  feet  long 
and  as  many  about  a foot,  and  had  cut  them  so  that  they 
each  had  one  flat  side,  he  took  off  his  buckskin  shirt,  and 
working  round  the  bottom  of  it  cut  a thong  about  an  inch 
wide  and  five  or  six  yards  long.  Then  he  knelt  down  and 
got  the  bone  in  the  right  position,  and  then  with  what  help 
I could  give  him  put  on  the  splints  and  bandaged  them 
tightly,  a long  one  and  a short  one  alternately.  The  long 
ones  he  bandaged  above  the  knee  as  well  as  below,  so  that 
the  whole  leg  was  stiff.  I felt  pretty  faint  by  the  time  it 
was  done,  and  Leaping  Horse  said,  ‘Want  food;  my  white 
brother  will  lie  quiet,  Leaping  Horse  will  soon  get  him 
some.’ 

“He  set  to  work  and  soon  had  a fire  going,  and  then 
went  up  to  the  rocks  and  came  down  again  with  the  bear’s 
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hams  and  about  half  his  hide.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
had  some  slices  cooked,  and  I can  tell  you  I felt  better  by 
the  time  we  had  finished.  We  had  not  said  much  to  each 
other,  but  I had  been  thinking  all  the  time,  and  when  we 
had  done  I said,  ‘Now,  chief,  I know  that  you  will  be 
wanting  to  stay  with  me,  but  I ain’t  going  to  have  it.  You 
know  as  well  as  I do  that  the  Utes  will  be  here  to-morrow 
at  latest,  and  there  ain’t  more  chance  of  my  getting  away 
from  them  than  there  is  of  my  flying.  It  would  be  just 
throwing  away  your  scalp  if  you  were  to  stop  here,  and  it 
would  not  do  me  a bit  of  good,  and  would  fret  me  con- 
siderable. Now  before  you  start  I will  get  you  to  put  me 
somewhere  up  among  those  stones  where  I can  make  a good 
fight  of  it.  You  shall  light  a fire  by  the  side  of  me,  and  put 
a store  of  wood  within  reach  and  a few  pounds  of  bear’s 
flesh.  I will  keep  them  off  as  long  as  I can  with  the  rifle, 
then  there  will  be  five  shots  with  my  Colt.  I will  keep  the 
last  barrel  for  myself;  I ain’t  going  to  let  the  Utes  amuse 
themselves  by  torturing  me  for  a few  hours  before  they 
finish  me.  Then  you  make  straight  away  for  the  settlements; 
they  won’t  be  so  hot  after  you  when  they  have  once  got  me. 
The  next  time  you  go  near  Denver  you  can  go  and  tell  Pete 
Hoskings  how  it  all  came  about.’ 

“‘My  white  brother  is  weak  with  the  pain,’  the  chief  said 
quietly;  ‘lie  is  talking  foolishly.  He  knows  that  Leaping 
Horse  will  stay  with  his  friend.  He  will  go  and  look  for  a 
place.’  Without  listening  to  what  I had  to  say  he  took  up 
his  rifle  and  went  up  the  valley,  which  was  a steep  one. 
He  was  away  better  than  half  an  hour  and  then  came  back. 
‘Leaping  Horse  found  a place,’  he  said,  ‘where  he  and  his 
brother  can  make  a good  fight.  Straight  Harry  get  on  his 
friend’s  back.’  It  was  clear  that  there  weren’t  no  use  talk- 
ing to  him.  He  lifted  me  up  on  to  my  feet,  then  he  got  me 
well  up  on  to  his  back,  as  if  I had  been  a sack  of  coal,  and 
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went  off  with  me,  striding  along  pretty  near  as  quick  as  if  I 
had  not  been  there.  It  might  have  been  half  a mile,  when  he 
turned  up  a narrow  ravine  that  was  little  more  than  a cleft 
in  the  rock  that  rose  almost  straight  up  from  the  valley. 
It  did  not  go  in  very  far,  for  there  had  been  a slide,  and 
it  was  blocked  up  by  a pile  of  rocks  and  earth,  forty  or  fifty 
feet  high.  It  was  a big  job  even  for  the  chief  to  get  me  up 
to  the  top  of  them.  The  snow  had  drifted  down  thick  into 
the  ravine,  and  it  was  a nasty  place  to  climb  even  for  a 
man  who  had  got  nothing  but  his  rifle  on  his  shoulder. 
However,  he  got  me  up  safely,  and  laid  me  down  just  over 
the  crest.  He  had  put  my  buffalo  robe  over  my  shoulders 
before  starting,  and  he  rolled  me  up  in  this  and  said, 
‘ Leaping  Horse  will  go  and  fetch  rifles  and  bear-meat/  and 
he  set  straight  off  and  left  me  there  by  myself.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A BAD  TIME. 

EVEN  to  me,”  Harry  went  on,  after  refilling  and  lighting  his 
pipe,  “ it  did  not  seem  long  before  the  chief  was  back. 
He  brought  a heavy  load,  for  besides  the  rifles  and  bear’s  flesh 
he  carried  on  his  back  a big  faggot  of  brushwood.  After 
laying  that  down  he  searched  among  the  rocks,  and  presently 
set  to  work  to  dig  out  the  snow  and  earth  between  two  big 
blocks,  and  was  not  long  before  he  scooped  out  with  his 
tomahawk  a hole  big  enough  for  the  two  of  us  to  lie  in 
comfortably.  He  laid  the  bear’s-skin  down  in  this,  then  he 
carried  me  to  it  and  helped  me  in  and  then  put  the  robes 
over  me;  and  a snugger  place  you  would  not  want  to  lie  in. 
“ It  was  about  ten  feet  below  the  level  of  the  crest  of  the 
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heap  of  rocks,  and  of  course  on  the  upper  side,  so  that  directly 
the  red-skins  made  their  appearance  he  could  help  me  up  to 
the  top.  That  the  two  of  us  could  keep  the  Utes  back  I 
did  not  doubt;  we  had  our  rifles,  and  the  chief  carried  a 
revolver  as  well  as  I did.  After  they  had  once  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  sort  of  place  we  were  on,  I did  not  think 
they  would  venture  into  the  ravine,  for  they  would  have 
lost  a dozen  men  before  they  got  to  the  mound.  I had 
looked  round  while  the  chief  was  away,  and  I saw  that  a 
hundred  yards  or  so  higher  up,  the  ravine  came  to  an  end,  the 
sides  closing  in,  so  there  was  no  fear  of  our  being  attacked 
from  there.  What  I was  afraid  of  was  that  the  Indians 
might  be  able  to  get  up  above  and  shoot  down  on  us,  though 
whether  they  could  or  not  depended  on  the  nature  of  the 
ground  above,  and  of  course  I could  not  see  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  rocks. 

“But  even  if  they  could  not  get  up  in  the  daylight, 
they  could  crawl  up  at  night  and  finish  us,  or  they  could 
camp  down  at  the  mouth  of  the  ravine  and  starve  us  out, 
for  there  was  no  chance  of  our  climbing  the  sides,  even 
if  my  leg  had  been  all  right.  I was  mighty  sorry  for  the 
chief.  He  had  just  thrown  his  life  away,  and  it  must 
come  to  the  same  in  the  end,  as  far  as  I was  concerned. 
Even  now  he  could  get  away  if  he  chose,  but  I knew  well 
enough  it  weren't  any  good  talking  to  him.  So  I lay  there, 
just  listening  for  the  crack  of  his  rifle  above.  He  would 
bring  down  the  first  man  that  came  in,  sartin,  and  there 
would  be  plenty  of  time  after  that  to  get  me  up  beside  him, 
for  they  would  be  sure  to  have  a long  talk  before  they  made 
any  move.  I did  not  expect  them  until  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  hoped  it  might  be  getting  dark  before  they  got  down 
into  the  valley.  There  had  been  a big  wind  sweeping  down 
it  since  the  snow  had  fallen,  and  though  it  had  drifted  deep 
along  the  sides,  the  bottom  was  for  the  most  part  bare.  I 
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noticed  that  the  chief  had  picked  his  way  carefully,  and 
guessed  that,  as  they  would  have  no  reason  for  thinking  we 
were  near,  they  might  not  take  up  the  trail  till  morning.  Of 
course  they  would  find  our  fire  and  the  dead  bear,  or  all 
that  there  was  left  of  him,  and  they  would  fancy  we  had 
only  stopped  to  take  a meal  and  had  gone  on  again.  They 
would  see  by  the  fire  that  we  had  left  pretty  early  in  the 
day.  I heard  nothing  of  the  chief  until  it  began  to  get 
dark;  then  he  came  down  to  me. 

“ ‘ Leaping  Horse  will  go  out  and  scout/  he  said.  1 If 
Utes  not  come  soon,  will  come  back  here;  if  they  come,  will 
watch  down  at  mouth  of  valley  till  he  sees  Utes  go  to  sleep.’ 
‘Well,  chief/  I said;  ‘at  any  rate  you  may  as  well  take  this 
robe;  one  is  enough  to  sleep  with  in  this  hole,  and  I shall  be  as 
snug  as  a beaver  wrapped  up  in  mine.  Half  your  hunting 
shirt  is  gone,  and  you  will  find  it  mighty  cold  standing  out 
there.’ 

“In  an  hour  he  came  back  again.  ‘Utes  come/  he  said. 

‘ Have  just  lighted  fire  and  going  to  cook.  No  come  to-night. 
Leaping  Horse  has  good  news  for  his  brother.  There  are 
no  stars.’ 

“ ‘ That  is  good  news  indeed,’  I said.  ‘ If  it  does  but  come 
on  to  snow  to-night  we  may  carry  our  scalps  back  to  the 
settlement  yet.’ 

“ ‘ Leaping  Horse  can  feel  snow  in  the  air,’  he  said.  ‘ If 
it  snows  before  morning,  good;  if  not,  the  Utes  will  tell 
their  children  how  many  lives  the  scalps  of  the  Englishman 
and  the  Seneca  cost.’ 

“The  chief  lay  down  beside  me.  I did  not  get  much 
sleep,  for  my  leg  was  hurting  me  mightily.  From  time  to 
time  he  crawled  out,  and  each  time  he  returned  saying,  ‘No 
snow.’  I had  begun  to  fear  that  when  it  came  it  would  be 
too  late.  It  could  not  have  been  long  before  daybreak 
when  he  said,  as  he  crawled  in : ‘ The  Great  Manitou 
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has  sent  snow.  My  brother  can  sleep  in  peace.’  An  hour 
later  I raised  myself  up  a bit  and  looked  out.  It  was 
light  now.  The  air  was  full  of  fine  snow,  and  the  earth  the 
chief  had  scraped  out  was  already  covered  thickly.  I could 
see  as  much  as  that,  though  the  chief  had,  when  he  came  in 
for  the  last  time,  drawn  the  faggot  in  after  him.  I wondered 
at  the  time  why  he  did  it,  but  I saw  now.  As  soon  as  the 
snow  had  fallen  a little  more  it  would  hide  up  altogether 
the  entrance  to  our  hole.  Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  it 
became  impossible  to  get  even  a peep  out,  for  the  snow 
had  fallen  so  thickly  on  the  leafy  end  of  the  brushwood, 
which  was  outward,  that  it  had  entirely  shut  us  in.  All 
day  the  snow  kept  on,  as  we  could  tell  from  the  lessen- 
ing light,  and  by  two  o’clock  only  a faint  twilight  made  its 
way  in. 

“ ‘ How  long  do  you  think  we  shall  be  imprisoned  here, 
chief  ? ’ I asked. 

“ ‘ Must  not  hurry,’  he  replied.  ‘ There  are  trees  up  the 
valley,  and  the  Utes  may  make  their  camp  there  and  stay 
till  the  storm  is  over.  No  use  to  go  out  till  my  brother  can 
walk.  Wait  till  snow  is  over;  then  stay  two  or  three  days 
to  give  time  for  Utes  to  go  away.  Got  bear’s  flesh  to  eat; 
warm  in  here,  melt  snow.’  This  was  true  enough,  for  I 
was  feeling  it  downright  hot.  Just  before  night  came  on 
the  chief  pushed  the  end  of  his  ramrod  through  the  snow 
and  looked  out  along  the  hole. 

“‘Snow  very  strong,’  he  said.  ‘When  it  is  dark  can  go 
out  if  wish.’ 

“There  is  not  much  to  tell  about  the  next  five  days. 
The  snow  kept  falling  steadily,  and  each  evening  after 
dark  the  chief  went  outside  for  a short  time  to  smoke 
his  pipe,  while  I sat  at  the  entrance  and  smoked  mine,  and 
was  glad  enough  to  get  a little  fresh  air.  As  soon  as  he 
came  in  again  the  faggot  was  drawn  back  to  its  place,  and 
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we  were  imprisoned  for  another  twenty-four  hours.  One  gets 
pretty  tired  after  a time  of  eating  raw  bear’s  flesh  and  drinking 
snow-water,  and  you  bet  I was  pretty  glad  when  the  chief, 
after  looking  out  through  a peep-hole,  said  that  the  snow 
had  stopped  falling  and  the  sun  was  shining.  About  the 
middle  of  that  day  he  said  suddenly:  'I  hear  voices.’ 

“It  was  some  time  before  I heard  anything,  but  I presently 
made  them  out,  though  the  snow  muffled  them  a good 
deal.  They  did  not  seem  far  off,  and  a minute  or  two  later 
they  ceased.  We  lay  there  two  days  longer,  and  then  even 
the  chief  was  of  opinion  that  they  would  have  moved  off. 
My  own  idea  was  that  they  had  started  the  first  afternoon 
after  the  snow  had  stopped  falling. 

“‘Leaping  Horse  will  go  out  to  scout  as  soon  as  it  is 
dark,’  he  said.  ‘Go  to  mouth  of  ravine.  If  Utes  are  in 
wood  he  will  see  their  fires  and  come  back  again.  Not 
likely  come  up  here  again  and  find  his  traces.’ 

“ That  is  what  I had  been  saying  for  the  last  two  days, 
for  after  some  of  them  had  been  up,  and  had  satisfied  them- 
selves that  there  was  no  one  in  the  gully,  they  would 
not  be  likely  to  come  through  the  snow  again.  When  the 
chief  returned  after  an  hour’s  absence,  he  told  me  that 
the  Utes  had  all  gone.  ‘Fire  cold,’  he  said;  ‘gone  many 
hours.  Leaping  Horse  has  brought  some  dry  wood  up  from 
their  hearth.  Can  light  fire  now.’  You  may  guess  it  was 
not  long  before  we  had  a fire  blazing  in  front  of  our  den, 
and  I never  knew  how  good  bear-steak  really  was  till  that 
evening. 

“ The  next  morning  the  chief  took  off  the  splints  and  re- 
bandaged my  leg,  this  time  putting  on  a long  strip  of  the 
bear’s-skin,  which  he  had  worked  until  it  was  perfectly  soft 
while  we  had  been  waiting  there.  Over  this  he  put  on  the 
splints  again,  and  for  the  first  time  since  that  bear  had 
knocked  me  off  the  rock  I felt  at  ease.  We  stayed  there 
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another  fortnight,  by  the  end  of  which  time  the  bones 
seemed  to  have  knit  pretty  fairly.  However,  I had  made 
myself  a good  strong  crutch  from  a straight  branch  with  a fork 
at  the  end  that  the  chief  had  cut  for  me,  and  had  lashed  a 
wad  of  bear’s-skin  in  the  fork  to  make  it  easy.  Then  we 
started,  making  short  journeys  at  first,  but  getting  longer 
every  day  as  I became  accustomed  to  the  crutch,  and  at  the 
end  of  a week  I was  able  to  throw  it  aside. 

“We  never  saw  a sign  of  an  Indian  trail  all  the  way  down 
to  the  settlements,  and  by  the  time  we  got  there  I was  ready  to 
start  on  a journey  again.  The  chief  found  plenty  of  game 
on  the  way  down,  and  I have  never  had  as  much  as  a twinge 
in  my  leg  since.  So  you  see  this  affair  ain’t  a circumstance 
in  comparison.  Since  then  the  chief  and  I have  always 
hunted  together,  and  the  word  brother  ain’t  only  a mode  of 
speaking  with  us;”  and  he  held  out  his  hand  to  the  Seneca, 
who  gravely  placed  his  own  in  it. 

“That  war  a tight  corner,  Harry,  and  no  blamed  mis- 
take. Did  you  ever  find  out  whether  they  could  have  got 
on  the  top  to  shoot  down  on  you?” 

“Yes,  the  chief  went  up  the  day  after  the  Utes  had 
left.  It  was  level  up  there,  and  they  could  have  sat 
on  the  edge  and  fired  down  upon  us,  and  wiped  us  out 
without  our  having  a show.” 

“ And  you  have  never  since  been  to  that  place  you  struck 
the  day  the  Utes  came  down,  Harry?”  Jerry  asked.  “I 
have  heard  you  talk  of  a place  you  knew  of,  just  at  the 
edge  of  the  bad  lands,  off  the  Utah  hills.  Were  that  it?” 

Harry  nodded.  “I  have  never  been  there  since.  I went 
with  a party  into  Nevada  the  next  spring,  and  last  year  the 
Utes  were  all  the  time  upon  the  war-path.  I had  meant  to 
go  down  this  fall,  but  the  Utes  were  too  lively,  so  I struck  up 
here  instead;  but  I mean  to  go  next  spring  whether  they  are 
quiet  or  not,  and  to  take  my  chances,  and  find  out  whether 
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it  is  only  good  on  the  surface  and  peters  out  to  nothing 
when  you  get  in,  or  whether  it  is  a real  strong  lode.  Ben 
and  Sam,  and  of  course  the  chief,  will  go  with  me,  and  Tom 
here,  now  he  has  come  out,  and  if  you  like  to  come  we 
shall  be  all  glad.” 

“You  may  count  me  in,”  Jerry  said,  “and  I thank  you 
for  the  offer.  I have  had  dog-goned  bad  luck  for  some  time, 
and  I reckon  it  is  about  time  it  was  over.  How  are  you 
going  to  share?” 

“We  have  settled  that.  The  chief  and  I take  two  shares 
each  as  discoverers.  You  four  will  take  one  share  each.” 

“That  is  fair  enough,  Harry.  Those  are  mining  terms, 
and  after  your  nearly  getting  rubbed  out  in  finding  it,  if  you 
and  the  chief  had  each  taken  three  shares  there  would  have 
been  nothing  for  us  to  grunt  at.  They  are  a ’tarnal  bad  lot 
are  the  Utes.  I reckon  they  are  bad  by  nature,  but  the 
Mormons  have  made  them  worse.  There  ain’t  no  doubt  it’s 
they  who  set  them  on  to  attack  the  caravans.  They  could 
see  from  the  first  that  if  this  was  going  to  be  the  main 
route  west  there  would  be  so  many  coming  along,  and  a lot 
perhaps  settle  there,  that  the  Gentiles,  as  they  call  the 
rest  of  us,  would  get  too  strong  for  them.  What  they  have 
been  most  afeard  of  is,  that  a lot  of  gold  or  silver  should  be 
found  up  in  the  hills,  and  that  would  soon  put  a stop  to  the 
Mormon  business.  They  have  been  wise  enough  to  tell  the 
red-skins  that  if  men  came  in  and  found  gold  there  would  be 
such  a lot  come  that  the  hunting  would  be  all  spoilt.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  some  of  the  attacks  made  on  the  cara- 
vans there  have  been  sham  Indians  mixed  up  with  the  real 
ones.  Bed-skins  are  bad  enough,  but  they  are  good  men  by 
the  side  of  scoundrels  who  are  false  to  their  colour,  and 
who  use  Indians  to  kill  whites.  That  is  one  reason  I want 
to  see  this  railway  go  on  till  it  jines  that  on  the  other 
side.  It  will  be  bad  for  game,  and  I reckon  in  a few  years 
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the  last  buffalo  will  be  wiped  out,  but  I will  forgive  it  that, 
so  that  it  does  but  break  up  the  Saints  as  they  call  them- 
selves, though  I reckon  there  is  about  as  little  of  the  saint 
among  them  as  you  will  find  if  you  search  all  creation. ” 

“Right  you  are,  Jerry/'  Sam  Hicks  said.  “They  pretty 
nigh  wiped  me  out  once,  and  if  Uncle  Sam  ever  takes  to 
fighting  them  you  may  bet  that  I am  in  it,  and  won’t  ask  for 
no  pay.” 

“ How  did  it  come  about,  Sam]”  Jerry  asked.  “I  dunno 
as  I have  ever  heard  you  tell  that  story.” 

“Waal,  I had  been  a good  bit  farther  east,  and  had  been 
doing  some  scouting  with  the  troops,  who  had  been  giving 
a lesson  to  the  red-skins  there,  that  it  was  best  for  them  to 
let  up  on  plundering  the  caravans  going  west.  We  had 
done  the  job,  and  I jined  a caravan  coming  this  way.  It 
was  the  usual  crowd,  eastern  farmers  going  to  settle  west, 
miners,  and  such  like.  Among  them  was  two  waggons, 
which  kept  mostly  as  far  apart  from  the  others  as  they 
could.  They  was  in  charge  of  two  fellows  who  dressed  in 
store  clothes,  and  had  a sanctimonious  look  about  them. 
There  was  an  old  man  and  a couple  of  old  women,  and  two 
or  three  boys  and  some  gals.  They  did  not  talk  much 
with  the  rest,  but  it  got  about  that  they  were  not  going 
farther  than  Salt  Lake  City,  and  we  had  not  much  difficulty 
in  reckoning  them  up  as  Mormons.  There  ain’t  no  law 
perviding  for  the  shooting  of  Mormons  without  some  sort 
of  excuse,  and  as  the  people  kept  to  themselves  and  did 
not  interfere  with  no  one,  nothing  much  was  said  agin  them. 
On  a v’yage  like  that  across  the  plains,  folks  has  them- 
selves to  attend  to,  and  plenty  to  do  both  on  the  march 
and  in  camp,  so  no  one  troubles  about  any  one  else’s 
business. 

“ I hadn’t  no  call  to  either,  but  I happened  to  go  out 
near  their  waggons  one  evening,  and  saw  two  or  three 
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bright-looking  maids  among  them,  and  it  riled  me  to  think 
that  they  was  going  to  be  handed  over  to  some  rich  old 
elder  with  perhaps  a dozen  other  wives,  and  I used  to  feel 
as  it  would  be  a satisfaction  to  pump  some  lead  into  them 
sleek-looking  scoundrels  who  had  them  in  charge.  I did 
not  expect  that  the  gals  had  any  idea  what  was  in  store 
for  them.  I know  them  Mormons  when  they  goes  out  to 
get  what  they  call  converts,  preaches  a lot  about  the  prophet, 
and  a good  deal  about  the  comforts  they  would  have  in 
Utah.  So  much  land  for  nothing,  and  so  much  help  to  set 
them  up,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  but  mighty  little  about 
polygamy  and  the  chance  of  their  being  handed  over  to 
some  man  old  enough  to  be  their  father,  and  without  their 
having  any  say  in  the  matter.  Howsoever,  I did  not  see  as 
I could  interfere,  and  if  I wanted  to  interfere  I could  not 
have  done  it;  because  all  those  women  believed  what  they 
had  been  taught,  and  if  I a stranger,  and  an  ill-looking  one 
at  that,  was  to  tell  them  the  contrary,  they  wouldn't  believe 
a word  what  I had  said.  So  we  went  on  till  we  got  within 
four  or  five  days'  journey  of  Salt  Lake  City,  then  one  morn- 
ing, just  as  the  teams  was  being  hitched  up,  two  fellows 
rode  into  camp. 

“As  we  were  in  Utah  now,  there  weren't  nothing  curious 
about  that,  but  I reckoned  them  up  as  two  as  hard-look- 
ing cusses  as  I had  come  across  for  a long  time.  After 
asking  a question  or  two  they  rode  to  the  Mormon  waggons, 
and  instead  of  starting  with  the  rest,  the  cattle  was  taken 
out  and  they  stopped  behind.  Waal,  I thought  I would  wait 
for  a bit  and  see  what  they  were  arter.  It  weren’t  no  con- 
sarn  of  mine  noways,  but  I knew  I could  catch  up  the 
waggons  if  I started  in  the  afternoon,  and  I concluded 
that  I would  just  wait;  so  I sat  by  the  fire  and  smoked. 
When  the  caravan  had  gone  on  the  Mormons  hitched  up 
their  cattle  again.  They  were  not  very  far  away  from 
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where  I was  sitting,  and  I could  see  one  of  the  men  in  black 
pointing  to  me  as  he  talked  with  the  two  chaps  who  had 
just  jined  them.  With  that  the  fellow  walked  across  to 
where  I was  sitting. 

“‘ Going  to  camp  here?7  says  he. 

“‘Waal/  I says,  ‘I  dunno,  as  I haven't  made  up  my 
mind  about  it.  Maybe  I shall,  maybe  I sha'n't.7 

“ ‘I  allow  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  move  on.7 

‘“And  I allow,7  says  I,  ‘it  would  be  better  for  you  to 
attend  to  your  own  affairs.7 

“ ‘Look  here,7  says  he,  ‘I  hear  as  you  have  been  a-spying 
about  them  waggons.7 

“‘Then,7  says  I,  ‘whosoever  told  you  that,  is  an  all  fired 
liar,  and  you  tell  him  so  from  me.7 

“ I had  got  my  hand  on  the  butt  of  my  Colt,  and  the  fellow 
weakened. 

“‘Waal,7  he  said,  ‘I  have  given  you  warning,  that  is 
all.7 

“ ‘All  right,7  says  I,  ‘ I don't  care  none  for  your  warnings; 
and  I would  rather  anyhow  be  shot  down  by  white  skunks 
dressed  up  as  red-skins,  than  I would  have  a hand  in  helping 
to  fool  a lot  of  innercent  women.7 

“ He  swore  pretty  bad  at  this,  but  I could  see  as  he  wasn’t 
real  grit,  and  he  went  off  to  the  waggons.  There  was  con- 
siderable talk  when  he  got  there,  but  as  the  Mormons  must 
have  known  as  I had  been  a scout,  and  had  brought  a lot  of 
meat  into  the  camp  on  the  way,  and  as  the  chap  that  came 
across  must  have  seen  my  rifle  lying  handy  beside  me,  I 
guess  they  allowed  that  I had  better  be  left  alone.  So  a 
bit  later  the  waggons  started,  and  as  I expected  they  would, 
went  up  a side  valley  instead  of  going  on  by  the  caravan 
route.  The  fellow  had  riz  my  dander,  and  after  sitting 
for  a bit  I made  up  my  mind  I would  go  arter  'em.  I had 
no  particular  motive,  it  wur  just  out  of  cussedness.  I was 
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not  going  to  bo  bluffed  from  going  whar  I chose.  This  air  a 
free  country,  and  I had  as  much  right  to  go  up  that  valley 
as  they  had.” 

“ I should  have  thought  yer  had  had  more  common  sense, 
Sam  Hicks,”  Jerry  said  reproachfully,  “ than  to  go  a-mixing 
yourself  up  in  a business  in  which  you  had  no  sort  of  con- 
sarn.  Ef  one  of  them  women  had  asked  you  to  help  her, 
or  if  you  had  thought  she  was  being  taken  away  agin  her 
will,  you  or  any  other  man  would  have  had  a right  to  take 
a hand  in  the  game;  but  as  it  was,  you  war  just  fooling  with 
your  life  to  interfere  with  them  Mormons  in  their  own 
country.” 

“ That  is  so,  Jerry,  and  I ain’t  a word  to  say  agin  it.  It 
war  just  a piece  of  cussedness,  and  I have  asked  myself 
forty-eleven  times  since,  what  on  arth  made  me  make  such 
a blame  fool  of  myself.  Afore  that  fellow  came  over  to  bluff 
me  I hadn’t  no  thought  of  following  the  waggons,  but  arter 
that  I felt  somehow  as  if  he  dared  me  to  do  it.  I reckoned 
I was  more  nor  a match  for  the  two  fellows  who  just  jined 
them,  and  as  for  the  greasy-faced  chaps  in  black,  I did  not 
count  them  in,  one  way  or  the  other.  I had  no  thought  of 
getting  the  gals  away,  nor  of  getting  into  any  muss  with 
them  if  they  left  me  alone.  It  was  just  that  I had  got  a 
right  to  go  up  that  valley  or  any  other,  and  I was  not 
going  to  be  bluffed  out  of  it.  So  I took  up  my  shooting-iron, 
strapped  my  blanket  over  my  shoulder,  and  started.  They 
war  maybe  a mile  away  when  I turned  into  the  valley.  I 
wasn’t  hungry  for  a fight,  so  I didn’t  keep  up  the  middle, - 
but  just  skirted  along  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  where  it  did  not 
seem  likely  as  they  would  see  me.  I did  not  get  any  closer 
to  them,  and  only  caught  sight  of  them  now  and  then. 

“ As  far  as  I could  make  out  there  was  only  one  horse- 
man with  them,  and  I reckoned  the  other  was  gone  on  ahead; 
looking  for  a camping-ground  maybe,  or  going  on  to  one  of 
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the  Mormon  farms  to  tell  them  to  get  things  ready  there. 
What  I reckoned  on  doing,  so  far  as  I reckoned  at  all,  was 
to  scout  up  to  them  as  soon  as  it  got  dark  and  listen  to 
their  talk,  and  try  to  find  out  for  certain  whether  the 
women  war  goin’  willing.  Then  I thought  as  I would 
walk  straight  up  to  their  fires  and  just  bluff  those  four 
men  as  they  tried  to  bluff  me.  Waal,  they  went  on  until 
late  in  the  afternoon,  unhitched  the  cattle,  and  camped.  I 
waited  for  a bit,  and  now  that  I war  cooled  down  and  could 
look  at  the  thing  reasonable,  I allowed  to  myself  that  I had 
showed  up  as  a blamed  fool,  and  I had  pretty  well  made  up 
my  mind  to  take  back  tracks  and  go  down  the  valley,  when 
I heard  the  sound  of  some  horses  coming  down  fast  from 
the  camp. 

“Then  the  thought  that  I was  a ’tarnal  fool  came  to  me 
pretty  strong,  you  bet.  One  of  those  fellows  had  ridden 
on  and  brought  down  some  of  the  Regulators,  as  we  used  to 
call  them  in  the  mining  camps,  but  I believe  the  Mormons 
call  them  Destroying  Angels,  though  there  is  mighty  little 
of  angels  about  them.  I hoped  now  that  they  had  not 
caught  sight  of  me  during  the  day,  and  that  the  band  were 
going  right  down  to  the  waggon  camp ; but  as  I had  not 
taken  any  particular  pains  to  hide  myself,  I reckoned  they 
must  have  made  me  out.  It  war  pretty  nigh  dark,  and  as  I 
took  cover  behind  a bush  I could  scarce  see  them  as  they 
rode  along.  They  went  down  about  two  hundred  yards  and 
then  stopped,  and  I could  hear  some  of  them  dismount. 

“‘You  are  sure  we  are  far  enough V one  said. 

“‘Yes’;  I can  swear  he  was  higher  up  than  this  when  we 
saw  him  just  before  we  camped/ 

“ ‘If  you  two  fellows  hadn’t  been  the  worst  kind  of  curs,’ 
a man  said  angrily,  ‘ you  would  have  hidden  up  as  soon  as 
you  made  out  he  was  following  you  and  shot  him  as  he  came 
along.’ 
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“‘I  told  you,'  another  voice  said,  ‘that  the  man  is  an 
Indian  fighter,  and  a dead  shot.  Suppose  we  had  missed 
him.’ 

“‘  You  could  not  have  missed  him  if  you  had  waited  till 
he  was  close  to  you  before  you  fired ; then  you  might  have 
chucked  him  in  among  the  bushes  and  there  would  have  been 
an  end  of  it,  and  we  should  have  been  saved  a twenty-mile 
ride.  Now  then,  look  sharp  for  him  and  search  every  bush. 
Between  us  and  Johnson’s  party  above  we  are  sure  to  catch 
him.’ 

“ I didn’t  see  that,  though  I did  wish  the  rocks  behind 
had  not  been  so  ’tarnal  steep.  I could  have  made  my  way 
up  in  the  daylight,  though  even  then  it  would  have  been  a 
tough  job,  but  without  light  enough  to  see  the  lay  of  the 
ledges  and  the  best  places  for  getting  from  one  to  another, 
it  was  a business  I didn’t  care  about.  I was  just  thinking 
of  making  across  to  the  other  side  of  the  valley  when  some 
horsemen  came  galloping  back. 

“‘You  stop  here,  brother  Ephraim,  and  keep  your  ears  well 
open,  as  well  as  your  eyes.  You  stop  fifty  yards  higher  up, 
Hiram,  and  the  others  at  the  same  distance  apart.  When 
the  men  among  the  rocks  come  abreast  of  you  Ephraim,  ride 
on  and  take  your  place  at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  You  do 
the  same,  Hiram,  and  so  all  in  turn;  I will  ride  up  and  down.’ 

“It  was  clear  they  meant  business,  and  I was  doubting 
whether  I would  take  my  chance  of  hiding  or  make  for  the 
cliff,  when  I saw  a light  coming  dancing  down  from  the 
camp,  and  knew  it  was  a chap  on  horseback  with  a torch. 
As  he  came  up  the  man  who  had  spoken  before  said: 
‘How  many  torches  have  you  got,  brother  Williams?’ 

“‘A  dozen  of  them.’ 

‘“Give  me  six,  and  take  the  other  six  down  to  the  men 
below.  That  is  right,  I will  light  one  from  yours.’ 

“You  may  guess  that  settled  me.  I had  got  to  git  at 
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once,  so  I began  to  crawl  off  towards  the  foot  of  the  cliffs. 
By  the  time  I had  got  there,  there  war  six  torches  burning 
a hundred  yards  below,  and  the  men  who  carried  them  were 
searching  every  bush  and  prying  under  every  rock.  Along 
the  middle  of  the  valley  six  other  torches  were  burning 
fifty  yards  apart.  There  was  one  advantage,  the  torches 
were  pitch-pine  and  gave  a fairish  light,  but  not  so  much 
as  tarred  rope  would  have  done’;  but  it  was  enough  for  me 
to  be  able  to  make  out  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  I saw  a 
break  by  which  I could  get  up  for  a good  bit  anyhow.  It 
was  where  a torrent  came  down  when  the  snows  were 
melting,  and  as  soon  as  I had  got  to  the  bottom  I made 
straight  up.  There  were  rocks  piled  at  its  foot,  and  I got 
to  the  top  of  these  without  being  seen. 

“ I hadn’t  got  a dozen  feet  higher  when  my  foot  set 
a boulder  rolling,  and  down  it  went  with  a crash. 
There  were  shouts  below,  but  I did  not  stop  to  listen  to 
what  they  said,  but  put  up  the  bed  of  the  torrent  at  a 
two-forty  gait.  A shot  rang  out,  and  another  and  an- 
other, but  I was  getting  now  above  the  light  of  their 
torches.  A hundred  feet  higher  I came  to  a stand-still,  for 
the  rock  rose  right  up  in  front  of  me,  and  the  water  had 
here  come  down  from  above  in  a fall.  This  made  it  a tight 
place,  you  bet.  There  war  no  ledge  as  I could  see  that  I 
could  get  along,  and  I should  have  to  go  down  a good  bit 
afore  I got  to  one.  They  kept  on  firing  from  below,  but 
I felt  pretty  sure  that  they  could  not  see  me,  for  I could 
hear  the  bullets  striking  high  against  the  face  of  the  rock 
that  had  stopped  me. 

“ You  may  bet  I was  careful  how  I went  down  again,  and 
I took  my  time,  for  I could  see  that  the  men  with  the  torches 
had  halted  at  the  foot  of  the  heap  of  rocks  below,  not  caring 
much,  I expect,  to  begin  to  mount,  while  the  horsemen  kept 
on  firing,  hoping  to  hear  my  body  come  rolling  down; 
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besides,  they  must  have  known  that  with  their  torches  they 
made  a pretty  sure  mark  for  me.  At  last  I got  down  to  the 
ledge.  It  war  a narrow  one,  and  for  a few  yards  I had  to 
walk  with  my  face  to  the  rock  and  my  arms  spread  out,  and 
that,  when  I knew  that  at  any  moment  they  might  make  me 
out,  and  their  bullets  come  singing  up,  warn’t  by  no  means 
pleasant.  In  a few  yards  the  ledge  got  wider  and  there 
was  room  enough  on  it  for  me  to  lie  down.  I crawled  along 
for  a good  bit,  and  then  sat  down  with  my  back  against  the 
rock  and  reckoned  the  matter  up.  All  the  torches  war 
gathered  round  where  I had  gone  up.  Four  more  men 
had  come  down  from  the  camp  on  horseback,  and  five  or 
six  on  foot  with  torches  were  running  down  the  valley. 
They  had  been  searching  for  me  among  the  bushes  higher 
up,  and  when  they  heard  the  firing  had  started  down  to 
jine  the  others.  The  leader  was  shouting  to  the  men  to 
climb  up  after  me,  but  the  men  didn’t  seem  to  see  it. 

“ ‘What’s  the  use?’  I heard  one  fellow  say;  ‘he  must  be 
chock-full  of  bullets  long  ago.  We  will  go  up  and  find  his 
carcase  in  the  morning.’ 

“ ‘But  suppose  he  is  not  dead,  you  fool.’ 

“ ‘Well,  if  he  ain’t  dead  he  would  just  pick  us  off  one  after 
another  as  we  went  up  with  torches.’ 

“ ‘Well,  put  your  torches  out,  then.  Here,  I will  go  first 
if  you  are  afraid,’  and  he  jumped  from  his  horse. 

“ You  can  bet  your  boots  that  my  fingers  itched  to  put 
a bullet  into  him.  But  it  warn’t  to  be  done;  I did  not  know 
how  far  the  ledge  went  or  whether  there  might  be  any  way  of 
getting  off  it,  and  now  I had  once  got  out  of  their  sight  it 
would  have  been  chucking  away  my  life  to  let  them  know 
whar  I lay.  So  I got  up  again  and  walked  on  a bit  farther.  I 
came  on  a place  where  the  rock  had  crumbled  enough  for 
me  to  be  able  to  get  up  on  to  the  next  ledge,  and  after  a lot 
of  climbing  up  and  down  I got  to  the  top  in  about  two  hours, 
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and  then  struck  across  the  hills  and  came  down  at  eight  o’clock 
next  morning  on  to  the  caravan  track.  I hid  up  till  evening 
in  case  they  should  come  down  after  me,  and  next  morning 
1 came  up  to  the  caravan  just  as  they  were  hitching  the 
teams  up  for  a start.” 

“ You  got  out  of  that  better  than  you  deserved,”  Harry 
said.  “I  wouldn’t  have  believed  that  any  man  would  have 
played  such  a fool’s  trick  as  to  go  meddling  with  the 
Mormons  in  their  own  country  without  any  kind  of  reason. 
It  war  worse  than  childishness.” 

The  other  two  miners  assented  vigorously,  and  Sam  said : 
“Waal,  you  can’t  think  more  meanly  of  me  over  that  busi- 
ness than  I do  of  myself.  I have  never  been  able  to  make 
out  why  I did  it,  and  you  may  bet  it  ain’t  often  I tells  the 
story.  It  war  a dog-goned  piece  of  foolishness,  and,  as 
Harry  says,  I didn’t  desarve  to  get  out  of  it  as  I did. 
Still,  it  ain’t  made  me  feel  any  kind  of  love  for  Mormons. 
When  about  two  hundred  shots  have  been  fired  at  a man 
it  makes  him  feel  kinder  like  as  if  he  war  going  to  pay 
some  of  them  back  when  he  gets  the  chance,  and  you  may 
bet  I mean  to.” 

“ Jee-rusalem!” 

The  exclamation  was  elicited  by  the  fall  of  a heavy  mass 
of  snow  on  to  the  fire,  over  which  the  kettle  had  just  begun 
to  boil.  The  tripod  from  which  it  hung  was  knocked  over. 
A cloud  of  steam  filled  the  place,  and  the  party  all  sprung 
to  their  feet  to  avoid  being  scalded. 

“It  might  have  waited  a few  minutes  longer,”  Jerry 
grumbled,  “then  we  should  have  had  our  tea  comfortable. 
Now  the  fire  is  out  and  the  water  is  spilt,  and  we  have  got 
to  fetch  in  some  more  snow;  that  is  the  last  lot  there  was 
melted.” 

“It  is  all  in  the  day’s  work,  Jerry,”  Harry  said  cheerfully, 
“and  it  is  just  as  well  we  should  have  something  to  do. 
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I will  fetch  the  snow  in  if  the  rest  of  you  will  clear  the 
hearth  again.  It  is  a nuisance  about  the  snow,  but  we 
agreed  that  there  is  no  help  for  it,  and  we  may  thank  our 
stars  it  is  no  worse.” 

It  was  not  long  before  the  fire  was  blazing  again,  but  it 
took  some  time  before  water  was  boiling  and  tea  made,  still 
longer  before  the  bread  which  had  been  soddened  by  the 
water  from  the  kettle  was  fit  to  eat.  By  this  time  it  was 
dark.  When  the  meal  was  over  they  all  turned  in  for  the 
night.  Tom  was  just  going  off  to  sleep,  when  he  was  roused 
by  Leaping  Dog  suddenly  throwing  off  his  buffalo  robe  and 
springing  to  his  feet  with  his  rifle  in  his  hand. 

“Hist!”  he  said  in  a low  tone.  “Something  comes!” 

The  men  all  seized  their  rifles  and  listened  intently.  Pre- 
sently they  heard  a soft  step  on  the  snow  outside,  then  there 
was  a snuffing  sound. 

“B’ar!”  the  Indian  said. 

A moment  later  a great  head  reared  itself  over  the  bushes 
at  the  entrance.  Five  rifles  rang  out,  the  two  Indians  re- 
serving their  fire;  the  report  was  followed  by  the  dull  sound 
of  a heavy  fall  outside. 

“Wait  a moment,”  Harry  said  sharply,  as  the  others 
were  preparing  to  rush  out,  “let  us  make  sure  he  is  dead.” 

“He  is  dead  enough,”  Jerry  said.  “I  reckon  even  a 
grizzly  cannot  walk  off  with  fi  ve  bullets  in  his  head.” 

Harry  looked  over  the  screen.  “Yes,  he  is  dead  enough; 
anyhow  he  looks  so.  Waal,  this  is  a piece  of  luck.”  They 
all  stepped  out  on  to  the  platform. 

“Is  it  a grizzly,  uncled”  Tom  asked  excitedly. 

“ He  is  a grizzly,  sure  enough.  You  don’t  want  to  see  his 
colour  to  know  that.  Look  at  his  size.” 

“Why,  he  is  as  big  as  a cow.” 

“Ay,  lad,  and  a big  cow  too.  You  go  in  and  make  up 
the  fire  while  we  cut  off  enough  meat  for  supper.” 
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The  fact  that  they  had  eaten  a meal  but  half  an  hour 
before,  went  for  nothing;  slices  of  bear -meat  were  soon 
frizzling,  and  as  hearty  a meal  was  eaten  as  if  no  food  had 
been  tasted  since  the  previous  day.  The  men  were  in  the 
highest  spirits;  the  fact  that  they  were  out  of  meat  had  been 
the  greatest  drawback  to  the  prospect  of  being  shut  up  for 
perhaps  a week,  for  badly-baked  bread  is  but  a poor  diet  to 
men  accustomed  to  live  almost  exclusively  upon  meat. 

“What  brought  the  bear  down  here?”  Tom  asked. 

“ Curiosity  at  first  perhaps,  and  then  hunger,”  his  uncle 
replied.  “ I expect  he  was  going  along  on  the  path  above 
when  he  saw  the  light  among  the  leaves,  and  then  no  doubt 
he  smelt  the  bread,  and  perhaps  us  and  the  horses,  and  came 
down  to  see  what  he  could  get. 

“Curiosity  is  a bad  fault,  Tom.  You  have  had  two 
lessons  in  that  this  evening.  Bear  in  mind  that  in  this  part 
of  the  world  the  safest  plan  is  always  to  attend  strictly  to 
your  own  business.” 

All  thought  of  sleep  was  for  the  present  dissipated;  their 
pipes  were  again  lighted,  and  it  was  midnight  before  they 
lay  down.  In  the  morning  the  bear  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty skinned  and  cut  up,  the  joints  being  left  outside  to 
freeze  through.  The  snow  still  fell  steadily,  but  the  wind 
had  almost  died  down.  Sallying  out  they  cut  five  or  six 
long  poles,  and  with  some  difficulty  fixed  these  from  above 
across  from  the  cliff  to  the  outstanding  rock,  pushed  the 
bear’s-skin  across  them,  and  lashed  it  there,  its  bulk  being 
sufficient  to  cover  the  space  above  the  fire  and  a considerable 
portion  of  their  dwelling  room. 

After  breakfast  snow  was  again  melted  for  the  horses,  and 
the  work  for  the  day  thus  done  they  seated  themselves  con- 
tentedly round  the  fire. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

AN  AVALANCHE. 

YOU  don't  think,  chief,"  Harry  asked,  “ that  there  is  any 
chance  of  the  'Rappahoes  taking  it  into  their  heads  to 
come  up  to  have  a look  round?" 

“Indians  keep  in  lodges,  no  like  cold;  they  think  we  have 
gone  on  over  pass.  If  weather  gets  fine  perhaps  they  come 
to  look  for  our  guns  and  packs.  They  think  sure  we  die  in 
snow-storm  when  we  up  in  pass.  When  snow  stops  falling, 
we  make  no  more  fire;  but  path  from  valley  all  shut  up  by 
snow  now." 

“ Yes,  I don't  think  anyone  would  try  to  climb  it  till  the 
sun  has  cleared  the  track,  it  was  a pretty  bad  place  when 
we  came  up,"  Harry  said.  “ I don’t  say  that  men  on  foot 
could  not  make  their  way  up;  but  as  you  say,  the  red-skins 
are  not  likely  to  try  it  until  the  weather  has  cleared  a bit, 
though  I don't  say  that  they  wouldn’t  if  they  knew  we 
were  camped  here  close  to  the  top." 

“What  noise  is  that?"  Tom  asked.  “I  have  heard  it 
several  times  before,  but  not  so  loud  as  that.” 

“ Snow-slide,”  Leaping  Horse  said.  “ Snow  come  down 
from  mountains ; break  off  trees,  roll  rocks  down.  Bad  place 
all  along  here." 

“Yes.  I saw  that  you  looked  up  at  the  hills  behind  there 
before  you  looked  over  the  edge  here,  chief,"  Ben  Gulston 
said,  “and  I reckoned  that  you  had  snow-slides  in  your 
mind.  I thought  myself  that  it  was  like  enough  the  snow 
might  come  tumbling  over  the  edge  of  that  high  wall  and 
then  come  scooting  down  over  where  we  war,  and  there 
would  have  been  no  sort  of  show  for  us  if  we  had  been 
camped  whar  the  trail  goes  along." 
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“ Leaping  Horse  has  heard  from  his  red  brothers  with 
whom  he  has  spoken  that  trail  from  top  of  valley  very  bad 
when  snow  falls.  Many  Indians  stopping  too  long  at  fort,  to 
trade  goods,  have  been  swept  away  by  snow-slides  when 
caught  in  storm  here.” 

“I  thought  it  looked  a bad  place,”  Harry  remarked. 
“ There  ain’t  no  fooling  with  a snow-slide  anyway.  I have 
come  across  bones  once  or  twice  lying  scattered  about  in 
snug-looking  valleys — bones  of  horses  and  men,  and  it  was 
easy  to  see  they  had  been  killed  by  a snow-slide  coming 
down  on  them.  Rocks  were  heaped  about  among  them,  some 
of  the  bones  were  smashed.  They  had  been  hunting  or 
trapping,  and  sheltered  up  in  a valley  when  the  storm  came 
on  and  the  slide  had  fallen  on  them,  and  there  they  had 
laid  till  the  sun  melted  the  snow  in  summer;  when  the 
coyotes  and  the  vultures  would  soon  clean  the  bones.”  He 
broke  off  suddenly;  there  was  a dull  sound,  and  at  the  same 
moment  a distinct  vibration  of  the  ground,  then  a rustling 
murmur  mingled  with  a rumbling  as  of  a waggon  passing 
over  a rocky  ground. 

“There  is  another  one,”  Jerry  exclaimed,  “and  it  is 
somewhere  just  above  us.  Keep  your  backs  to  the  wall, 
boys.” 

Louder  and  louder  grew  the  sound ; the  tremor  of  the 
earth  increased,  the  horses  neighed  with  fright,  the  men 
stood  with  their  backs  against  the  rock  next  to  the  hill. 
Suddenly  the  light  was  darkened  as  a vast  mass  of  snow 
mingled  with  rocks  of  all  sizes  leapt  like  a torrent  over  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  the  impetus  carrying  it  over  the  outer  wall 
of  their  shelter  and  down  into  the  ravine.  There  was  a 
mighty  sound  of  the  crashing  of  trees,  mingled  with  a 
thumping  and  rolling  of  the  rocks  as  they  dashed  against 
the  side  of  the  ravine  and  went  leaping  down  into  the 
valley.  The  ground  shook  with  a continuous  tremor,  and 
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then  the  light  returned  as  suddenly  as  it  had  been  cut 
off,  and  a few  seconds  later  a dead  stillness  succeeded  the 
deafening  roar  from  below.  The  passage  of  the  avalanche 
overhead  had  lasted  but  a minute,  though  to  the  men 
standing  below  it  the  time  had  seemed  vastly  longer.  In- 
stintively  they  had  pressed  themselves  against  the  rock, 
almost  holding  their  breath,  and  expecting  momentarily  that 
one  of  the  boulders  in  its  passage  would  strike  the  top  of 
the  outside  wall  and  fall  in  fragments  among  them.  The 
silence  that  followed  was  unbroken  for  some  seconds,  and 
then  Sam  Hicks  stepped  a pace  forward. 

“ Jee-rusalem!”  he  said,  “that  was  a close  call.  I don’t 
know  how  you  felt,  boys,  but  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  sand 
had  gone  out  of  me,  and  I weakened  so  that  my  knees  have 
not  done  shaking  yet.” 

The  men,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  danger,  were  all 
equally  affected.  Tom  felt  relieved  to  see  that  the  others 
all  looked  pale  and  shaken,  for  he  was  conscious  that  he 
had  been  in  a terrible  fright,  and  that  his  legs  would 
scarcely  support  his  weight. 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  Sam,  for  I was  in  an 
awful  funk;  but  I should  not  have  said  so  if  you  hadn’t 
spoken.” 

“ You  needn’t  be  ashamed  of  that,  Tom,”  his  uncle  put  in. 
“You  showed  plenty  of  pluck  when  we  were  in  trouble  with 
the  red-skins,  but  I am  sure  there  was  not  one  of  us  that 
did  not  weaken  when  that  snow-slide  shot  over  us;  and  none 
of  us  need  be  ashamed  to  say  so.  A man  with  good  grit 
will  brace  up,  keep  his  head  cool  and  his  fingers  steady  on 
the  trigger  to  the  last,  though  he  knows  that  he  has  come 
to  the  end  of  his  journey  and  has  got  to  go  down;  but 
it  is  when  there  is  nothing  to  do,  no  fight  to  be  made,  when 
you  are  as  helpless  as  a child  and  have  no  sort  of  show,  that 
the  grit  runs  out  of  your  boots.  I have  fought  red-skins 
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and  Mexicans  a score  of  times;  I have  been  in  a dozen 
shooting  scrapes  in  saloons  at  the  diggings;  but  I don't 
know  that  I ever  felt  so  scared  as  I did  just  now.  Ben, 
there  is  a jar  of  whisky  in  our  outfit;  we  agreed  we  would 
not  touch  it  unless  one  of  us  got  hurt  or  ill,  but  I think  a 
drop  of  medicine  all  round  now  wouldn't  be  out  of  place." 

There  was  a general  assent.  “ But  before  we  take  it,”  he 
went  on,  “ we  will  take  off  our  hats  and  say  ‘Thank  God ’ for 
having  taken  us  safe  through  this  thing.  If  He  had  put  this 
shelter  here  for  us  express,  He  could  not  have  planted  it 
better  for  us,  and  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  thank  Him  for 
having  pulled  us  through  it  safe." 

The  men  all  took  off  their  hats,  and  stood  silent  for  a 
minute  or  two  with  bent  heads.  When  they  had  replaced 
their  hats  Ben  Gulston  went  to  the  corner  where  the  pack- 
saddles  and  packs  were  piled,  took  out  a small  keg,  and 
poured  out  some  whisky  for  each  of  the  white  men.  The 
others  drank  it  straight;  Tom  mixed  some  water  with  his, 
and  felt  a good  deal  better  after  drinking  it.  Ben  did  not 
offer  it  to  the  Indians,  neither  of  whom  would  touch  spirits 
on  any  occasion. 

“ It  is  a good  friend  and  a bad  enemy,"  Harry  said  as  he 
tossed  off  his  portion.  “As  a rule  there  ain’t  no  doubt  that 
one  is  better  without  it ; but  there  is  no  better  medicine  to 
carry  about  with  you.  I have  seen  many  a life  saved  by 
a bottle  of  whisky.  Taken  after  the  bite  of  a rattlesnake, 
it  is  as  good  a thing  as  there  is.  In  case  of  fever,  and  when 
a man  is  just  tired  out  after  a twenty-four  hours’  tramp,  a drop 
of  it  will  put  new  life  into  him  for  a bit.  But  I don’t  say  as 
it  hasn’t  killed  a sight  more  than  it  has  cured.  It  is  at  the 
bottom  of  pretty  nigh  every  shooting  scrape  in  the  camps, 
and  has  been  the  ruin  of  hundreds  of  good  men  who  would 
have  done  well  if  they  could  but  have  kept  from  it.” 

“But  you  ain’t  a temperance  man  yourself,  Harry?” 
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“ No,  Sam ; but  then,  thank  God,  I am  master  of  the 
liquor,  and  not  the  liquor  of  me.  I can  take  a glass,  or 
perhaps  two,  without  wanting  more.  Though  I have  made 
a fool  of  myself  in  many  ways  since  I have  come  out  here, 
no  man  can  say  he  ever  saw  me  drunk;  if  liquor  were  to  get 
the  better  of  me  once,  I would  swear  off  for  the  rest  of  my 
life.  Don’t  you  ever  take  to  it,  Tom;  that  is,  not  to  get  so 
as  to  like  to  go  on  drinking  it.  In  our  life  we  often  have 
to  go  for  months  without  it,  and  a man  has  got  to  be  very 
careful  when  he  goes  down  to  the  settlements,  else  it  would 
be  sure  to  get  over  him.” 

“I  don’t  care  for  it  at  all,  uncle.” 

“See  you  don’t  get  to  care  for  it,  Tom.  There  are  plenty 
start  as  you  do,  and  before  they  have  been  out  here  long 
they  do  get  to  like  it,  and  from  that  day  they  are  never 
any  good.  It  is  a big  temptation.  A man  has  been 
hunting  or  trapping,  or  fossicking  for  gold  in  the  hills 
for  months,  and  he  comes  down  to  a fort  or  town  and 
he  meets  a lot  of  mates.  One  says  ‘Have  a drink?’  and 
another  asks  you,  and  it  is  mighty  hard  to  be  always  saying 
£no’;  and  there  ain’t  much  to  do  in  these  places  but  to 
drink  or  to  gamble.  A man  here  ain’t  so  much  to  be  blamed 
as  folks  who  live  in  comfortable  houses,  and  have  got  wives 
and  families  and  decent  places  of  amusement,  and  books 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  if  they  take  to  drink  or  gambling. 
I have  not  any  right  to  preach,  for  if  I don’t  drink  I do 
gamble;  that  is,  I have  done;  though  I swore  off  that 
when  I got  the  letter  telling  me  that  your  father  had  gone. 
Then  I thought  what  a fool  I had  made  of  myself  for  years. 
Why,  if  I had  kept  all  the  gold  I had  dug  I could  go  home 
now  and  live  comfortably  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  and  have 
a home  for  my  nieces,  as  I ought  to  have.  However,  I 
have  done  with  it  now.  And  I am  mighty  glad  it  was  the 
cards  and  not  drink  that  took  my  dust,  for  it  is  a great 
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deal  easier  to  give  up  cards  than  it  is  to  give  up  liquor 
when  you  have  once  taken  to  it.  Now  let  us  talk  of  some- 
thing else;  I vote  we  take  a turn  up  on  to  the  trail,  and  see 
what  the  snow-slide  has  done.” 

Throwing  the  buffalo  robes  round  their  shoulders  the  party 
went  outside.  The  air  was  too  thick  with  snow  to  enable  them 
to  perceive  from  the  platform  the  destruction  it  had  wrought 
in  the  valley  below,  but  upon  ascending  the  path  to  the 
level  above,  the  track  of  the  avalanche  was  plainly  marked 
indeed.  For  the  width  of  a hundred  yards,  the  white  mantle 
of  snow,  that  covered  the  slope  up  to  the  point  where  the 
wall  of  cliff  rose  abruptly,  had  been  cleared  away  as  if  with 
a mighty  broom.  Every  rock  and  boulder  lying  upon  it  had 
been  swept  off,  and  the  surface  of  the  bare  rock  lay  flat,  and 
unbroken  by  even  a tuft  of  grass.  They  walked  along  the  edge 
until  they  looked  down  upon  their  shelter.  The  bear’s  hide 
was  still  in  its  place,  sloping  like  a pent-house  roof,  from  its 
upper  side  two  or  three  inches  below  the  edge  of  the  rock, 
to  the  other  wall  three  feet  lower.  It  was,  however,  stripped 
of  its  hair,  as  cleanly  as  if  it  had  been  shorn  off  with  a razor, 
by  the  friction  of  the  snow  that  had  shot  down  along  it. 

“That  is  the  blamedest  odd  thing  I ever  saw,”  Sam 
Hicks  said.  “I  wonder  the  weight  of  the  snow  didn’t 
break  it  in.” 

“I  expect  it  just  shot  over  it,  Sam,”  Harry  said.  “It 
must  have  been  travelling  so  mighty  fast  that  the  whole 
mass  jumped  across,  only  just  rubbing  the  skin.  Of  course 
the  boulders  and  stones  must  have  gone  clean  over.  That 
shows  what  a narrow  escape  we  have  had ; for  if  that  outer 
rock  had  been  a foot  or  so  higher,  the  skin  would  have 
caved  in,  and  our  place  would  have  been  filled  chock  up  with 
snow  in  a moment.  Waal,  we  may  as  well  turn  in  again,  for 
I feel  cold  to  the  bones  already.” 

On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  the  snow  ceased  falling, 
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and  next  morning  the  sky  was  clear  and  bright.  Prepara- 
tions were  at  once  made  for  a start.  A batch  of  bread  had  been 
baked  on  the  previous  evening.  Some  buckets  of  hot  gruel 
were  given  to  the  horses,  a meal  was  hastily  eaten,  the 
horses  saddled  and  the  packs  arranged,  and  before  the 
sun  had  been  up  half  an  hour  they  were  on  their  way.  The 
usual  stillness  of  the  mountains  was  broken  by  a variety  of 
sounds.  From  the  valley  at  their  feet  came  up  sharp 
reports,  as  a limb  of  a tree,  or  sometimes  the  tree  itself, 
broke  beneath  the  weight  of  the  snow.  A dull  rumbling 
sound,  echoing  from  hill  to  hill,  told  of  the  falls  of  aval- 
anches. Scarcely  had  the  echoes  of  one  ceased,  than  they 
began  again  in  a fresh  quarter.  The  journey  was  toilsome 
in  the  extreme,  for  the  horses’  hoofs  sank  deep  in  the  freshly- 
fallen  snow,  rendering  their  progress  exceedingly  slow. 

“If  we  had  been  sure  that  this  weather  would  hold, 
chief,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  waited  a few  days 
before  making  our  start,  for  by  that  time  the  snow  would 
have  been  hard  enough  to  travel  on.” 

The  chief  shook  his  head.  “Winter  coming  for  good,” 
he  said,  waving  his  hand  towards  the  range  of  snowy  sum- 
mits to  the  north.  “Clouds  there  still;  if  stop,  not  able  to 
cross  pass  till  next  summer.” 

“That  is  so;  we  agreed  as  to  that  yesterday,  and  that 
if  we  don’t  get  over  now  the  chances  are  we  shall  never  get 
over  at  all.  Yet,  it  is  a pity  we  can’t  wait  a few  days  for  a 
crust  to  form  on  the  snow.” 

Twice  in  the  course  of  the  next  hour  avalanches  came 
down  from  the  hills  above  them;  the  first  sweeping  down 
into  the  valley  a quarter  of  a mile  behind  them,  the  next 
but  two  or  three  hundred  yards  ahead  of  them.  Scarcely  a 
word  was  spoken  from  end  to  end  of  the  line.  They 
travelled  in  Indian  file,  and  each  horse  stepped  in  the  foot- 
prints of  its  predecessor.  Every  few  hundred  yards  they 
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changed  places,  for  the  labour  of  the  first  horse  was  very 
much  heavier  than  of  those  following.  At  the  end  of  an 
hour  the  men  drew  together  for  a consultation.  There  was 
a wide  break  in  the  line  of  cliffs,  and  a valley  ran  nearly  due 
south. 

“What  do  you  think,  chief]  This  confounded  snow  has 
covered  up  all  signs  of  the  trail,  and  we  have  got  to  find  our 
own  way.  There  is  no  doubt  this  valley  below  is  running 
a deal  too  much  to  the  west,  and  that  the  trail  must  strike 
off  somewhere  south.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  that  were  a likely 
valley  through  the  cliff.  There  is  no  hiding  the  fact  that 
if  we  take  the  wrong  turn  we  are  all  gone  coons.” 

“Leaping  Horse  knows  no  more  than  his  brother,”  the 
chief  said  gravely.  “He  knows  the  pass  is  on  the  western 
side  of  the  great  peak.  The  great  peak  lies  there,”  and  he 
pointed  a little  to  the  west  of  the  break  in  the  hills  up  which 
they  were  looking. 

“ It  may  be  that  we  must  cross  the  hills  into  another  valley, 
or  perhaps  this  will  turn  west  presently.” 

“ I tell  you  what,  Harry,”  Sam  Hicks  said,  “ my  opinion 
is,  that  our  best  plan  by  a long  chalk  will  be  to  go  back  to  our 
last  place  and  to  stop  there  for  a bit.  We  have  got  b’ar’s 
flesh  enough  for  another  fortnight,  and  we  may  kill  some 
more  game  afore  that  is  done.  Ef  this  is  but  a spell  of 
snow  it  may  melt  enough  in  another  ten  days  for  us  to 
make  out  the  trail  and  follow  it.  Ef,  as  the  chief  thinks,  we 
have  got  winter  right  down  on  us,  we  must  wait  till  the 
snow  crust  hardens  ef  it  is  a month  or  double.  Anything  is 
better  than  going  on  like  this.  What  with  this  soft  snow 
and  these  ’tarnal  snow-slides,  there  ain’t  no  more  chance  of  our 
getting  over  that  pass  in  one  day’s  journey,  than  there  air  in 
our  flying  right  down  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Ef  the  worst  comes 
to  the  worst,  I tell  yer  I would  rather  go  back  and  take  our 
chance  of  following  the  Big  Wind  River  down,  and  fighting 
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the  red-skins,  than  I would  of  crossing  over  these  dog-goned 
hills.” 

The  other  three  men  were  of  the  same  opinion. 

“Well,  what  do  you  say,  chief?”  Harry  asked  the  Indian. 

“Leaping  Horse  thinks  that  the  trail  will  not  be  found 
until  next  summer,”  the  chief  replied  quietly.  “Heap  of 
hills  in  front  and  heap  of  snow.  If  snow-storm  catch  us  in 
the  hills  no  find  way  anywhere.  Leaping  Horse  is  ready  to 
do  whatever  his  white  brother  thinks.” 

“Well,  I am  with  the  others,”  Harry  said.  “I  don’t  like 
the  look  of  those  clouds.  They  are  quiet  enough  now,  but 
they  may  begin  to  shift  any  time,  and,  as  you  say,  if  we  are 
caught  in  a snow-storm  on  the  hills  there  is  an  end  of  us. 
I think  Sam  is  right.  Even  if  we  have  to  rustle  all  through 
the  winter  in  that  hut  there,  I would  rather  face  it  than 
keep  on.” 

That  settled  it.  The  horses’  heads  were  turned,  and  they 
retraced  their  steps  until  they  reached  the  shelter.  The 
bear’s-skin  had  been  left  where  it  was,  the  fire  was  soon  set 
going,  and  there  was  a general  feeling  of  satisfaction  as  they 
laid  out  the  robes  and  blankets  again. 

“ Look  here,  boys,”  Harry  said,  “ this  is  not  going  to  be  a 
holiday  time,  you  bet.  We  have  got  to  make  this  place  a 
sight  snugger  than  it  is  now,  for,  I tell  you,  when  the  winter 
sets  in  in  earnest,  it  will  be  cold  enough  here  to  freeze  a 
buffalo  solid  in  an  hour.  We  have  got  to  set  to  work  to 
make  a roof  all  over  this  place,  and  we  have  got  to  hunt  to 
lay  in  a big  stock  of  meat.  We  have  got  to  get  a big  store 
of  food  for  the  horses,  for  we  must  be  mighty  careful  with 
our  flour  now.  We  can  wait  a fortnight  to  see  how  things 
go,  but  if  it  is  clear  then  that  we  have  got  to  fight  it  out 
here  through  the  winter,  we  must  shoot  the  pack-ponies 
at  once,  and  I reckon  the  others  will  all  have  to  go  later. 
However,  we  will  give  them  a chance  as  long  as  we  can.” 
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“ Take  them  down  into  the  valley,”  the  chief  said.  “ All 
Indian  horses.” 

“ Ah,  I didn’t  think  of  that,  chief.  Yes,  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  rustle  for  their  living,  and  they  may  make  a shift 
to  hold  on  down  there.  I don’t  think  there  is  much  fear 
of  Indians  coming  up.” 

“No  Indians,”  Leaping  Horse  said.  “Indians  go  away 
when  winter  set  in.  Some  go  to  forest,  some  go  to  lodges 
right  down  valley.  No  stop  up  here  in  mountains.  When 
winter  comes  plenty  game — big-horn,  wapiti.” 

“ Ah,  that  is  a more  cheerful  look-out,  chief.  If  we  can 
get  plenty  of  meat  we  can  manage  without  flour,  and  can 
go  down  and  give  the  ponies  a pail  of  hot  gruel  once  a week, 
which  will  help  them  to  keep  life  together.  The  first  thing, 
I take  it,  is  to  cut  some  poles  for  the  roof.  I am  afraid  we 
shall  have  to  go  down  to  the  bottom  for  them.” 

“Waal,  we  needn’t  begin  that  till  to-morrow,”  Sam 
Hicks  said.  “If  we  had  them,  we  have  got  no  skins  to 
cover  them.” 

“Cut  brushwood,”  Indian  said.  “First  put  plenty  of 
brushwood  on  poles,  then  put  skins  over.” 

“ Yes,  that  is  the  plan,  chief.  Well,  if  we  get  down  there 
we  shall  have  to  take  our  shovels  and  clear  the  snow  off 
some  of  the  narrow  ledges.  If  we  do  that  we  can  lead  one 
of  the  horses  down  to  pack  the  poles  up  here.” 

The  chief  went  out  on  to  the  platform.  “No  use  clear 
snow  now.  Clouds  moving.  In  two  hours  snow  fall  again.” 

The  others  joined  him  outside.  “I  reckon  you  are  right, 
chief,”  Jerry  said.  “It  is  mighty  lucky  we  didn’t  go  on. 
It  can’t  be  much  worse  here  than  it  was  before.” 

At  three  in  the  afternoon  it  began  to  snow  heavily  again. 
There  was  less  wind  than  there  had  been  on  the  previous 
occasion,  and  the  snow  drifted  through  the  entrance  less 
than  before.  Just  as  they  were  turning  in  for  the  night 
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an  ominous  crack  was  heard  above.  All  leapt  from 
their  blankets,  and  looking  up  they  could  see  by  the  light 
of  the  fire  that  the  poles  supporting  the  skin  were  all  bent 
in  a curve  downwards. 

“ Jee-rusalem!”  Sam  Hicks  exclaimed,  “the  whole  outfit 
will  be  coming  down  on  us.” 

“ That  it  will,  Sam.  You  see,  there  is  no  wind  as  there 
was  before,  and  one  of  our  jobs  will  be  keeping  the  roof 
clear  of  snow.  Turn  out,  boys;  we  must  get  rid  of  it  some- 
how.” 

They  at  once  set  to  work  to  lash  two  poles,  some  eight 
feet  long,  to  the  handles  of  the  shovels,  and  as  soon  as  this 
was  done  they  all  turned  out.  On  reaching  the  edge  of  the 
ravine  above  the  roof,  they  first  cleared  away  the  snow  down 
to  the  rock  so  as  to  have  firm  standing,  and  then  proceeded 
to  shovel  the  snow  off  the  surface  of  the  skin.  It  was  easier 
work  than  they  expected,  for  as  soon  as  it  was  touched  it  slid 
down  the  incline,  and  in  a very  few  minutes  the  whole  was 
cleared  off. 

“I  think  that  is  good  until  morning  now,”  Harry  said. 
“ As  long  as  the  snow  lasts  we  shall  have  to  do  it  every  few 
hours.  Directly  we  get  a spell  of  fine  weather  we  must  put 
some  more  poles  under  it  to  strengthen  it.” 

For  six  days  the  snow  continued  to  fall  without  inter- 
mission. At  daybreak,  at  mid-day,  and  the  last  thing  before 
they  turned  in  at  night  the  snow  was  cleared  off  the  hide. 
With  this  exception  they  did  not  stir  out  of  the  shelter. 
They  had  also  each  day  to  clear  out  the  inner  portion  of  the 
fissure,  as  the  snow  now  frequently  broke  through  the  trees  in 
masses,  startling  the  horses,  and  keeping  them  in  a state  of 
restlessness.  The  sixth  day  it  stopped  snowing,  and  the  next 
morning  the  sky  was  bright  and  clear.  The  whole  party  at 
once  started  out,  two  of  them  taking  shovels,  and  the  rest 
brooms  that  they  had  made  during  the  long  hours  of  their 
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confinement.  By  the  middle  of  the  day  they  had  cleared  the 
path  down  into  the  valley,  and  on  their  way  hack  to  dinner 
each  carried  up  a large  bundle  of  faggots. 

The  meal  was  cooked  and  eaten  hastily,  and  the  whole  of 
the  horses  were  then  led  down  into  the  valley.  Here  a 
couple  of  dozen  stout  poles  for  the  roof  were  cut  by  the 
whites,  the  two  Indians  at  once  going  up  the  valley  in  search 
of  game.  In  half  an  hour  two  rifle-shots  were  heard,  and 
presently  Hunting  Dog  ran  in  with  the  news  that  they  had 
killed  two  wapiti.  Jerry  and  Sam  Hicks  at  once  wrent  off 
with  him,  leading  two  horses,  and  presently  returned  with 
the  dead  deer  fastened  across  their  backs. 

“They  are  very  like  pictures  I have  seen  of  moose,”  Tom 
said  to  his  uncle  as  he  examined  the  great  stags. 

“New-comers  often  call  them  moose,  Tom;  but  there  is  a 
difference  between  them,  though  what  the  difference  is  I 
cannot  tell  you,  for  I have  never  hunted  moose.  I believe 
the  wapiti  are  peculiar  to  the  West.  They  often  go  in  great 
herds  of  three  or  four  hundreds  together.” 

“ The  chief  says  there  are  a great  many  of  them  up  the 
valley,”  Jerry  put  in.  “They  made  off  when  he  fired,  but 
I could  see  their  foot-tracks  myself  all  about.  He  says  they 
have  been  driven  down  here  by  the  storm  for  shelter.  He 
has  gone  round  with  the  lad  to  head  them  back.” 

“That  is  good  news,  Jerry.  The  meat  we  have  got 
already  will  last  some  time,  but  it  is  as  well  to  lay  in  a good 
stock,  and  we  want  the  skins  badly  to  make  our  roof.  You 
had  better  lead  these  horses  to  the  foot  of  the  path,  and 
then  we  will  all  take  our  post  behind  trees  across  the  valley.” 

An  hour  later  they  heard  the  reports  of  two  rifles  a long 
way  up  the  valley,  and  all  stood  in  readiness.  A few 
minutes  later  there  was  a dull  trampling  sound,  and  almost 
directly  afterwards  a herd  of  wapiti  came  along  at  a heavy 
trot,  ploughing  their  way  but  slowly  through  the  snow. 
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“ Don’t  use  your  revolvers,  boys,”  Harry  had  said,  “ ex- 
cept to  finish  off  a stag  you  have  wounded  with  your  rifle. 
The  chance  is  all  against  your  bringing  them  down,  and  the 
poor  brutes  would  only  get  away  to  die.” 

One  after  another  the  rifles  rang  out.  Tom  and  his  uncle 
both  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  stags  they  had  aimed 
at,  plunge  forward  before  they  had  gone  many  yards  farther, 
and  roll  over  dead.  The  other  three  had  each  hit  the  animal 
they  aimed  at,  but  as  these  kept  on  their  course  they  dashed 
out  in  pursuit,  firing  their  Colts,  which  in  their  hands  were 
as  deadly  weapons  as  a rifle,  and  the  three  stags  all  fell, 
although  one  got  nearly  half  a mile  down  the  valley  before 
he  succumbed.  A carcass  was  hoisted  on  to  each  of  the 
horses’  backs,  and  the  loaded  animals  were  then  led  up  the 
track. 

“ Shall  I wait  until  the  Indians  come  back,  uncle,  and  tell 
them  why  you  have  gone  upf’ 

“There  is  no  occasion  for  that,  Tom;  they  would  hear 
the  shots,  and  will  have  guessed  what  has  happened.” 

The  poles  were  divided  among  the  men  and  carried  up 
to  the  top  of  the  path,  and  laid  down  just  above  the  shelter. 
Harry  and  Sam  Hicks  at  once  proceeded  to  cut  them  up 
into  proper  lengths,  while  the  others  skinned  and  cut  up 
the  deer.  A number  of  thongs  were  cut  from  one  of  the 
hides  for  lashing  cross-poles  across  those  that  were  to  act  as 
ridge-poles.  The  bear’s-skin  was  removed  and  additional 
poles  placed  at  that  spot,  and  all  working  together  the  frame- 
work of  the  roof  was  completed  by  nightfall.  The  Indians 
had  returned  soon  after  the  party  began  their  work,  and 
taking  their  horses  down  fetched  up  the  deer  they  had  killed. 

In  the  morning  the  roof  was  completed,  hides  being 
stretched  over  the  framework  and  securely  lashed  to  it  with 
thongs.  The  whole  of  the  trees  and  brushwood  were  then 
chopped  down  close  to  the  ground  so  as  to  leave  a level 
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floor.  The  foliage  was  given  to  the  horses,  and  the  wood 
cut  up  and  piled  for  fuel.  The  chief  reported  that  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  valley  there  was  a thick  pine-wood, 
which  would  give  good  shelter  to  the  horses.  Near  it  were 
plenty  of  bushes,  and  a level  tract  which  had  been  a beaver 
meadow,  and  was  thickly  covered  with  grass,  as  he  could 
see  where  the  wapiti  had  scratched  away  the  snow  to  get  at  it. 
This  was  excellent  news,  for  the  question  of  how  the  horses 
could  be  fed  through  the  winter,  had  troubled  them  much 
more  than  that  of  their  own  maintenance.  The  joints  of 
venison  were  hung  up  on  a pole  outside  what  they  now 
called  their  hut,  one  or  two  hams  being  suspended  from  the 
rafters  over  the  fire,  to  be  smoked. 

uWe  shall  have  to  rig  up  a b’ar-trap  outside,”  Ben  said, 
“or  we  shall  be  having  them  here  after  the  meat;  and  a 
bars  ham  now  and  then  will  make  a change.  Wapiti  flesh 
ain’t  bad,  but  we  should  get  dog-goned  tired  of  it  arter  a bit.” 

“You  may  bet  we  shall,  Ben,”  Jerry  agreed;  “but  I 
reckon  that  we  shall  be  able  to  get  a lot  of  game  through 
the  winter.  That  valley  down  there  is  just  the  place  for 
them  to  shelter  in,  and  I hope  we  shall  get  a big-horn  now 
and  then.  It  will  be  a difficult  thing  to  make  a b’ar-trap  out- 
side. A grizzly  wants  a pretty  strong  pen  to  keep  him  in, 
and  though  the  horses  might  drag  up  some  big  beams  from 
below  there  ain’t  no  fastening  them  in  this  rock.” 

“ No;  I don’t  think  we  can  make  that  sort  of  trap,”  Harry 
said.  “We  must  contrive  something  else.  We  need  not  do 
all  our  work  at  once,  we  have  got  plenty  of  time  before  us. 
We  want  three  or  four  more  skins  to  finish  our  hut.” 

“You  mean  to  fill  up  the  entrance?” 

“Yes;  we  will  sew  them  together,  and  make  a curtain  to 
hang  from  the  edge  of  the  roof  to  the  ground.  I tell  you 
it  is  going  to  be  mighty  cold  here,  and  besides,  it  will 
keep  the  snow  from  drifting  in.” 
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“ I wish  to  goodness  we  could  make  a chimney,”  Tom 
said.  “The  smoke  went  up  through  the  leaves  all  right, 
but  my  eyes  are  watering  now,  and  if  you  fill  up  the  end 
with  skins  it  will  be  something  awful.” 

“You  will  get  accustomed  to  it,  Tom;  but,  of  course,  we 
must  make  a hole  at  the  top  when  we  fill  up  the  entrance. 
What  do  you  think  is  the  next  thing  to  be  done,  chief'?” 

“ Get  wood,”  the  chief  said  emphatically.  “ Must  fill  all 
the  end  of  hut  with  wood.” 

“ That  will  be  a big  job,  chief,  but  there  is  no  doubt  we 
must  lay  in  a great  store  of  it.  Well,  there  is  plenty  of  timber 
down  in  the  valley,  and  with  ten  horses  we  can  bring  up  a 
tidy  lot  every  day.” 

“Let  us  cut  quick  before  snow  comes  again.” 

“We  will  begin  to-morrow  morning,  chief.  I agree  with 
you,  the  sooner  the  better.” 

Accordingly  the  next  morning  they  went  down  to  the 
valley.  They  had  but  two  axes,  and  Jerry  and  Sam  Hicks, 
who  had  both  done  a good  deal  of  wood-cutting,  under- 
took this  portion  of  the  work.  The  others  took  the  horses 
up  to  the  beaver  meadow,  where  they  at  once  began  scraping 
at  the  snow,  and  were  soon  munching  away  at  the  rich 
grass. 

“Why  do  you  call  it  a beaver  meadow,  uncle h I don’t 
see  any  beavers.” 

“ They  have  gone  long  ago,  perhaps  a hundred  years.  As 
we  know,  this  valley  is  occupied  by  the  Indians  in  summer, 
and  they  would  soon  clear  out  the  beavers.  But  it  is  called 
a beaver  meadow  because  it  was  made  by  them.  They  set 
to  work  and  dammed  up  the  stream,  and  gradually  all  this 
flat  became  a lake.  Well,  in  time,  you  know,  leaves  from  the 
woods  above,  and  soil  and  dead  wood  and  other  things 
brought  down  by  the  stream,  gradually  filled  up  the  bottom. 
Then  the  beavers  were  killed,  and  their  dams  went  to  ruin 
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and  the  water  drained  off,  and  in  a short  time  grass 
began  to  grow.  There  are  hundreds,  ay,  and  thousands  of 
beaver  meadows  among  the  hills,  and  on  the  little  streams 
that  run  into  the  big  rivers,  and  nowhere  is  the  grass  so  rich. 
You  will  often  see  an  Indian  village  by  one  of  these  meadows. 
They  grow  their  roots  and  plant  their  corn  there.  The 
horses  will  do  first-rate  here  through  the  winter  if  the  snow 
don’t  get  too  deep  for  them,  and,  anyhow,  we  can  help  them 
out  with  a bucket  of  gruel  occasionally.” 

“It  will  be  awfully  cold  for  them,  though.” 

“It  will  be  coldish,  no  doubt,  but  Indian  ponies  are 
accustomed  to  it.” 

“ I should  think,  uncle,  it  would  not  take  much  trouble 
to  make  them  a sort  of  shed  up  among  the  trees  there.” 

Sam  laughed,  and  even  the  chief  smiled. 

“It  would  not  be  a bad  plan,  Tom,”  his  uncle  said;  “not 
so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  warmth,  though  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  warmer  they  are  the  less  they  can  do  with 
to  eat,  but  if  they  have  a place  to  go  to  they  are  less  likely 
to  wander  away,  and  we  shall  not  have  the  trouble  of 
hunting  for  them.  Well,  we  will  think  it  over.” 

Following  the  valley  up,  they  found  that  it  extended  some 
ten  miles  farther,  for  the  last  two  of  which  it  was  but  a 
narrow  canon  a few  yards  wide.  They  shot  a black  bear 
and  four  small  deer,  and  returned  carrying  the  skins,  the 
hind-quarters  of  the  deer,  and  the  bear’s  hams. 

“We  seem  to  have  got  meat  enough  for  anything,”  Tom 
remonstrated  when  they  shot  the  deer. 

“ Seven  men  will  get  through  a lot  of  meat,  Tom,  when 
they  have  nothing  else  to  go  with  it;  and  we  may  be  weeks 
before  we  can  put  our  heads  out  of  our  hut.  Besides,  the 
skins  will  be  useful.  We  shall  want  deerskin  shirts,  trousers, 
and  socks  and  caps;  and  the  skin  of  these  deer  is  softer 
and  more  pliable  than  that  of  the  wapiti.  I don’t  want  to 
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kill  more  than  I can  help,  lad,  for  I hate  taking  life  without 
there  is  a necessity  for  it,  but  we  can  do  with  a lot  more 
skins  before  we  are  stocked.” 

When,  driving  the  horses  before  them,  they  returned  to 
the  woodcutters,  they  found  they  had  cut  down  and  chopped 
into  logs  a number  of  trees;  and  Tom  was  quite  aston- 
ished at  the  great  pile  of  firewood  that  had  been  got 
ready  by  them  in  the  course  of  a day’s  work.  The  logs 
were  made  up  into  bundles,  each  weighing  about  eighty 
pounds.  These  were  tied  together  with  the  horses’  lariats, 
and  then  secured,  one  on  each  side  of  the  saddle,  two  of 
the  horses  carrying  the  meat.  Harry  took  the  bridle  of 
his  horse  and  started  up  the  path,  the  others  following  at 
once. 

“ That  is  a good  day’s  work,”  Harry  said  as  the  logs  were 
piled  at  the  inner  end  of  the  hut.  “That  is  about  half 
a ton  of  wood.  If  we  have  but  a week  of  open  weather  we 
shall  have  a good  store  in  our  cellar.” 

The  work  continued  steadily  for  a week.  The  horses 
were  each  day  taken  to  feed  at  the  meadow,  the  two  wood- 
choppers  continued  their  work,  while  the  rest  of  the  party 
hunted.  The  Indians  had  on  the  second  day  gone  down  the 
valley,  and  returned  with  the  report  that  the  Indian  lodges 
had  all  disappeared  and  that  the  valley  was  entirely  de- 
serted. Eight  more  wapiti  were  killed  during  the  week,  and 
fourteen  smaller  deer.  Of  an  evening  they  occupied  them- 
selves in  sewing  the  skins  together  with  thongs  of  leather; 
the  holes  being  made  with  their  knives;  and  a curtain 
at  the  mouth  of  the  hut  was  completed  and  hung.  Four 
wide  slabs  of  wood  had  been  cut.  These  had  been  bound 
together  with  thongs  so  as  to  form  a sort  of  chimney  four 
feet  high,  and  with  a good  deal  of  difficulty  this  was  secured 
by  props  in  its  position  over  a hole  cut  through  the  skins 
above  the  fire. 
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“The  first  avalanche  will  carry  it  away,  Tom.” 

“Yes,  uncle;  but  we  have  had  one  avalanche  here,  and 
it  seems  to  me  the  chances  are  strongly  against  our  having 
another  in  exactly  the  same  place.” 

The  skins  of  the  smaller  deer  were  carefully  scraped  with 
knives  on  the  inner  side,  smeared  with  bears’  fat,  and  then 
rubbed  and  kneaded  until  they  were  perfectly  soft. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

WINTER. 

THE  erection  of  Tom’s  shed  for  the  horses  did  not  take 
long.  The  whole  party,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
Indians — wrho,  as  usual,  went  hunting, — proceeded  to  the 
pine-wood  above  the  beaver  meadow.  After  a little  search 
six  trees  were  found  conveniently  situated  with  regard  to  each 
other.  The  axemen  cut  down  three  young  firs.  One  was 
lashed  by  the  others  between  the  two  central  trees,  to  form 
a ridge-pole  eight  feet  from  the  ground  ; the  others  against 
the  other  trees,  at  a height  of  three  feet,  to  support  the 
lower  ends  of  the  roof.  They  were  but  ten  feet  apart,  so  that 
the  roof  might  have  a considerable  pitch.  Numbers  of  other 
young  trees  were  felled  and  fixed,  six  inches  apart,  from  the 
ridge  down  to  the  eaves.  On  these  the  branches  of  the 
young  fir-trees  were  thickly  laid,  and  light  poles  were  lashed 
lengthways  over  them  to  keep  them  in  their  places. 

As  the  poles  of  the  roof  had  been  cut  long  enough  to 
extend  down  to  the  ground,  no  side  walls  were  necessary. 
The  ends  were  formed  of  poles  lashed  across  to  the  side 
trees,  but  extending  down  only  to  within  four  feet  six  of 
the  ground,  so  as  to  allow  the  horses  to  pass  under,  and 
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were,  like  the  roof,  thickly  covered  with  boughs.  The  lower 
ends  were  left  open  for  a width  of  four  feet  in  the  middle, 
uprights  being  driven  into  the  ground  and  the  sides  com- 
pleted as  before. 

“ What  do  you  want  a doorway  at  both  ends  for?”  Tom 
asked.  “It  would  have  been  easier  and  quicker  to  have 
shut  one  end  up  altogether,  and  it  would  be  a good  deal 
warmer.” 

“ So  it  would,  Tom;  but  if  a grizzly  were  to  appear  at  the 
door,  what  would  the  horses  do?  They  would  be  caught  in 
a trap.” 

“Do  you  think  they  are  likely  to  come,  uncle'?” 

“ The  likeliest  thing  in  the  world,  Tom.  Horses  can  smell 
bear  a good  distance  off,  and  if  they  heard  one  either  coming 
down  or  going  up  the  valley,  they  would  bolt  through  the 
opposite  door.  They  will  do  first-rate  here ; they  will  stand 
pretty  close  together,  and  the  warmth  of  their  bodies  will 
heat  the  place  up.  They  won’t  know  themselves,  they  will 
be  so  comfortable.  It  has  only  taken  us  a day’s  work  to 
make  the  shed ; and  though  we  laughed  at  your  idea  at  first, 
I think  now  that  the  day  has  been  well  spent  in  getting  them 
up  such  a good  shelter.  J erry  has  got  the  big  pail  boiling 
over  his  fire,  and  we  will  put  in  a few  handfuls  of  the  flour 
we  brought  down.  Bring  the  horses  in  from  the  meadow, 
and  we  will  give  them  each  a drink  of  gruel  in  the  shed. 
They  will  soon  learn  that  it  is  to  be  their  home.” 

For  two  more  days  the  open  weather  continued,  and  the 
horses  took  up  three  loads  of  wood  each  afternoon,  as  they  had 
done  the  previous  week.  Then,  as  there  were  signs  of  change, 
they  were  given  a good  feed  at  their  shed;  the  saddles  were 
taken  off  and  hung  up  on  some  cross- poles  over  their  heads. 

The  party  had  scarcely  returned  to  the  hut  when  the  snow 
began  to  fall.  They  were,  however,  weather-proof,  and  felt 
the  immense  additional  comfort  of  the  changes  they  had 
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made.  Their  stock  of  firewood  was  now  a very  large  one. 
At  each  journey  the  horses  had  brought  up  about  fifteen 
hundredweight;  and  as  the  work  had  gone  on  for  nine  days, 
they  had,  they  calculated,  something  like  fourteen  tons  of 
firewood  neatly  stacked.  They  had  also  a stock  of  poles 
in  case  the  roof  should  require  strengthening.  A certain 
amount  of  light  found  its  way  in  at  the  edges  of  the  curtain 
across  the  entrance,  but  they  depended  principally  upon  the 
fire-light.  The  smoke,  however,  was  a serious  grievance, 
and  even  the  men  were  forced  occasionally  to  go  outside 
into  the  open  air  to  allay  the  smarting  of  their  eyes. 

“Don’t  you  think,  uncle,  we  might  do  something  to  dry 
the  wood1?” 

“I  can’t  see  that  we  can  do  more  than  we  are  doing, 
Tom.  We  always  keep  a dozen  logs  lying  round  the  fire 
to  dry  a bit  before  they  are  put  on.” 

“I  should  think  we  might  make  a sort  of  stage  about 
four  feet  above  the  fire  and  keep  some  logs  up  there.  We 
might  pile  them  so  that  the  hot  air  and  smoke  could  go 
up  through  them.  They  would  dry  a great  deal  faster  there 
than  merely  lying  down  on  the  ground.” 

“I  think  the  idea  is  a very  good  one,  Tom;  but  we  shall 
have  to  make  the  frame  pretty  strong,  for  if  it  happened  to 
come  down  it  might  break  some  of  our  legs.” 

The  men  all  agreed  that  the  idea  was  a capital  one,  and 
after  some  consultation  they  set  to  to  carry  it  out.  Two 
strong  poles  were  first  chosen.  These  were  cut  carefully  to 
the  right  length,  and  were  jambed  between  the  rocks  at  a 
height  of  seven  feet  above  the  floor  and  five  feet  apart. 
They  were  driven  in  and  wedged  so  tightly  that  they  could 
each  bear  the  weight  of  two  men  swinging  upon  them 
without  moving.  Then  four  upright  poles  were  lashed  to 
them,  five  feet  apart,  and  these  were  connected  with  cross- 
poles. 
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“That  is  strong  enough  for  anything,”  Jerry  said  when 
the  structure  had  been  so  far  completed.  “ If  a horse  were 
to  run  against  one  of  the  poles  he  would  hardly  bring  the 
thing  down.” 

Four  other  short  poles  were  now  lashed  to  the  uprights 
three  feet  below  the  upper  framework,  and  were  crossed  by 
others  so  as  to  form  a gridiron.  On  this,  the  logs  were  laid 
in  tiers  crossing  each  other,  sufficient  space  being  left  be- 
tween them  to  allow  for  the  passage  of  the  hot  air. 

“ That  is  a splendid  contrivance,”  Harry  said  when  they 
took  their  seats  on  the  buffalo  robes  round  the  fire  and 
looked  up  admiringly  at  their  work.  “ The  logs  will  get  as 
dry  as  chips,  and  in  future  we  sha’n’t  be  bothered  with  the 
smoke.  Besides,  it  will  do  to  stand  the  pail  and  pots  full 
of  snow  there,  and  keep  a supply  of  water,  without  putting 
them  down  into  the  fire  and  running  the  risk  of  an  upset.” 

They  had  occupation  now  in  manufacturing  a suit  of 
clothes  a-piece  from  the  deer-skins.  As  the  work  required 
to  be  neater  than  that  which  sufficed  for  the  making  of  the 
curtain,  pointed  sticks  hardened  in  the  fire  were  used  for 
making  the  holes,  and  the  thongs  that  served  as  thread  were 
cut  as  finely  as  possible;  this  being  done  by  the  Indians, 
who  turned  them  out  no  thicker  than  pack-thread. 

There  was  no  occasion  for  hurry,  and  there  was  much 
laughing  and  joking  over  the  work.  Their  hunting- shirts 
and  breeches  served  as  patterns  from  which  to  cut  out  the 
skins;  and  as  each  strove  to  outvie  the  others,  the  garments 
when  completed  were  very  fair  specimens  of  work.  The  hunt- 
ing-shirts were  made  with  hoods  that,  when  pulled  over  the 
head,  covered  the  whole  face  except  the  eyes,  nose,  and 
mouth.  As  they  had  plenty  of  skin,  the  hoods  and  shirts 
were  made  double,  so  that  there  was  hair  both  inside  and 
out.  They  were  made  to  come  down  half-way  to  the  knee, 
being  kept  close  at  the  waists  by  their  belts.  The  leggings 
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were  made  of  single  thickness  only,  as  they  would  be  worn 
over  their  breeches;  they  were  long  and  reached  down 
below  the  ankle.  The  Indians  made  fresh  moccasins  for 
the  whole  party;  they  were  made  higher  than  usual,  so 
as  to  come  up  over  the  bottom  of  the  leggings.  In  addition 
each  was  provided  with  long  strips  of  hide,  which  were  to 
be  wound  round  and  round  the  leggings,  from  the  knee  to 
below  the  ankle,  covering  tightly  the  tops  of  the  moccasins, 
and  so  preventing  the  snow  from  finding  its  way  in  there. 
Gloves  were  then  manufactured,  the  fingers  being  in  one  and 
the  thumb  only  being  free. 

The  work  occupied  them  a fortnight,  broken  only  by  one 
day’s  spell  of  fine  weather,  which  they  utilized  by  going 
down  into  the  valley,  taking  with  them  their  kettles  and 
pail,  together  with  a few  pounds  of  flour.  They  found  the 
horses  out  in  the  meadow,  and  these,  as  soon  as  they  saw 
them,  came  trotting  to  meet  them  with  loud  whinnies  of 
pleasure.  A fire  was  lit  near  the  shed,  the  snow  melted, 
and  an  allowance  of  warm  gruel  given  to  each  horse.  At 
Tom’s  suggestion  a few  fir-boughs  were  hung  from  the  bar 
over  each  entrance.  These  would  swing  aside  as  the  horses 
entered,  and  would  keep  out  a good  deal  of  wind.  When 
at  the  end  of  a fortnight  the  sky  cleared,  the  chief  said  that 
he  thought  that  there  would  be  but  little  more  snow. 

“If  storm  come,  sure  to  bring  snow,  but  not  last  long. 
Winter  now  set  in;  soon  snow  harden.  Now  make  snow- 
shoes.” 

The  hunters  had  all  been  accustomed  to  use  these  in 
winter.  They  had  found  the  last  expedition  through  the 
deep  snow  a very  toilsome  one,  and  they  embraced  the  idea 
eagerly.  Some  of  the  poles  were  split  into  eight  feet  lengths. 
These  were  wetted  and  hung  over  the  fire,  the  process  being 
repeated  until  the  wood  was  sufficiently  softened  to  be  bent 
into  the  required  shape.  This  was  done  by  the  chief.  Two 
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cross-pieces  were  added,  to  stiffen  them  and  keep  them  in 
the  right  shape  when  they  dried;  and  the  wood  was  then 
trimmed  up  and  scraped  by  the  men.  When  it  had  dried 
and  hardened,  the  work  of  filling  up  the  frame  with  a 
closely-stretched  network  of  leather  was  undertaken.  This 
part  of  the  work  occupied  three  or  four  days.  The  straps 
were  attached  to  go  across  the  toe  and  round  the  heel,  and 
they  were  then  ready  to  set  off. 

The  weather  was  now  intensely  cold,  but  as  there  was 
but  little  wind  it  was  not  greatly  felt;  at  the  same  time 
they  were  glad  of  their  furs  when  they  ventured  outside  the 
hut.  On  the  first  day  after  their  snow-shoes  were  finished, 
the  rest  of  the  party  started  off  to  visit  the  horses,  Hunting 
Dog  remaining  behind  to  give  Tom  instructions  in  the  use 
of  the  snow-shoes,  and  to  help  him  when  he  fell  down. 

Tom  found  it  difficult  work  at  first,  the  toe  of  the  shoe 
frequently  catching  in  the  snow,  and  pitching  him  head  fore- 
most into  it,  and  he  would  have  had  great  difficulty  in 
extricating  himself,  had  not  the  young  Indian  been  at  hand. 
Before  the  day  was  over,  however,  he  could  get  on  fairly 
well;  and  after  two  or  three  more  days’  practice  had  made 
such  progress  that  he  was  considered  capable  of  accom- 
panying the  rest. 

The  wood-drying  apparatus  had  succeeded  excellently. 
The  wood  was  now  dried  so  thoroughly  before  being  put  on 
to  the  fire  that  there  was  no  annoyance  from  the  smoke 
inside  the  hut,  and  scarce  any  could  be  perceived  coming 
from  the  chimney.  Upon  Harry’s  remarking  upon  this  with 
satisfaction  the  first  time  they  went  out  after  using  the  dry 
wood  Tom  said : 

“What  does  it  matter?  There  are  no  Indians  in  the  valley.” 

“That  is  so,  Tom;  but  as  soon  as  the  weather  sets  in 
clear,  the  red-skins  will  be  hunting  again.  Winter  is  their 
best  time  for  laying  in  their  stock  of  pelts  for  trading.  At 
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other  times  the  game  is  all  high  up  in  the  mountains,  and 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  within  range  of  it.  In  the  winter  the 
animals  come  down  to  the  shelter  of  the  forests  and  valleys, 
and  they  can  be  shot  in  numbers;  especially  as  the  Indians  in 
their  snow-shoes  can  get  along  almost  as  quickly  as  the  wapiti 
can  plough  through  the  snow.  At  present  the  red-skins  think 
that  we  must  have  been  overtaken  by  that  first  storm  and 
have  all  gone  under;  but  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  venture 
out  of  their  lodges  to  hunt,  a column  of  smoke  here  would 
be  sure  to  catch  their  eyes,  and  then  we  should  be  having 
them  up  the  valley  to  a certainty.  The  first  thing  they 
would  do  would  be  to  find  our  horses  and  drive  them  off, 
and  the  next  thing  would  be  to  set  themselves  to  work  to 
catch  us.” 

“ But  we  could  hold  the  path  against  them,  uncle.” 

“Yes;  but  we  should  have  to  keep  watch  every  day, 
which  would  be  a serious  trouble.  Besides,  there  must  be 
other  places  they  could  get  up.  No  doubt  their  regular 
trail  comes  up  here,  because  it  is  the  straiglitest  way  to  the 
pass,  and  possibly  there  may  be  no  other  point  at  which 
loaded  animals  could  mount  anywhere  about  here.  But 
there  must  be  plenty  of  places  where  Indians  could  climb, 
and  even  if  it  took  them  a detour  of  fifty  miles  they  would 
manage  it.  As  long  as  there  is  no  smoke  we  may  hope 
they  will  not  discover  us  here,  though  any  hunting  party 
might  come  upon  the  horses.  That  is  what  has  bothered 
me  all  along;  but  the  chief  and  I have  talked  it  over  a 
dozen  times,  and  can  see  no  way  of  avoiding  the  risk. 

“We  can’t  keep  the  horses  up  here  because  we  can’t  feed 
them;  and  even  if  we  were  to  bring  ourselves  to  leave  this 
comfortable  place  and  to  build  a hut  down  in  the  valley,  we 
might  be  surprised  and  rubbed  out  by  the  red-skins.  Of 
course  we  might  bring  them  up  here  every  night  and  take 
them  down  again  in  the  morning,  but  it  would  be  a trouble- 
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some  business.  We  have  agreed  that  we  won’t  do  much  more 
shooting  down  in  the  valley,  and  that  in  coming  and  going  to 
the  horses  we  will  keep  along  close  to  the  foot  of  the  cliffs 
this  side,  so  that  if  two  or  three  Indians  do  come  up  they 
won’t  see  any  tracks  on  the  snow,  unless  they  happen  to 
come  close  up  to  the  cliff.  Of  course  if  they  go  up  as  far  as 
the  beaver  flat  they  will  light  upon  the  horses.  There  is  no 
help  for  that;  but  the  chief  and  I agreed  last  night  that  in 
future  two  of  us  shall  always  stay  up  here,  and  shall  take  it 
by  turns  to  keep  watch.  It  won’t  be  necessary  to  stand  out- 
side. If  the  curtain  is  pulled  aside  three  or  four  inches  one 
can  see  right  down  the  valley,  and  any  Indians  coming  up 
could  be  made  out.  If  the  party  is  a strong  one  a gun  would 
be  fired  as  a signal  to  those  away  hunting,  and  some  damp 
wood  thrown  on  the  fire.  They  might  possibly  push  on  up 
the  valley  to  have  a look  at  the  place,  but  the  two  up  here 
with  their  rifles  would  soon  stop  them.  After  that,  of  course, 
the  horses  would  have  to  be  brought  up  here  at  night,  and 
a watch  kept  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.” 

Two  or  three  mornings  later  they  found  on  going  out 
that  two  joints  of  venison  had  been  carried  off,  and  foot- 
prints in  the  snow  showed  that  it  had  been  done  by  a 
grizzly  bear.  This  turned  their  attention  again  to  the  con- 
struction of  a trap,  which  had  not  been  thought  of  since  the 
day  it  was  first  mentioned.  A young  tree  of  four  or  five 
inches  in  diameter  was  cut  below  and  brought  up.  The 
butt  was  cut  in  the  shape  of  a wedge,  and  this  was  driven 
strongly  into  a fissure  in  the  rock.  A rope  with  a running 
noose  had  been  fastened  to  the  tree,  and  this  was  bent 
down  by  the  united  strength  of  four  men,  and  fixed  to  a 
catch  fastened  in  the  ground,  the  noose  being  kept  open  by 
two  sticks  placed  across  it. 

A foot  beyond  the  noose  a joint  of  venison  was  hung,  the 
rope  passing  over  a pole  and  then  down  to  the  catch,  so  that 
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upon  the  joint  being  pulled  the  catch  would  be  loosened, 
when  the  tree  would  fly  up  and  the  noose  catch  anything 
that  might  be  through  it. 

A week  later  they  were  disturbed  by  an  outburst  of 
violent  growling.  Seizing  their  rifles  they  rushed  out.  A 
huge  bear  was  caught  by  one  of  his  paws.  The  animal’s 
weight  was  too  great  for  it  to  be  lifted  from  the  ground, 
but  it  was  standing  upright  with  its  paw  above  its  head, 
making  furious  efforts  to  free  itself.  A volley  of  bullets 
at  once  put  an  end  to  its  life.  The  tree  was  bent  down 
again  and  the  noose  loosed,  and  they  at  once  returned  to 
their  rugs,  leaving  the  bear  where  it  fell.  Four  times 
during  the  winter  did  they  thus  capture  intruders,  provid- 
ing themselves  with  an  ample  supply  of  bear’s  flesh,  while 
the  skins  would  sell  well  down  at  the  settlements. 

Otherwise  sport  was  not  very  good.  No  more  wapiti 
came  up,  but  black  and  white  tail  deer  were  occasionally 
shot,  and  five  or  six  big-horn  sheep  also  fell  to  their  rifles. 
One  day  on  approaching  the  beaver  meadow  the  chief 
pointed  to  some  deep  footprints.  No  explanation  was  needed. 
All  knew  that  they  were  made  by  a big  grizzly,  and  that  the 
animal  was  going  up  the  valley.  No  horses  were  in  view  on 
the  flat,  and  grasping  their  rifles  they  hurried  towards  the 
wood.  Just  as  they  reached  it  the  horses  came  galloping  to 
meet  them,  whinnying  and  snorting. 

“ They  have  been  scared  by  the  critter,”  Jerry  said.  “ Do 
you  see  their  coats  are  staring.  Gosh,  look  at  this  pack- 
pony — the  bear  has  had  his  paw  on  him!” 

The  animal’s  hind  quarters  were  indeed  badly  torn. 

“ I wonder  how  it  got  away,”  Harry  said.  “ When  a 
grizzly  once  gets  hold,  it  don’t  often  leave  go.” 

“ There  is  something  in  front  of  the  hut,”  Tom  exclaimed. 

“ It’s  the  grizzly,  sure  enough,”  Harry  said.  “ It  is  a rum 
place  for  it  to  go  to  sleep.” 
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They  advanced,  holding  their  rifles  in  readiness  to  fire, 
when  Leaping  Horse  said: 

“ Bear  dead.” 

“What  can  have  killed  him?”  Harry  asked  doubtfully. 

“ Horses  kill  him,”  the  chief  replied.  They  hurried  up  to 
the  spot.  The  bear  was  indeed  dead,  and  there  were  signs  of 
a desperate  struggle.  There  was  blood  on  the  snow  from  a 
point  near  the  door  of  the  hut  to  where  the  animal  was  lying 
ten  yards  away.  Round  it  the  snow  was  all  trampled 
deeply.  The  bear’s  head  was  battered  out  of  all  shape; 
its  jaw  was  broken,  and  one  of  its  eyes  driven  out.  The 
Indians  examined  the  ground  closely. 

“Well,  what  do  you  make  of  it,  chief?”  Harry  asked. 

“Bear  walk  round  hut,  come  in  other  end.  Horses 
not  able  to  get  out  in  time.  Pack-horse  last,  bear  catch  him 
by  hind  quarters.  Horse  drag  him  a little  way  and  then 
fall.  Then  other  horses  come  back,  form  ring  round  bear 
and  kick  him.  Look  at  prints  of  fore-feet  deep)  in  snow. 
That  is  where  they  kick;  they  break  bear’s  jaw,  break  his 
ribs,  keep  on  kick  till  he  dead.” 

“ I suppose  that  is  how  it  came  about,  chief.  I should 
not  have  thought  they  would  have  done  it.” 

The  Seneca  nodded.  “ When  wild  horses  with  young  foals 
attacked  by  bear  or  mountain-lion,  they  form  circle  with  colts 
in  the  middle,  stand  heads  in  and  kick.  Bears  and  moun- 
tain-lion afraid  to  attack  them.” 

“Waal,  I should  hardly  have  believed  if  I had  not  seen 
it,”  Sam  Hicks  said;  “that  horses  would  come  back  to 
attack  a grizzly.” 

“Not  come  back,”  the  chief  said,  “if  not  for  friend. 
Friend  cry  out  loud,  then  horses  come  back,  fight  bear  and 
kill  him.” 

“Well  it  was  mighty  plucky  of  them,”  Harry  said.  “I 
am  afraid  this  pony  won’t  get  over  it,  he  is  terribly  torn.” 
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The  chief  examined  the  horsed  wounds  again.  “ Get 
over  it,”  he  said.  “ Cold  stop  wounds  bleeding,  get  some 
fat  and  put  in.” 

“ I reckon  you  will  find  plenty  inside  the  grizzly,”  Jerry 
said.  The  chief  shook  his  head. 

“Bear’s  fat  bad;  other  horses  smell  him,  perhaps  keep 
away  from  him,  perhaps  kick  him.  Leaping  Horse  will 
bring  fat  from  the  big-horn  he  shot  yesterday.” 

The  animal  lay  where  it  had  fallen,  a mile  up  the  valley. 
They  went  up  and  tied  the  great  sheep’s  feet  together,  and 
putting  a pole  through  them  brought  it  down  to  the  hut. 
Partly  skinning  it,  they  obtained  some  fat  and  melted  this 
in  a kettle  over  the  fire.  Sam  Hicks  had  remained  behind 
at  the  fire,  the  horses  all  standing  near  him,  excited  at  the 
prospect  of  their  usual  meal.  As  soon  as  the  fat  was 
melted  it  was  poured  into  the  horse’s  wounds.  The  mess 
of  gruel  was  then  prepared  and  given  to  the  animals.  The 
bear  was  skinned  and  the  hams  cut  off,  then  by  a united 
effort  it  was  dragged  some  distance  from  the  hut,  and  the 
carcase  of  the  big-horn,  the  bear’s  flesh  and  hide,  were  after- 
wards carried  up  to  the  hut. 

Early  in  February  the  cold  reached  its  extreme  point, 
and  in  spite  of  keeping  up  a good  fire  they  had  long  before 
this  been  compelled  to  build  up  the  entrance  with  a wall 
of  firewood,  the  interstices  being  stuffed  with  moss;  the  hut 
was  lighted  by  lamps  of  bear  and  deer  fat  melted  down  and 
poured  into  tin  drinking-cups,  the  wicks  being  composed  of 
strips  of  birch  bark.  A watch  was  regularly  kept  all  day, 
two  always  remaining  in  the  hut,  one  keeping  watch  through 
a small  slip  cut  in  the  curtain  before  the  narrow  orifice 
in  the  log  wall,  that  served  as  a door,  the  other  looking 
after  the  fire,  keeping  up  a good  supply  of  melted  snow,  and 
preparing  dinner  ready  for  the  return  of  the  hunters  at 
sunset.  Of  an  evening  they  told  stories,  and  their  stock  of 
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yarns  of  their  own  adventures  and  of  those  they  had  heard 
from  others,  seemed  to  Tom  inexhaustible. 

Hunting  Dog  had  made  rapid  advances  with  his  English, 
and  he  and  Tom  had  become  great  friends,  always  hunting 
together,  or  when  their  turn  came,  remaining  together  on 
guard.  The  cold  was  now  so  intense  that  the  hunting 
party  was  seldom  out  for  more  than  two  or  three  hours. 
Regularly  twice  a week  the  horses  were  given  their  ration 
of  hot  gruel,  and  although  they  had  fallen  away  greatly  in 
flesh  they  maintained  their  health,  and*  were  capable  of 
work  if  called  upon  to  do  it.  It  was  one  day  in  the  middle 
of  February,  that  Hunting  Dog,  who  was  standing  at  the 
peep-hole,  exclaimed : 

“’Rappahoes!” 

Tom  sprang  up  from  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  running  to 
the  entrance  pulled  aside  the  curtain  and  looked  out.  Six 
Indians  on  snow-shoes  were  coming  up  the  valley.  He  ran 
out  on  to  the  platform  and  fired  his  rifle.  As  the  sound  of 
the  report  reached  the  Indians’  ears  they  stopped  suddenly. 

“ Shall  I throw  some  green  wood  on  the  fire,  Hunting  Dog?” 

“No  need,”  the  Indian  replied.  “ The  others  only  gone 
an  hour,  not  farther  than  horses’  hut;  hear  gun  plain  enough. 
Perhaps  ’Rappahoes  go  back.” 

The  Indians  remained  for  some  time  in  consultation. 

“ Not  know  where  gun  fired,”  Hunting  Dog  said.  “ Soon 
see  hut,  then  know.” 

After  a time  the  red-skins  continued  their  way  up  the 
valley,  but  instead  of  coming  on  carelessly  in  the  centre 
they  separated,  and  going  to  the  other  side  crept  along 
among  the  fallen  boulders  there,  where  they  would  have 
escaped  observation  had  it  not  been  for  their  figures  showing 
against  the  white  snow. 

“Must  fire  now,”  the  young  Indian  said,  “then  Leaping 
Horse  know  ’Rappahoes  coming  up.” 
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They  went  out  on  to  the  platform  and  opened  fire.  They 
knew  that  their  chance  of  hitting  one  of  the  Indians  was 
small  indeed;  the  other  side  of  the  valley  was  a quarter  of 
a mile  away,  and  the  height  at  which  they  were  stand- 
ing rendered  it  difficult  to  judge  the  elevation  necessary 
for  their  rifles.  However,  they  fired  as  fast  as  they  could 
load. 

The  Indians  made  no  reply,  for  their  guns  would  not 
carry  anything  like  the  distance.  They  occasionally 
gathered  when  they  came  upon  a boulder  of  rock  suffi- 
ciently large  to  give  shelter  to  them  all,  and  then  moved  on 
again  one  at  a time.  When  opposite  the  lower  end  of  the 
pathway  they  again  held  a consultation. 

“No  go  further,”  Hunting  Dog  said.  “Afraid  we  come 
down  path  and  stop  them.  See,  Leaping  Horse  among 
rocks.” 

It  was  some  time  before  Tom  could  detect  the  Indian, 
so  stealthily  did  he  move  from  rock  to  rock. 

“Where  are  the  others?” 

“No  see,  somewhere  in  bushes.  Leaping  Horse  go  on 
to  scout;  not  know  how  many  ’Eappahoes.” 

Presently  they  saw  the  chief  raise  his  head  behind  a rock 
within  a hundred  yards  of  that  behind  which  the  ’Eappahoes 
were  sheltering. 

“ He  see  them  now,”  Hunting  Dog  said.  “ See,  he  going 
to  fire.”  There  was  a puff  of  smoke  and  a sharp  report, 
and  almost  simultaneously  rose  an  Indian  yell,  and  the  war- 
cry  of  the  Seneca.  Then  five  Indians  leapt  out  from 
behind  the  rock  and  made  down  the  valley  at  full  speed, 
while  from  a clump  of  trees  two  hundred  yards  above  the 
spot  from  which  the  chief  had  fired  the  four  white  men 
hurried  out  rifle  in  hand.  The  chief  waited  until  they 
joined  him,  for  the  bend  in  the  valley  prevented  him  from 
seeing  that  the  ’Eappahoes  were  making  straight  down  it, 
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and  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  have  ventured  out 
until  his  white  allies  came  up. 

“They  have  gone  right  down,”  Tom  shouted  at  the  top 
of  his  voice.  Harry  waved  his  arm  to  show  that  he  heard 
the  words,  and  then  the  five  men  ran  to  the  corner.  The 
Indians  were  already  a quarter  of  a mile  away,  and  were 
just  entering  the  wood  below.  The  whites  were  about  to 
fire,  when  the  chief  stopped  them.  “ No  use  fire,”  he  said. 
“Stand  back  behind  rocks;  no  good  let  ’Eappahoes  count 
our  rifles.” 

“That  is  true  enough,  chief,”  Harry  said,  as  they  all 
sprang  among  the  rocks.  “All  they  know  at  present  is, 
that  there  are  two  up  on  the  top  there  and  one  down  here. 
If  we  were  sure  that  we  could  wipe  them  all  out  it  would 
be  worth  following  and  making  a running  fight  of  it,  but 
there  would  be  no  chance  of  that,  and  it  is  better  to  let  them 
go  without  learning  more  about  us.  Well,  I should  say  the 
first  thing  is  to  get  up  the  horses.” 

The  chief  nodded. 

“ Get  up,”  he  said,  “ but  no  fear  ’Eappahoes  come  back 
to-night.  Many  hours’  journey  down  to  villages,  then  great 
council.  Next  night  scouts  come  up  valley,  look  all  about 
for  sign,  and  then  go  back  and  tell  friends.” 

“ I daresay  you  are  right,  chief.  Anyhow,  I shall  feel 
a great  deal  more  comfortable  when  we  have  got  the  critters 
up.” 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  they  reached  the  hut. 
Some  hours  were  spent  in  collecting  tufts  of  grass  in  places 
sheltered  from  the  snow,  and  in  cutting  off  great  bundles 
of  young  fir-branches  and  the  heads  of  evergreen  bushes, 
and  the  horses  arrived  almost  hidden  under  the  load  of 
grass  and  foliage  they  carried.  Little  was  said  until  some  hot 
tea  had  been  drunk  and  the  bear  steaks  in  readiness  were 
disposed  off,  for  although  they  had  worked  hard  and  kept 
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themselves  comparatively  warm  down  in  the  valley,  they 
had  as  they  moved  slowly  up  the  path  with  the  horses 
become  chilled  to  the  bone. 

“ Now  then,  chief/’  Harry  said,  when  they  had  lighted 
their  pipes  with  the  mixture  of  tobacco  and  willow  bark 
that  they  had  taken  to,  as  soon  as  they  found  that  they 
were  likely  to  be  imprisoned  all  the  winter,  “ we  must  hold 
a council.  We  have  been  longer  than  I expected  without 
disturbance  by  these  varmint,  but  it  has  come  now,  and  the 
question  is  what  are  we  to  do?  We  have  agreed  all 
along  that  there  is  no  getting  over  the  pass  till  the  spring 
comes.” 

“ Too  cold,”  the  chief  said,  “ deep  drift  snow.  Indians 
all  say  no  can  pass  over  hills  in  winter.” 

“ That  air  a fact,”  Jerry  said.  “Down  in  the  valley  there 
it  is  all  right,  but  up  here  the  cold  pretty  near  takes  one’s 
breath  away.  We  ain’t  sure  about  the  way.  We  couldn’t 
get  over  the  pass  in  one  day’s  tramp,  and  we  should  be  all 
stiff  before  morning.  There  would  be  no  taking  the  horses, 
and  there  is  a hundred  miles  to  be  done  over  the  snow  before 
we  reach  the  fort.  It  ain’t  to  be  thought  of.  I would  a sight 
rather  go  down  the  valley  and  fight  the  hull  tribe.” 

“I  agree  with  you,  Jerry.  We  might,  with  luck,  get 
down  the  valley,  but  I don’t  think  there  is  a possibility  of 
our  crossing  the  pass  till  the  winter  breaks.” 

“No  can  go  down  valley,”  Leaping  Horse  said;  “they  find 
trail  on  snow,  sure.” 

“ That  is  so,  chief,  and  in  that  case  it  is  evident  that  we 
have  got  to  fight  it  out  here.” 

“Good  place  to  stop,”  the  Seneca  said;  “no  good  place 
to  fight.” 

This  was  self-evident.  An  enemy  on  the  rock  above 
would  be  able  to  fire  down  through  the  roof,  without  their 
having  a chance  of  making  an  effectual  reply. 
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“ The  only  way  I can  see/'  Harry  said  after  a long  pause, 
“ is  to  build  a sort  of  fort  up  above.  If  we  put  it  just  at 
the  top  of  this  pathway,  we  should  have  them  whether 
they  came  up  by  the  trail  from  below  or  climbed  up  any- 
where else  and  came  along  above.  It  need  not  be  a very 
big  place,  only  just  big  enough  for  us  all  to  fire  over.  We 
might  make  a sort  of  shelter  in  it  with  a fire,  and  keep 
guard  there  by  turns.”  The  chief  nodded,  and  there  was  a 
general  exclamation  of  assent  from  the  others. 

“The  worst  of  it  is,”  Jerry  said,  “the  ground  is  so  Car- 
nal hard  that  there  will  be  no  driving  posts  into  it.  We 
have  cut  down  all  the  trees  near  the  bottom  of  the  pass,  and 
it  would  be  a risky  thing  to  go  up  higher,  when  we  might 
have  the  red-skins  come  whooping  up  the  valley  at  any 
time.” 

“Why  not  make  a snow  fort?”  Tom  suggested.  “There 
is  four  feet  of  snow  up  there,  and  with  the  shovels  we  could 
make  a wall  ten  feet  high  in  a very  short  time.” 

“So  we  might,  Tom;  that  is  a capital  idea.  The  diffi- 
culty is,  the  snow  does  not  bind  in  this  bitter  cold  as  it  does 
in  England.” 

“If  it  was  hammered  down  it  would,  I should  think, 
uncle.  You  know  the  Esquimaux  make  snow  houses,  and 
it  is  as  cold  there  as  it  is  here.  The  snow  at  the  top  is 
light  enough,  but  I should  think  as  it  gets  down  it  would 
be  hard  enough  to  cut  out  in  blocks.  We  have  plenty  of 
water,  and  if  we  pour  it  over  each  layer  of  blocks  it  would 
freeze  into  solid  ice  directly.  When  we  finish  it  we  might 
pour  more  water  down  over  the  outside,  and  it  would  make 
a regular  wall  of  ice  that  no  one  could  climb  up.” 

“Hooray!  Bully  for  you,  Tom!”  Jerry  shouted,  while 
similar  exclamations  of  approval  broke  from  all  the  others, 
while  the  chief  said  gravely,  “My  young  brother  has  the 
head  of  a man,  he  is  able  to  teach  warriors.” 
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“You  shall  be  engineer-in-chief,  Tom,”  Harry  said.  “It 
is  certain  we  may  sleep  quietly  to-night;  at  daybreak  to- 
morrow we  will  begin  the  job.” 

The  first  thing  in  the  morning  a semicircular  line  was 
traced  out  at  the  top  of  their  pathway.  It  was  thirty  feet 
across,  for,  as  Tom  said,  the  walls  ought  to  be  at  least  four 
feet  thick;  and  six  feet  would  be  better,  as  they  would 
want  a parapet  at  least  two  feet  thick  to  fire  over.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  whites  should  use  the  two  shovels  by  turns. 
The  Indians  were  unaccustomed  to  the  work,  and  were  to 
undertake  that  of  scouting  along  the  hillside,  and  of  watch- 
ing by  turns  at  night.  The  frying-pan  was  brought  into 
requisition,  a wooden  handle  being  made  for  it.  The  hard 
upper  crust  was  removed  with  the  shovels,  and  the  layer 
beneath  this  was  sufficiently  soft  for  the  instrument  to  be 
used  as  a shovel.  Below  that  it  hardened,  and  could  be  cut 
out  in  great  blocks.  The  loose  snow  was  thrown  inside  of 
the  line  traced  out. 

As  fast  as  the  blocks  were  cut  out  they  were  carried  and 
piled  regularly  to  form  the  face.  Tom’s  share  of  the  work 
was  to  keep  on  melting  snow,  and  to  bring  it  up  and  pour 
between  and  over  the  blocks.  As  fast  as  a line  of  these 
were  made  the  loose  snow  was  thrown  in  behind  it  and 
trampled  down  hard.  Except  for  meals  there  was  no  rest. 
The  chief  said  that  as  there  was  little  chance  of  the  ’Bappahoes 
coming  up  so  soon,  Hunting  Dog  had  better  stay  behind 
and  help,  and  he  lent  his  aid  in  carrying  the  blocks  of  snow 
on  a rough  stretcher  they  made  for  the  purpose.  By  the 
time  it  became  dark  the  wall  had  risen  to  a height  of  three 
feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  snow,  and  was  already 
sufficient  to  form  an  excellent  breastwork. 

At  the  end  farthest  from  the  side  from  which  the  Indians 
were  likely  to  come,  a gap  was  left  between  it  and  the  edge 
of  the  ravine  three  feet  wide,  in  order  that  if  necessary  the 
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horses  could  pass  out.  When  it  became  dark  the  chief 
returned.  He  had  gone  many  miles  along  towards  the 
main  valley,  but  had  seen  no  sign  of  any  Indians.  After 
supper  was  over  he  took  one  of  the  wapiti  skins  and  his 
buffalo  robe,  went  up  to  the  “fort”,  as  they  had  already 
called  it,  and  laid  the  deer-skin  down  on  the  slope  of  snow 
behind  the  wall,  wrapped  the  buffalo  robe  round  him,  and 
lay  down  upon  it.  Hunting  Dog  then  threw  another  robe 
over  him,  projecting  a foot  beyond  his  head,  so  that  he 
could  from  time  to  time  raise  it  and  look  out  over  the 
snow.  The  night  was  a dark  one,  but  any  object  moving 
across  the  unbroken  white  surface  could  be  seen  at  a con- 
siderable distance. 

“ I feel  sure  I should  go  to  sleep,”  Tom  said,  “ if  I were 
to  lie  down  like  that.” 

“I  have  no  doubt  you  would,  Tom,  but  there  is  no  fear 
with  the  chief.  An  Indian  never  sleeps  on  the  watch,  or  if 
he  does  sleep,  it  is  like  a dog : he  seems  to  hear  as  well  as  if  he 
were  awake,  and  every  minute  or  two  his  eyes  open  and  he 
takes  a look  round.  I would  rather  have  an  Indian  sentry 
than  half  a dozen  white  ones,  unless  it  is  in  the  open,  where 
there  is  no  tree  to  lean  against,  and  a man  must  keep 
moving.” 

Hunting  Dog  threw  himself  down  as  soon  as  he  returned 
to  the  hut,  and  was  almost  instantly  asleep.  Three  hours 
later  he  rose  and  went  out,  and  Leaping  Horse  a minute  or 
two  later  returned. 

“All  quiet,”  he  said;  and  then  after  smoking  for  a short 
time  also  lay  down. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  SNOW  FORT. 

THE  hut  was  quiet  at  an  unusually  early  hour,  for  the 
men  had  done  a very  hard  day’s  work,  and  felt  the 
strain  after  the  long  weeks  of  inactivity.  At  daybreak  they 
were  up  and  about,  but  could  remain  out  but  a few  minutes, 
for  the  cold  was  so  intense  that  they  felt  unable  to  face  it 
until  they  had  taken  some  hot  tea  and  eaten  something. 
Half  an  hour  sufficed  for  this  early  breakfast.  Hunting 
Dog  was  again  left  behind  by  the  chief  when  he  started. 

“Two  eyes  enough,”  the  latter  said.  “Hunting  Dog 
more  use  here.” 

The  wall  of  blocks  was  raised  three  more  feet  during  the 
day,  as  it  was  agreed  to  devote  all  their  efforts  to  this,  and  to 
defer  the  work  of  thickening  it  until  the  next  day,  for  the 
snow  had  now  been  cleaved  so  far  from  its  foot  that  it 
could  no  longer  be  thrown  inside.  Though  but  six  feet 
above  the  snow-level,  it  was  at  least  three  feet  more  above 
the  level  of  the  rock,  and  its  face  was  a solid  sheet  of  ice, 
Tom  having,  during  the  two  days,  made  innumerable 
journeys  backwards  and  forwards  with  snow-water. 

“ Another  couple  of  feet  and  it  will  be  high  enough  for 
anything,”  Harry  said.  “ I don’t  believe  that  the  Indians 
will  venture  to  attack  us,  but  it  is  just  as  well  to  have  it  so 
high  that  they  can’t  help  each  other  up  to  the  top.  If 
they  knew  how  strong  it  is,  I am  sure  they  would  not  attack, 
and  would  leave  us  alone  altogether,  but  if  a hundred  of 
them  creep  up  in  the  dark  and  make  a rush,  they  will  do 
their  best  to  try  to  climb  it.  Anyhow  we  sha’n’t  need  to 
make  the  bank  behind  very  high.  If  it  goes  to  within  four 
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feet  and  a half  of  the  top,  so  that  we  can  stand  and  fire 
over  the  wall,  that  is  all  that  is  wanted.” 

Leaping  Horse  returned  at  dusk  as  before.  He  uttered 
a warm  approval  of  the  work  when  he  had  examined  it. 

“ Good  fort,”  he  said,  “ better  than  palisades.  Indian  no 
climb  over  it.  No  opening  to  fire  through,  good  as  wall  of 
town  house.” 

“I  think  they  will  be  puzzled  when  they  get  here,  chief.” 

“Must  watch  well  to-night,”  the  chief  said.  “Indian 
scout  sure  to  come.  Two  men  keep  on  watch;  two  better 
than  one.” 

“That  is  so,  chief;  we  will  change  every  hour.  But  it 
will  be  mighty  cold.  I don’t  see  why  we  shouldn’t  rig  up 
a shelter  against  the  wall,  and  have  a bit  of  a fire  there. 
Then  the  two  on  watch  can  take  it  by  turns  every  few 
minutes  to  come  in  and  get  a warm.” 

With  poles  and  skins  a lean-to  was  speedily  constructed 
against  the  wall.  The  snow  was  hammered  down,  and 
a hearth  made  of  half  a dozen  logs  packed  closely  together. 
Some  brands  were  brought  up  from  the  fire  in  the  hut,  and 
the  skins  across  the  end  of  the  lean-to  dropped,  so  that 
the  air  within  could  get  warm  while  they  were  at  supper. 

“ Hunting  Dog  and  Tom  shall  take  the  first  watch,”  Harry 
said;  “ Sam  and  I will  take  the  next,  Jerry  and  Ben  the  third, 
then  you,  chief,  can  take  the  next.” 

“Leaping  Horse  watch  by  himself,”  the  Seneca  said;  “his 
eyes  will  be  open.” 

“Very  well,  chief.  I know  you  are  as  good  as  any  two 
of  us,  so  that  will  give  us  each  one  hour  out  and  three  hours 
in  bed.” 

Wrapping  buffalo  robes  round  them,  Tom  and  the  young 
Indian  went  up  to  the  fort.  Tom  drew  aside  one  of  the 
skins  and  looked  into  the  shelter.  The  hearth  was  in  a 
glow,  and  two  logs  lying  on  it  were  burning  well.  The 
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night  was  very  still,  except  for  the  occasional  rumble  of 
some  distant  snow-slide.  For  a few  minutes  they  stood 
looking  over  the  wall,  but  keeping  far  back,  so  that  only 
their  heads  were  above  its  level. 

“Torn  go  in  by  the  fire,”  the  Indian  said.  “All  white, 
no  need  for  four  eyes.” 

“Very  well,  I will  go  in  first;  but  mind,  you  have  got  to 
go  in  afterwards.  Isha’n’t  go  in  if  you  don’t.” 

After  waiting  for  a few  minutes  in  -the  shelter  Tom  went 
out  again,  and  Hunting  Dog  took  his  place.  It  was  his 
first  war-path,  and  nothing  would  have  persuaded  him  to 
retire  from  the  watch  had  he  not  felt  sure  that  even  white 
men’s  eyes  could  not  fail  to  detect  any  dark  object  moving 
on  the  surface  of  the  snow.  But  although  all  white  the 
surface  was  not  level;  here  and  there  were  sudden  eleva- 
tions marking  rises  in  the  rock  beneath.  Still  it  seemed 
impossible  to  Tom  that  anyone  could  approach  unseen. 

In  spite  of  the  protection  of  the  buffalo  robe  it  was  in- 
tensely cold  outside,  and  he  was  glad  each  time  when  his 
turn  came  for  a warm  by  the  fire.  The  changes,  too,  made 
the  time  pass  quickly,  and  he  was  quite  surprised  when  his 
uncle  and  Sam  came  out  to  relieve  them.  The  other  two 
men  and  the  chief  were  still  smoking  by  the  fire.  There 
was  tea  in  the  kettle,  and  they  evidently  did  not  mean  to 
lie  dpwn  until  after  their  first  watch.  Every  few  minutes 
the  chief  got  up  and  went  out  to  the  platform,  and  stood 
listening  there  intently  for  a short  time.  Just  before  it  was 
time  to  change  the  guard  again  he  said  when  he  returned : 

“ Indian  down  in  valley.” 

“Have  you  heard  them,  chief?” 

“Leaping  Horse  heard  a dead  stick  crack.” 

“ That  might  have  been  a deer,”  Ben  suggested. 

The  chief  shook  his  head.  “ ’Bappahoe;  heard  gun  strike 
tree.” 
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“ Then  I reckon  they  will  be  up  in  our  watch,”  Ben  said. 
“Well,  we  shall  be  ready  for  them.” 

“Perhaps  come,  perhaps  not  come;  perhaps  scout  up 
valley  first  see  if  some  of  us  there,  and  look  for  horses. 
Perhaps  some  come  up  path;  but  crawl  up  slow,  not  know 
whether  look-out  there.” 

“Well,  I don’t  envy  them  if  they  have  got  much  crawling 
to  do  to-night;  it  is  cold  enough  to  freeze  one’s  breath.” 

“’Rappahoe  not  like  cold,”  the  chief  said,  “but  wants 
scalp  bad;  that  makes  his  blood  warm.” 

“I  will  let  some  of  it  out,”  Jerry  said  wrathfully,  “if  I 
get  a chance  to  lay  a bead  on  one  of  them.  Don’t  you  be 
afeard,  chief;  we  will  look  out  sharp  enough,  you  bet.  Waal, 
I reckon  it  is  about  our  time  to  turn  out,  Ben.” 

“ Jerry  tells  me  that  you  have  heard  noises  below,  chief,” 
Harry  said  when  he  came  in.  “We  heard  nothing,  but  it 
ain’t  easy  to  hear  well  with  these  hoods  over  one’s  head.” 

“Hoods  bad  for  hear,”  the  chief  assented.  “Leaping 
Horse  heard  plain,  Indians  down  below.” 

“Well,  it  is  only  what  we  expected,  chief.  Anyhow,  we 
are  ready  for  them  when  they  come.” 

Tom  lay  down  now,  and  knew  nothing  more  till  Hunting 
Dog  touched  him. 

“ Time  to  go  and  watch,”  he  said. 

“Has  everything  been  quiet ?” 

The  Indian  nodded.  “No  come  yet.” 

Leaping  Horse  remained  at  his  post  after  they  came  out 
to  relieve  him.  Tom  made  no  comment.  Harry  had  im- 
pressed upon  him  the  necessity  for  absolute  silence. 

“ If  they  hear  voices  they  will  never  come  near  us,”  he  had 
said,  “ and  we  would  rather  they  came  than  stopped  away. 
The  sooner  we  get  this  job  over  the  better.” 

The  chief  stood  with  his  head  slightly  bent  forward  and 
the  hood  of  his  hunting-shirt  thrown  back,  listening  atten- 
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lively.  Then  lie  touched  Hunting  Dog,  and  stooping  low 
down  whispered  something  in  his  ear,  and  then  both  stood 
again  listening.  Tom  too  threw  back  his  hood,  but  he  could 
hear  nothing  whatever,  and  was  soon  glad  to  pull  it  forward 
over  his  ears  again.  He  strained  his  eyes  in  the  direction 
towards  which  they  were  listening,  which  was  apparently 
towards  the  edge  of  the  ravine  where  the  Indian  trail  came 
up  from  below.  All  seemed  to  him  to  be  white  and  bare. 

Presently  the  chiefs  rifle  went  up  to  his  shoulder;  there 
was  a sharp  crack,  a dark  figure  leapt  up  from  the  snow 
fifty  yards  away  and  then  fell  headlong  down  again.  It 
seemed  to  Tom  almost  magical.  His  eyes  had  been  fixed 
in  that  direction  for  the  last  five  minutes,  and  he  could 
have  sworn  that  the  surface  of  the  snow  was  unbroken.  A 
minute  later  the  other  four  men  came  running  up. 

“ What  is  it,  chief'?”  Harry  whispered. 

Leaping  Horse  pointed  to  the  dark  figure  stretched  out 
on  the  snow. 

“So  you  have  got  the  varmint.  Good!  Do  you  think 
there  are  any  more  of  them  about?” 

“More  there  sure,”  the  chief  said,  pointing  to  the  path 
up  from  below.  “Perhaps  more  there,”  and  he  pointed 
to  a broad  black  line  from  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  to  the  edge 
of  the  ravine,  where,  three  days  before,  an  avalanche  from 
the  hills  above  had  swept  the  rock  clear  of  snow. 

“ They  must  have  made  sure  that  we  were  all  asleep,  or 
that  fellow  would  never  have  shown  himself  on  the  snow,” 
Harry  said. 

“ He  did  not  show  himself,  uncle.  How  he  got  there  I 
don’t  know;  but  I was  looking  at  the  spot  when  the  chief 
fired,  and  I saw  no  signs  of  him  whatever.  How  he  hid 
himself  I don’t  know.  If  it  had  been  anywhere  else  I should 
have  said  he  must  have  had  a white  sheet  over  him.” 

“ It  certainly  was  not  that  whatever  it  was,  Tom.  How- 
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ever,  we  shall  see  in  the  morning.  Well,  we  may  as  well 
turn  in  again.  Will  they  try  again,  do  you  think,  chief'?” 

“Not  try  to-night,  too  cold;  if  any  there,  will  hide  up 
till  daybreak.  Now  they  know  we  are  awake,  will  not 
venture  on  snow.” 

Half  an  hour  later  a great  fire  was  lighted  out  of  gunshot 
range  lower  down  the  valley,  and  three  or  four  figures  could 
be  seen  round  it. 

“Too  cold,”  Hunting  Dog  said  to  Tom.  “All  gone  down 
to  get  warm.” 

The  watches  were  relieved  regularly  through  the  night, 
but  there  was  no  further  alarm  until  just  after  daylight  had 
broken,  when  Sam  Hicks  suddenly  discharged  his  rifle.  The 
others  all  turned  out  at  once.  He  had  fired  at  a bush  just 
at  the  point  where  the  trail  came  up  from  below,  and  he 
declared  that  he  had  seen  a slight  movement  there,  and  that 
some  pieces  of  the  snow  had  dropped  from  the  leaves. 

“We  will  make  sure  that  there  is  no  one  there,”  Harry 
said,  “and  then  we  will  turn  out  and  have  a look.  It  is  like 
enough  that  one  of  the  red-skins  from  below  came  up  the 
path  to  have  a look  at  us  this  morning.” 

He  took  a steady  aim  and  fired. 

“Fetch  up  an  axe,  Tom;  we  will  cut  that  bush  away  at 
once.  It  is  lucky  that  Sam  caught  sight  of  the  red-skin. 
If  he  had  not  done  so  he  might  have  got  a bullet  in  his 
own  head,  for  when  the  red-skin  had  finished  taking  a view 
of  the  fort  he  would  certainly  have  picked  off  Sam  or  my- 
self before  he  went  down.  It  is  a weak  point,  that  from 
here  one  can’t  command  the  path.  If  they  come  in  force 
we  shall  have  to  keep  watch  on  the  platform  too.  From 
there  you  can  get  a sight  of  two  or  three  of  its  turnings.” 

They  went  out  together,  and  as  they  passed,  stopped  to 
look  at  the  body  of  the  Indian  the  chief  had  shot.  He 
was  a young  brave  of  two-  or  three -and -twenty,  and  the 
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manner  of  his  advance  so  far  unperceived  was  now  evident. 
Favoured  by  a slight  fall  in  the  ground,  he  had  crawled 
forward,  scooping  a trench  wide  enough  for  his  body  a foot 
in  depth,  pushing  the  snow  always  forward,  so  that  it  formed 
a sort  of  bank  in  front  of  him  and  screened  him  from  the 
sight  of  those  on  watch.  The  chiefs  keen  eye  had  per- 
ceived a slight  movement  of  the  snow,  and  after  watching 
a moment  had  fired  at  the  point  where  he  judged  anyone 
concealed  by  it  must  be.  He  had  calculated  accurately. 
The  ball  had  struck  on  the  shoulder  close  to  the  neck,  and 
had  passed  down  through  the  bodjf.  The  Indian  had 
brought  no  rifle  with  him,  but  had  knife  and  tomahawk 
in  his  belt. 

“Poor  young  fellow,”  Harry  said.  “He  wanted  to  win 
a name  for  himself  by  a deed  of  desperate  bravery.  It  has 
cost  him  his  life,  but  as  he  would  have  taken  ours  if  he 
had  had  a chance  it  is  of  no  use  regretting  it.” 

They  now  went  on  to  the  bush. 

“You  were  right,  Sam,”  he  went  on,  as  they  saw  the 
impression  on  the  snow  made  by  a figure  lying  down  behind 
it.  “ There  was  an  Indian  here  sure  enough,  and  here  is 
the  mark  of  the  stock  of  his  rifle,  and  no  doubt  he  would 
have  picked  off  one  of  us  if  you  had  not  scared  him.  I don't 
expect  you  hit  him;  there  are  no  signs  of  blood. 

“Fire  too  high,”  the  chief  said,  pointing  to  a twig  that 
had  been  freshly  cut  off  two  feet  from  the  ground.  “Always 
shoot  low  at  man  behind  bush.  Man  cannot  float  in  air.” 

There  was  a general  laugh  at  Sam,  who  replied:  “I  did 
not  suppose  he  could,  chief.  I just  fired  where  I saw  the 
snow  fall,  without  thinking  about  it  one  way  or  the  other. 
I was  an  all- fired  fool,  but  I shall  know  better  next  time.” 

The  bush  was  cut  down,  and  also  two  or  three  others 
that  grew  along  by  the  edge  of  the  ravine.  On  their  way 
back  to  the  hut  Harry  stopped  by  the  dead  Indian. 
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“ Fetch  me  a shovel,  Tom,”  he  said.  “ I will  dig  a hole 
in  the  snow;  it  ain’t  a pleasant  object  to  be  looking  at  any- 
way.” 

Tom  fetched  the  shovel.  Harry  dug  down  in  the  snow 
till  he  reached  the  rock,  then  he  and  Jerry  laid  the  body 
in  it  and  filled  in  the  snow  again.  The  chief  looked  on. 

“ Bears  get  him,”  he  said  when  they  had  finished. 

“ That  is  like  enough,  chief,  but  we  have  done  the  best 
we  can  for  him.  There  is  no  digging  into  the  rock.” 

“I  thought  the  Indians  always  scalped  enemies  they  shot?” 
Tom  afterwards  said  to  his  uncle. 

“So  they  do,  Tom;  but  you  see  the  chief  is  a sort  of 
civilized  Indian.  He  has  consorted  for  years  with  whites,  and 
he  knows  that  we  don’t  like  it.  I don’t  say  he  wouldn’t  do 
it  if  he  were  on  the  war-path  by  himself,  but  with  us  he 
doesn’t,  at  any  rate  not  openly.  I have  no  doubt  it  went 
against  his  grain  to  see  the  red-skin  buried  with  his  hair  on, 
for  the  scalp  would  have  been  a creditable  one,  as  it  would 
not  have  been  got  without  a clear  eye  and  good  judgment  in 
shooting.  I have  no  doubt  he  has  got  some  scalps  about  him 
now,  though  he  don’t  show  them;  but  they  will  be  hung  up 
some  day  if  he  ever  settles  down  in  a wigwam  of  his  own. 

“Well,  chief,  and  what  do  you  think,”  he  asked  Leaping 
Horse,  as,  after  returning  to  the  hut,  they  sat  down  to  break- 
fast, “will  they  come  or  won’t  they'?” 

“ I think  they  no  come,”  the  chief  said.  “ Scout  behind 
bush  will  tell  them  fort  too  strong  to  take;  must  cross  snow, 
and  many  fall  before  they  get  to  it.  Very  hard  to  climb. 
No  like  cold,  Leaping  Horse  thinks  they  will  stop  in  wig- 
wams.” 

“No  fools  either,”  Jerry  agreed;  “a  man  would  be  worse 
than  a natural  if  he  were  to  go  fooling  about  in  this  weather, 
and  run  a pretty  good  big  risk  of  getting  shot  and  nothing 
much  to  gain  by  it.  They  know  we  have  left  their  country 
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now,  and  ain’t  likely  to  come  back  again  either  to  hunt 
there  or  to  dig  gold,  and  that  all  we  want  is  to  get  away  as 
soon  as  we  can.  I allow  that  the  chief  is  right,  and  that  we 
sha’n’t  hear  no  more  of  them,  anyhow  not  for  some  time.” 

The  chief  nodded.  “If  come  again,  not  come  now.  Wait 
a moon,  then  think  perhaps  we  sleep  sound  and  try  again; 
but  more  likely  not  try.” 

“ Much  more  likely,”  Harry  assented.  “ Unless  they  can  do 
it  by  a surprise,  Indians  are  not  fond  of  attacking,  they  know 
we  shoot  straighter  than  they  do  and  have  better  rifles.  You 
remember  that  time  when  you  and  I and  Jersey  Dick  kept 
off  a party  of  Navahoes  from  sunrise  till  sunset  down  near 
the  Emigrant  trail]  It  was  lucky  for  us  that  a post-rider 
who  was  passing  along  heard  the  firing,  and  took  the  news 
to  a fort,  and  that  the  officer  there  brought  out  fifty  troopers 
just  as  the  sun  went  down,  or  we  should  have  been  rubbed 
out  that  night  sure.” 

The  Seneca  nodded. 

“ How  was  it,  Harry]”  Sam  Hicks  asked. 

“ It  was  just  the  usual  thing,  Sam.  We  had  left  the  trail 
two  days  before,  and  were  hunting  on  our  own  account  when 
the  Navahoes  came  down.  We  had  just  time  to  throw  the 
three  horses  and  lie  down  behind  them.  They  were  within 
two  hundred  yards  when  I began  and  fetched  the  chief,  who 
was  leading  them,  out  of  his  saddle.  Leaping  Horse  brought 
down  another  one  and  Jersey  Dick  held  his  fire,  and 
instead  of  keeping  straight  on  they  began  to  straggle  round. 
And  they  kept  at  that  all  day.  Sometimes  they  would  get 
in  pretty  close,  but  each  time  they  did  the  chief  brought  down 
a horse,  and  when  his  rider,  who  was  of  course  hanging  on 
the  other  side  of  him,  got  up  to  run,  I fetched  him  down. 
Dick  wasn’t  much  of  a shot,  so  we  would  not  let  him  fire. 
It  discourages  red- skins  mightily  when  they  see  that  there 
is  never  a shot  thrown  away,  and  that  it  is  sure  death 
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whenever  one  draws  a trigger.  So  at  last  they  got  careful 
and  held  off,  knowing  as  they  would  get  us  at  night,  when 
they  could  have  crawled  up  on  foot  and  made  a rush  when 
they  got  close  to  us. 

“The  worst  of  it  was  we  hadn’t  struck  water  the  evening 
before,  and  it  was  just  one  of  the  hottest  days  on  the  plains, 
and  we  were  pretty  nigh  mad  with  thirst  before  evening. 
I believe  when  the  soldiers  rode  up  I was  about  as  glad 
to  get  a drink  from  one  of  their  bottles  as  I was  that  the 
Navahoes  bolted  when  they  saw  them  coming.  No,  the 
red-skins  ain’t  any  good  for  an  open  attack;  they  would 
have  lost  fewer  men  by  riding  straight  at  us  than  they  did 
by  fooling  round,  but  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  do 
it,  and  I reckon  that  is  what  it  will  be  here.  They  may,  as 
the  chief  says,  try,  say  six  weeks  on,  when  the  frost  begins 
to  break,  in  hopes  that  we  may  have  given  up  keeping 
watch;  but  if  they  find  us  awake  they  will  never  try  an 
open  attack,  for  they  could  not  reckon  on  taking  the  place 
without  losing  a score  of  men  in  doing  so.  If  the  snow  was 
off  the  ground  it  would  be  different.  Then  of  a dark  night 
they  could  crawl  up  close  and  make  a rush.” 

After  breakfast  the  chief  and  Hunting  Dog  went  out 
scouting.  When  they  returned  they  brought  news  that 
three  Indians  had  come  over  the  snow  along  the  side  of  the 
hills,  that  three  others  had  come  up  the  valley,  and  that 
in  a wood  half  a mile  below  where  they  had  seen  the  fire, 
there  had  been  a large  party  encamped. 

“ I reckoned  that  would  be  about  it,  chief.  Three  fellows 
came  along  over  the  hill,  in  case  we  should  be  keeping 
guard  at  the  top  of  the  path,  and  they  had  a big  force  some- 
where down  below,  so  that  if  the  scouts  reported  that  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  them  falling  on  us  they  would  come 
up  before  morning  and  wipe  us  out.  I suppose  they  have 
all  ridden  off?” 
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“All  gone.  Leaping  Horse  and  Hunting  Dog  followed 
right  down  valley.  No  stop  anywhere,  gone  back  to  lodges.5’ 

“ Then  in  that  case,  Harry,  we  had  best  get  the  critters 
down  to  their  shed  again.  They  have  eaten  all  that  stuff 
they  brought  up  three  days  ago,  I gave  them  the  last  of  it 
this  morning.  The  Indians  know  that  we  keep  a pretty 
sharp  look-out  during  the  day,  and  there  ain’t  no  fear  of 
their  coming  up  here  when  it  is  light.” 

As  the  chief  was  also  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  danger, 
the  horses  were  taken  down  the  path  into  the  valley,  where 
on  having  their  bridles  unbuckled  they  at  once  trotted  off  of 
their  own  accord  towards  the  beaver  meadow. 

For  the  next  six  weeks  a watch  was  kept  regularly,  but 
by  only  one  man  at  a time.  The  horses  were  driven  down  to 
the  valley  every  morning  and  brought  up  again  before  sunset. 
There  was  little  hunting  now,  for  they  had  as  many  skins  as 
they  could  carry  comfortably,  and  a supply  of  frozen  meat 
sufficient  to  last  well  into  the  spring.  In  March  the  weather 
became  perceptibly  warmer,  and  the  snow  in  the  valley 
began  to  melt  where  the  full  power  of  the  sun  at  mid-day 
fell  upon  it.  Day  by  day  the  crashes  of  distant  avalanches 
became  more  frequent,  and  they  began  to  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  they  should  be  able  to  proceed  on  their 
journey. 

One  night  towards  the  end  of  the  month  Tom  was  on 
watch,  when  he  heard  a rustling  sound  far  up  beyond  the 
wall  of  cliff  in  front  of  him.  It  grew  louder  and  rose  to 
a roar,  and  then  a white  mass  came  pouring  down  over  the 
cliff.  Leaping  from  the  wall  he  dashed  down  the  path  to 
the  hut.  It  needed  no  word  to  call  the  men  to  their  feet, 
for  a deep  rumbling  filled  the  air  and  the  rock  seemed  to 
quiver.  The  horses  struggled  to  break  their  liead-ropes  and 
snorted  with  fright. 

“Your  backs  to  the  wall!”  Harry  shouted,  and  as  all 
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leaped  across  at  his  order  there  was  a crash  overhead.  The 
roof  above  them  fell  in  and  a mass  of  snow  followed;  a 
minute  later  a deep  silence  followed  the  deafening  roar. 

“ Anyone  hurt]”  Harry  shouted,  and  the  replies  came  in 
muffled  tones.  Tom  was  jambed  against  the  rock  by  the 
snow;  he  was  nearest  to  the  entrance,  his  uncle  was  next  to 
him. 

“ I am  all  right  at  present,  uncle,  but  I feel  half 
smothered.” 

“All  right,  lad;  I am  pretty  free,  and  I will  soon  clear 
you  a bit.” 

The  snow  was  pushed  away  from  before  Tom’s  face, 
his  left  arm  was  cleared,  and  then  his  uncle  with  a vigorous 
pull  brought  him  back  close  to  him.  Here  he  was  com- 
paratively free,  for  a part  of  the  roof  had  fallen  close  to  the 
wall  and  had  partially  kept  off  the  snow.  Then  Harry  turned, 
and  with  some  difficulty  managed  to  get  Jerry,  who  was 
next  to  him,  freed  from  the  snow. 

“Now,  Jerry,  you  work  along  that  way  and  get  at  the 
others.  Tom  and  I will  try  to  burrow  a way  out.” 

It  was  a difficult  task.  Once  through  the  passage  in  the 
log  wall  they  pushed  to  the  left  towards  the  edge  of  the 
platform,  taking  it  by  turns  to  go  first  until  the  snow  became 
lighter;  then  by  a vigorous  effort  Harry  rose  to  his  feet,  send- 
ing a mass  of  snow  tumbling  over  the  edge  of  the  platform. 
As  soon  as  Tom  had  joined  him  they  set  to  work  with  hands 
and  knives,  and  soon  cleared  a passage  back  to  the  entrance. 
Just  as  they  did  so  Jerry  crawled  out  from  within. 

“Are  they  all  right,  Jerry]” 

“Yes,  the  others  are  coming;  only  about  twelve  feet  of 
the  roof  caved  in,  and  the  two  Indians  and  Sam  soon  got  in 
among  the  horses.  I had  a lot  of  trouble  with  Ben;  he  had 
been  knocked  down,  and  I thought  that  he  was  gone  when  I 
got  him  out;  but  he  is  all  right  now,  though  he  can’t  walk 
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yet.  The  Indians  and  Sam  have  got  the  shovels,  and  are 
working  away  to  clear  a passage  along  by  the  wall;  there 
is  no  getting  Ben  out  through  that  rabbit-hole  you  have 
made.” 

“Thank  God  we  are  all  right,”  Harry  said;  “it  does  not 
matter  a bit,  now  that  we  know  no  one  is  badly  hurt.  We 
will  begin  at  this  end,  but  we  sha’n’t  be  able  to  do  much  until 
we  get  the  shovels,  the  snow  will  fall  in  as  fast  as  we  get  it 
out.” 

They  soon  found  that  they  could  do  nothing  in  this 
way. 

“We  will  try  to  tunnel  again,”  Harry  said,  “it  is  not 
more  than  ten  feet  along.  If  we  get  in  and  hump  ourselves, 
we  shall  soon  get  it  big  enough  to  drag  Ben  out,  then  the 
others  can  follow,  and  we  can  set  to  work  with  the  spades 
to  clear  the  place.” 

After  a good  deal  of  effort  they  succeeded  in  enlarging 
the  hole,  and  then  got  Ben  through  it,  one  crawling  back- 
wards and  pulling  him  while  the  other  shoved  at  his  legs. 

“How  do  you  feel,  Ben?”  Harry  asked  him  when  they 
laid  him  down  outside. 

“ I dunno,  Harry ; I am  afraid  my  back  is  badly  hurt.  I 
don’t  seem  to  feel  my  legs  at  all.  I expect  they  are  numbed 
from  the  weight  of  snow  on  them.” 

“I  will  crawl  into  our  store  and  fetch  oqt  the  keg.” 

“ I reckon  a drop  of  whisky  will  do  me  good  if  anything 
will,”  Ben  said.  “I  was  crushed  pretty  near  flat,  and  if 
my  head  hadn’t  been  against  the  wall  I should  have  been 
smothered.  Are  you  all  right,  young  Tom?” 

“ Yes,  I am  not  hurt  at  all.  The  snow  squeezed  me  against 
the  rock,  and  I could  not  move  an  inch,  but  uncle  managed 
to  get  me  a little  free  and  then  pulled  me  out  of  it.” 

Harry  soon  came  back  with  the  whisky,  and  was  followed 
by  the  Indians  and  Sam,  who  found  that  they  could  do  noth- 
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ing  with  the  snow,  which  fell  in  as  fast  as  they  cleared 
it.  Their  first  step  was  to  dig  out  a buffalo  robe  to 
wrap  Ben  in.  His  voice  was  stronger  after  he  had  drank 
some  spirit,  and  he  said  that  he  felt  better  already.  The 
others  at  once  set  to  work  with  the  shovels.  They  first 
cleared  the  platform  along  by  the  wall  to  the  entrance,  and 
then  attacked  the  snow  which  filled  the  space  between  the 
two  rock  walls  to  the  top. 

Two  of  them  worked  with  poles,  loosening  the  snow  above, 
and  bringing  it  down  in  masses,  while  those  with  shovels 
cast  it  out  on  to  the  platform,  going  out  occasionally  to 
throw  it  over  into  the  ravine.  Hunting  Dog  made  his  way 
up  over  the  snow  to  the  top  of  the  path,  and  called  down  to 
say  that  the  fort  was  entirely  swept  away,  and  the  chief  told 
him  to  take  up  his  post  at  once  at  the  top  of  the  path  leading 
from  below. 

“ He  need  not  have  told  us  that  the  fort  was  gone,” 
Jerry  grumbled.  “ If  it  had  been  made  of  cast-iron  it  would 
not  have  stood.  The  sooner  we  get  our  rifles  out  the 
better.” 

This  could  not  be  done  for  a time,  for  the  loosening  of  the 
snow  above  had  caused  that  below  to  slip,  and  the  passage 
along  by  the  wall  had  fallen  in.  The  Indians,  however,  who 
had  slept  beyond  the  part  filled  by  snow,  had  brought  their 
pieces  out  with  them,  and  could  have  defended  the  path  alone. 
Several  times  those  at  work  were  buried  by  falls  of  snow, 
and  had  to  be  dragged  out  by  the  others.  By  daylight  a 
considerable  gap  had  been  made  in  the  snow,  and  they  were 
able  to  get  into  the  space  beyond  the  fall.  A number  of 
logs,  and  a joint  of  meat  that  had  been  taken  in  the  day 
before  to  thaw,  were  brought  out,  and  a fire  was  soon  blazing 
on  the  platform. 

“I  wonder  why  the  snow  did  not  shoot  over  as  it  did 
before?”  Ben,  who  was  now  able  to  sit  up,  remarked. 
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“I  reckon  it  is  the  fort  did  it,”  Harry  said.  “Of  course 
it  went,  but  it  may  have  checked  the  rush  of  the  snow  for 
a moment,  and  those  thick  walls  couldn’t  have  got  the  same 
way  on  as  the  rest  of  the  snow  had.” 

“But  the  fort  wasn’t  over  the  roof,  uncle,”  Tom  remarked. 

“ No,  but  it  may  have  blocked  the  slide  a little,  and  thrown 
some  of  it  sideways;  you  see  it  is  only  this  end  that  gave, 
while  it  shot  right  over  the  rest  of  the  roof  just  as  before.” 

“It  is  mighty  lucky  it  did  not  break  in  all  along,”  Sam 
Hicks  said,  “ for  it  would  have  left  us  without  horses  if  it 
had;  and  it  would  have  been  mighty  rough  on  us  to  have 
lost  them,  just  as  we  are  going  to  want  them,  after  our 
taking  such  pains  with  them  all  through  the  winter.” 

The  chief  took  Hunting  Dog’s  place  as  soon  as  he  had 
finished  his  meal,  and  remained  on  watch  all  day.  The  men 
worked  without  ceasing,  but  it  was  not  until  sunset  that  the 
snow  was  completely  cleared  away. 

“I  reckon  that  we  shall  have  to  be  starting  before  long,” 
Jerry  said  as  they  sat  round  the  fire  in  what  they  before 
called  their  store-room,  having  driven  the  horses  as  far  in  as 
possible  to  make  room.  “We  could  have  held  out  before  as 
long  as  we  liked,  but  it  is  different  now.  The  rock’s  cleared 
now  for  a hundred  yards  on  each  side  of  us,  our  fort’s 
gone,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  red-skins  from 
crawling  close  up  the  first  dark  night  and  making  a rush. 
They  are  like  enough  to  be  sending  scouts  up  the  valley 
occasionally,  and  it  won’t  be  long  before  they  hear  that  our 
fort  has  gone  and  the  ground  cleared  of  snow.” 

Leaping  Horse  nodded.  “Two  men  must  watch  at  top 
of  path,”  he  said. 

“That  is  right  enough,  chief;  but  we  know  three  of  them 
came  along  the  hills  before,  and  it  is  like  enough  they  will 
all  come  that  way  next  time.  They  are  safe  to  reckon  that 
we  shall  hold  the  path.” 
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“ It  is  very  unfortunate,”  Harry  said;  “ in  another  month, 
we  should  have  been  able  to  travel.  Anyhow,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  got  to  try  now;  it  would  never  do  to  be  caught 
in  here  by  the  red-skins.  If  we  are  to  go,  the  sooner  the 
better.  All  our  meat  has  been  carried  over  the  edge.  This 
is  about  the  time  we  expected  the  Indians  back,  and  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  scatter  hunting.  It  is  a big  risk, 
too,  taking  the  horses  down  to  the  meadow.  No,  I think 
we  can  manage  to  get  over  the  pass.  The  snow  gets  softer 
every  day  when  the  sun  is  on  it;  but  it  freezes  at  night. 
We  have  the  moon  too,  so  we  shall  be  able  to  travel  then; 
and  even  if  we  take  three  or  four  days  getting  over  the 
divide  we  can  sleep  in  the  daytime.” 

“ We  must  get  a little  more  meat  anyhow  before  we  start,” 
Jerry  said.  “ This  joint  ain’t  more  than  enough  for  another 
square  meal  for  us,  and  though  I reckon  the  big-horns  will 
be  coming  up  to  the  hills  again  now,  it  won’t  do  to  risk 
that.” 

“We  have  the  pack-horses,  Jerry.” 

“ Yes,  I did  not  think  of  them.  Horseflesh  ain’t  so  bad 
on  a pinch;  but  I don’t  want  to  lose  our  skins.” 

“Better  our  skins  than  our  hair,”  Sam  laughed. 

“That  is  right  enough,  Sam,  but  I would  like  to  save 
both.” 

“ Perhaps  there  is  some  of  the  meat  under  the  snow,” 
Tom  suggested.  “ It  hung  near  the  wall,  and  the  snow  must 
have  come  straight  down  on  it  from  above,  as  it  did  in  here.” 

“That  is  so,  Tom;  we  will  have  a look  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning.  I am  so  tired  now  I would  not  dig  for  it  if  it 
were  gold.” 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  the  next  morning  they  began  to 
clear  the  snow  from  the  rest  of  the  platform,  and  found  to 
their  great  satisfaction  four  bear  hams.  The  rest  of  the 
meat  had  been  swept  over  the  edge.  The  two  Indians  had 
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not  shared  in  the  work,  having  started  away  early  without 
saying  where  they  were  going.  They  returned  to  breakfast, 
each  carrying  a hind  quarter  of  venison,  which  they  had 
found  in  the  snow  below. 

It  was  agreed  that  a start  should  be  made  that  evening. 
By  sunset  the  horses  were  loaded,  and  half  an  hour  later 
they  moved  away.  Ben  Gulston  had  to  be  assisted  on  to  his 
horse,  for  although  in  other  respects  recovered,  it  was  found 
that  he  had  so  severely  strained  his  back  across  the  loins 
that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  walk  a foot.  The  moon  was 
shining  brightly,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  on  the  snow  they 
could  see  as  plainly  as  if  it  were  day.  All  were  in  high 
spirits  that  they  had  left  the  spot  where  for  six  months 
they  had  been  prisoners.  They  had  difficulty  in  restraining 
themselves  from  shouting  and  singing,  but  the  chief  before 
starting  had  warned  them  of  the  necessity  for  travelling 
silently. 

“ Snow-slides  very  bad  now;  shouting  might  set  them 
going.” 

The  others  looked  rather  incredulous,  but  Harry  said: 

“ I know  he  is  right,  boys ; for  I have  heard  that  in  the 
Alps  the  guides  always  forbid  talking  when  they  are  cross- 
ing places  exposed  to  avalanches.  At  any  rate  we  may  as 
well  give  the  snow  as  little  chance  as  may  be  of  going  for  us.” 

They  travelled  in  Indian  file  from  habit  rather  than  neces- 
sity, for  the  snow  was  firm  and  hard,  and  the  horses  made 
their  way  over  it  without  difficulty.  There  had  been  some 
debate  as  to  the  way  they  should  go;  but  they  determined  at 
last  to  take  the  valley  through  the  cliff  wall,  and  to  strike  to 
the  right  whenever  they  came  upon  a likely  spot  for  cross- 
ing. Two  such  attempts  were  made  in  vain,  the  upper 
slopes  of  snow  being  found  too  steep  for  the  horses  to 
climb  ; but  at  the  third,  which  was  made  just  after  morning 
broke,  they  succeeded  in  getting  up  the  hill  to  their  right, 
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and,  after  great  difficulty,  descended  into  another  valley. 
This  they  had  little  doubt  was  the  one  that  led  to  the  pass, 
for  from  the  hill  they  could  see  the  great  peak  along  whose 
foot  the  trail  ran. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  before  they  got  down  into  the  valley. 
The  snow  was  beginning  to  be  soft  on  the  surface,  and  the 
horses  were  tired  out.  They  therefore  halted,  made  a fire 
with  two  or  three  of  the  logs  they  had  brought  with  them 
for  the  purpose,  boiled  water  and  had  breakfast,  and  gave 
half  a bucket  of  gruel  to  each  of  the  animals.  Then  wrap- 
ping themselves  in  their  buffalo  robes  they  lay  down  and 
slept  till  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  journey  was  resumed 
at  sunset,  and  before  morning  they  had  crossed  the  divide; 
and  when  the  sun  rose  obtained  a view  over  the  country  far 
to  the  south. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A FRESH  START. 

IN  the  evening  they  camped  on  the  banks  of  the  Green 
River,  here  a stream  of  but  small  size,  except  when  the 
melting  snow  swelled  its  waters  into  a torrent.  At  the  spot 
where  they  halted  a rivulet  ran  into  the  stream  from  a 
thickly-wooded  little  valley.  It  was  frozen,  but  breaking 
the  ice  with  their  axes  they  found  that  water  was  flowing 
underneath.  They  had  observed  that  there  was  a marked 
difference  in  temperature  on  this  side  of  the  mountains, 
upon  which  the  strength  of  the  southern  sun  had  already  in 
many  places  cleared  away  the  snow. 

“It  is  a comfort  to  be  able  to  sit  by  a fire  without  the 
thought  that  red-skins  may  be  crawling  up  towards  you,” 
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Sam  Hicks  said  heartily,  “ and  to  sleep  without  being  turned 
out  to  stand  watch  in  the  cold. 

“ You  say  the  country  ahead  is  bad,  chief'?” 

“ Bad  lands  both  sides  of  Green  River.  Deep  canons  and 
bare  rock.” 

“Well,  we  need  not  follow  it;  it  don’t  make  any  differ- 
ence to  us  whether  we  get  down  to  the  fort  in  a fortnight  or 
six  weeks.” 

“None  at  all,”  Harry  said.  “We  have  agreed  that  when 
summer  fairly  sets  in  we  will  try  that  place  I hit  on  just 
as  the  Utes  came  down  on  us.  It  is  the  richest  place  I have 
ever  seen,  and  if  the  Indians  will  but  let  us  alone  for  a 
month  we  ought  to  bring  back  a big  lot  of  dust;  and  if  we 
do,  we  can  sell  our  share  in  it  for  a big  sum,  and  take  down 
enough  men  to  thrash  the  Utes  out  of  their  boots  if  they 
interfere  with  us.  By  our  reckoning  it  is  the  end  of  March 
now,  though  we  don’t  at  all  agree  as  to  the  day;  but  at  any 
rate,  it  is  there  or  thereabouts.  That  gives  us  a good  six 
weeks,  and  if  we  start  in  the  middle  of  May  it  will  be  time 
enough.  So  I propose  that  we  strike  more  to  the  west,  or  to 
the  east,  whichever  you  think  is  the  best,  chief,  and  try  and 
pick  up  a few  more  pelts  so  as  to  lay  in  a fresh  stock  of 
goods  for  our  next  trip.” 

“Bad  hills  everywhere,”  the  chief  said;  “better  go  west, 
plenty  of  game  there.” 

“No  fear  of  Indians'?” 

“ Indians  there  peaceable ; make  good  trade  with  whites. 
Ten  years  ago  fight,  but  lose  many  men  and  not  get  much 
plunder.  Trappers  here  good  friends  with  them.  Traders 
bring  up  powder  and  cloth  and  beads.  Indians  no  give 
trouble.” 

For  the  next  six  weeks,  therefore,  they  travelled  slowly, 
camping  sometimes  for  two  or  three  days  on  a stream,  and 
then  making  a long  march  until  they  again  came  to  water. 
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The  beaver  traps  had  been  left  behind,  but  they  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  came  upon  several  beaver  villages,  and  by 
exercising  patience  they  were  able  to  shoot  a good  many, 
getting  in  all  some  fifty  skins.  Tom  used  to  go  out  in  the 
evening  and  lie  down  to  watch  the  beavers  at  work,  but  he 
would  not  take  a gun. 

“I  could  not  shoot  them  down  in  cold  blood,  uncle.  It  is 
almost  like  looking  at  a village  of  human  beings  at  work. 
One  can  shoot  a man  who  is  wanting  to  shoot  you,  without 
feeling  much  about  it,  but  to  fire  at  a man  labouring  in  the 
fields  is  murder.  Of  course,  if  we  wanted  the  flesh  for  food 
it  would  be  different.  ” 

“ I did  not  see  you  refuse  that  beaver-tail  soup  we  had  last 
night,  Tom.” 

“ No,  and  it  was  very  good,  uncle ; but  I would  very 
much  rather  have  gone  without  it  than  shoot  the  beaver  the 
tail  belonged  to.” 

“Well,  Tom,  as  we  have  all  got  guns,  and  as  none  of  us 
have  any  scruples  that  way,  there  is  no  occasion  whatever 
for  you  to  draw  a trigger  on  them.  They  take  some  shoot- 
ing, for  if  you  hit  them  in  the  w^ater  they  sink  directly,  and 
you  have  got  to  kill  them  dead  vrlien  they  are  on  land, 
otherwise  they  make  for  the  water  at  once  and  dive  into 
their  houses  and  die  there.” 

They  killed  a good  many  other  animals  besides  the  beaver, 
including  several  wolverines,  and  by  the  time  they  got  down 
to  the  fort  in  the  middle  of  May  they  had  had  to  give  up 
riding  and  pack  all  the  animals  with  the  skins  they  had  ob- 
tained. None  of  these  v7ere  of  any  great  value,  but  the 
vdiole  brought  enough  to  buy  them  a fresh  outfit  of  clothes, 
a fresh  stock  of  provisions  and  powder,  and  to  give  them  a 
hundred  dollars  each. 

The  evening  after  the  sale  was  effected  Tom  wrote  home 
to  his  sisters,  giving  them  a brief  account  of  what  had 
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taken  place  since  the  letter  he  had  posted  to  them  before 
starting  for  the  mountains,  but  saying  very  little  of  their 
adventures  with  Indians.  “ I am  afraid  you  have  been  in  a 
great  fright  about  me,”  he  said,  “but  you  must  never  fidget 
when  you  don't  get  letters.  We  may  often  be  for  a long 
time  away  from  any  place  where  we  can  post  them,  or,  as 
they  call  it  here,  mail  them,  though  I certainly  do  not 
expect  to  be  snowed  up  again  for  a whole  winter.  Owing 
to  the  Indians  being  hostile  we  did  not  do  nearly  so  well  as 
we  expected,  for  we  could  not  go  down  to  hunt  in  the 
valleys.  So  after  getting  a fresh  outfit  for  our  next  jour- 
ney our  share  is  only  a hundred  dollars  each.  I did  not 
want  to  take  a share,  for  of  course  I was  not  of  much 
use  to  them,  though  I have  learnt  a lot  in  the  last  six 
months,  and  can  shoot  now  as  well  as  any  of  them,  except 
the  two  Indians. 

“However,  they  all  insisted  on  my  having  the  same  share 
as  the  rest.  Uncle  wanted  me  to  take  his  hundred  dollars 
and  send  them  home  to  you  with  mine,  but  I told  him  that  I 
would  not  do  so,  for  I know  you  have  money  enough 
to  go  on  with,  even  if  your  school  has  turned  out  a failure. 
So  I think  it  would  be  as  well  for  us  to  keep  our  money  in 
hand  for  the  present.  There  is  never  any  saying  what  may 
happen ; we  may  lose  our  horses  and  kit,  and  it  would  be 
very  awkward  if  we  hadn't  the  money  to  replace  them.  As 
soon  as  we  get  more  we  will  send  it  off,  as  you  know  I 
always  intended  to  do.  I have  still  some  left  of  what  I 
brought  out  with  me,  but  that  and  the  two  hundred  dollars 
would  not  be  more  than  enough  to  buy  an  entirely  new 
outfit  for  us  both. 

“I  hope  you  got  the  five  hundred  dollars  uncle  sent  you. 
He  told  me  he  sent  it  off  from  Denver,  and  it  ought  to  have 
got  home  a few  weeks  after  I left.  P is  horrid  to  think 
that  there  may  be  letters  from  you  lying  at  Denver,  but  it 
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serves  me  right  for  being  so  stupid  as  not  to  put  in  the 
short  note  I wrote  you  from  here  before  I started,  that  you 
had  better  direct  to  me  at  Fort  Bridger,  as  I shall  almost 
be  sure  to  come  back  to  it  before  I go  to  Denver.  I like 
uncle  awfully;  it  seems  to  me  that  he  is  just  what  I ex- 
pected he  would  be.  I suppose  they  all  put  in  equal  shares, 
but  the  other  men  quite  look  upon  him  as  their  leader. 
Sometimes  when  he  is  talking  to  me  he  speaks  just  as  people 
do  at  home.  When  he  talks  to  the  men  he  uses  the  same 
queer  words  they  do.  He  is  taller  than  father  was,  and 
more  strongly  built.  What  I like  in  him  is,  he  is  always  the 
same.  Sometimes  the  others  used  to  get  grumbly  when  we 
were  shut  up  so  long,  but  it  never  seemed  to  make  any 
difference  in  him. 

“ I told  you  when  I wrote  from  Denver  that  he  was  called 
‘ Straight  Harry  ’,  because  he  always  acted  straightforwardly, 
and  now  I know  him  I can  quite  understand  their  calling 
him  so.  One  feels  somehow  that  one  could  rely  upon  his 
always  being  the  same,  whatever  happened.  Leaping  Horse 
is  a first-rate  fellow,  and  so  is  Hunting  Dog,  though  of 
course  he  does  not  know  nearly  as  much  as  the  chief  does, 
but  he  knows  a lot.  The  other  three  are  all  nice  fellows 
too,  so  we  were  a very  jolly  party.  They  know  a tremen- 
dous lot  of  stories  about  hunting  and  red-skins  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  Some  of  them  would  make  all  you  girls’  hairs 
stand  on  end.  We  are  going  to  start  off  in  two  or  three 
days  to  hunt  up  a gold  mine  uncle  found  three  years  ago. 
The  Indians  are  going  too ; they  will  hunt  while  the  rest  of 
us  work.  It  will  be  quite  a different  journey  to  the  last, 
and  I expect  it  will  be  just  as  hot  this  time  as  it  was  cold 
last.  We  may  be  away  for  four  months,  and  perhaps  we 
may  not  come  back  till  the  snow  sets  in,  so  don’t  expect  a 
letter  till  you  see  it.” 

This  was  by  far  the  longest  letter  Tom  had  eve*  written, 
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and  it  took  him  several  hours  to  get  through.  He  had  the 
room  to  himself,  for  the  others  were  talking  over  their 
adventures  with  old  friends  they  had  met  at  the  fort.  His 
uncle  returned  about  ten  o'clock. 

“Where  are  the  others?”  Tom  asked. 

“In  the  saloon;  but  they  are  not  drinking,  that  is,  not 
drinking  much.  1 told  them  that  if  they  were  to  get 
drunk  one  of  them  would  be  sure  to  blab  as  to  where  we 
were  going,  or  at  any  rate  to  say  enough  to  excite  suspicion 
among  some  of  the  old  miners,  that  we  knew  of  a good 
thing,  and  in  that  case  we  should  get  a lot  of  men  following 
us,  and  it  would  interfere  with  our  plans  altogether.  A 
party  as  small  as  ours  may  live  for  months  without  a red- 
skin happening  to  light  on  us,  but  if  there  were  many  more 
they  would  be  certain  to  find  us.  There  would  be  too 
much  noise  going  on,  too  much  shooting  and  driving  back- 
ward and  forward  with  food  and  necessaries.  We  want  it 
kept  dark  till  we  thoroughly  prove  the  place.  So  I made 
them  all  take  an  oath  this  morning  that  they  would  keep 
their  heads  cool,  and  I told  them  that  if  one  of  them  got 
drunk,  or  said  a word  about  our  going  after  gold,  I would  not 
take  him  with  us.  I have  given  out  that  we  are  going  on 
another  hunting  party,  and  of  course  our  having  brought  in 
such  a lot  of  skins  will  make  them  think  that  we  have  hit 
on  a place  where  game  is  abundant  and  are  going  back 
there  for  the  summer.” 

Two  more  pack-ponies  had  been  added  to  the  outfit. 
They  might  be  away  for  five  or  six  months,  and  were  deter- 
mined to  take  a good  supply  of  flour  this  time,  for  all  were 
tired  of  the  diet  of  meat  only,  on  which  they  had  existed 
for  the  last  six  months,  having  devoted  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  flour  to  the  horses. 

When  they  started  next  day  they  turned  their  faces 
north,  as  if  they  intended  to  hunt  in  the  mountains  where 
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they  had  wintered.  They  made  but  a short  march,  camped 
on  a stream,  and  long  before  daybreak  started  again,  travel- 
ling for  some  hours  to  the  west  and  then  striking  directly 
south.  For  two  days  they  travelled  rapidly,  Tom  going  out 
every  morning  with  the  Indians  hunting,  while  the  others 
kept  with  the  pack-horses.  Ben  had  now  quite  recovered 
from  the  strain  which  had  crippled  him  for  the  first  three 
weeks  of  their  march  down  to  Fort  Bridger.  They  were 
now  fairly  among  the  Ute  hills,  and  at  their  third  camping- 
place  Harry  said: 

“ We  must  do  no  more  shooting  now  till  we  get  to  our 
valley.  We  have  got  a supply  of  deer  flesh  for  a week  at 
least,  and  we  must  be  careful  in  future.  We  heard  at  the 
fort  that  several  miners  have  been  cut  off  and  killed  by 
the  Utes  during  the  winter,  and  that  they  are  more  set  than 
ever  against  white  men  entering  their  country.  Everyone 
says  those  rascally  Saints  are  at  the  bottom  of  it.  We 
must  hide  our  trail  as  much  as  we  can.  We  are  just  at  the 
edge  of  the  bad  lands,  and  will  travel  on  them  for  the 
next  two  days.  The  red-skins  don’t  go  out  that  way  much, 
there  being  nothing  either  to  hunt  or  to  plunder,  so  there 
is  little  fear  of  their  coming  on  our  trail  on  the  bare  rocks, 
especially  as  none  of  the  horses  are  shod.  On  the  third  day 
we  shall  strike  right  up  into  their  mountains.” 

“Are  you  sure  that  you  will  know  the  place  again,  Harry  ?” 

“ I reckon  I could  find  it,  but  I should  not  feel  quite 
certain  about  it  if  I had  not  the  chief  with  me.  There  is  no 
fear  of  his  going  wrong.  When  a red-skin  has  once  been  to  a 
place  he  can  find  his  way  straight  back  to  it  again,  even  if  he 
were  a thousand  miles  off.” 

“ You  said  when  we  were  talking  of  it  among  the  hills, 
uncle,”  Tom  said,  as  he  rode  beside  him  the  next  morning, 
“ that  Leaping  Horse  and  you  each  took  two  shares.  I won- 
der what  he  will  do  with  his  if  it  turns  out  well.” 
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“ He  won’t  do  anything  with  it,  Tom.  The  chief  and  I 
are  like  brothers.  He  does  not  want  gold,  he  has  no  use  for 
it;  and,  besides,  as  a rule,  Indians  never  have  anything  to 
do  with  mining.  He  and  Hunting  Dog  really  come  as 
hunters,  and  he  has  an  understanding  with  me  that  when 
the  expedition  is  over  I shall  pay  them  the  same  as  they 
would  earn  from  any  English  sportsman  who  might  engage 
them  as  guides  and  hunters,  and  that  I shall  take  their 
shares  in  whatever  we  may  make.  I need  not  say  that  if  it 
turns  out  as  well  as  we  expect,  the  Indians  will  get  as  many 
blankets  and  as  much  ammunition  as  will  last  them  their 
lives.  You  can’t  get  a red-skin  to  dig.  Even  the  chief, 
who  has  been  with  us  for  years,  would  consider  it  degrading 
to  do  work  of  that  kind;  and  if  you  see  an  Indian  at 
mining  work,  you  may  be  sure  that  he  is  one  of  the  fellows 
who  has  left  his  tribe  and  settled  down  to  loaf  and  drink  in 
the  settlements,  and  is  just  doing  a spell  to  get  himself 
enough  fire-water  to  make  himself  drunk  on. 

“ The  Seneca  would  be  just  as  willing  to  come  and  hunt 
for  us  for  nothing.  He  would  get  his  food  and  the  skins, 
which  would  pay  for  his  tobacco  and  ammunition,  and, 
occasionally,  a new  suit  of  leggings  and  hunting-shirt,  made 
by  an  Indian  woman,  and  with  this  he  would  be  happy  and 
contented.  He  doesn’t  mind  taking  money  in  return  for 
skins,  and  he  and  Hunting  Dog  had  their  full  share  in  the 
division  at  the  fort.  When  I last  talked  to  him  about  this 
business,  he  said,  ‘Leaping  Horse  doesn’t  want  money.  Of 
what  use  is  it  to  him  ? He  has  got  a bagful  hidden  at  home, 
which  he  has  been  paid  when  he  was  scouting  with  the  army, 
and  for  the  skins  of  beasts  he  has  shot.  It  is  enough  to 
buy  many  horses  and  blankets,  and  all  that  a chief  can 
want.  He  is  going  with  his  friend  to  hunt,  and  to  fight  by 
his  side  if  the  Utes  come;  he  wants  none  of  the  gold.’  I ex- 
plained the  matter  to  him,  and  he  said  carelessly:  ‘Leaping 
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Horse  will  take  the  two  shares,  but  it  will  be  for  his  brother, 
and  that  he  may  send  it  to  the  girls,  the  sisters  of  his  friend 
Tom,  of  whom  he  spoke  one  night  by  the  fire/ 

“ Hunting  Dog  is  like  Leaping  Horse,  he  will  take  no 
gold.  I have  told  the  three  men  how  matters  stand.  Of 
course,  it  makes  no  difference  to  them  whether  the  Indians 
keep  their  share  or  hand  it  over  to  me,  hut  at  the  same 
time  I thought  they  ought  to  know  how  we  stood.  They 
said  it  was  no  business  of  theirs;  that  as  I was  the  dis- 
coverer I had  a right  to  sell  the  whole  thing  if  I chose, 
and  that  they  thought  I had  done  the  friendly  thing  by 
them  in  letting  them  in  as  partners.  So  you  see  it  is  all 
right  and  square.  It  is  like  enough,  too,  that  we  shall  find 
some  other  lodes,  and  of  course  there  they  will  come  in 
on  even  terms  with  us.  So  they  are  pleased  with  the  look- 
out, and  know  well  enough  it  is  likely  to  be  the  best  strike 
they  ever  made  in  their  lives.” 

They  kept  near  the  edge  of  the  bad  lands,  as  had  they 
gone  farther  out  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  make 
long  detours  to  get  round  the  head  of  the  canons  made  by 
rivers  running  down  into  the  Colorado.  They  had  filled 
their  water-skins  at  the  last  stream  where  they  had  camped, 
and  had  taken  with  them  enough  dried  wood  for  their 
fires.  These  they  lit  each  night  in  a hollow,  as  from  the 
upper  slopes  of  the  Ute  hills  a view  could  be  obtained  for 
a great  distance  over  the  flat  rocky  plateau.  Tom  was 
heartily  glad  when  the  two  days’  journey  was  over.  Not  a 
living  creature  had  met  their  eyes;  there  was  no  grass 
on  which  beasts  could  exist,  no  earth  in  which  prairie-dogs 
could  burrow ; even  birds  shunned  the  bare  waste  of  rock. 

“It  is  a desolate  country,”  he  said,  as  they  sat  round 
the  fire;  “it  would  be  enough  to  give  one  the  horrors  if 
one  were  alone.  It  is  hot  now,  and  in  the  height  of 
summer  the  heat  and  glare  from  the  rock  must  be  awful.’ 
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“It  is,  Tom;  many  and  many  a man  has  died  of  thirst  in 
the  bad  lands.  And  what  makes  it  more  terrible  is,  that 
they  can  perhaps  see  water  a thousand  feet  below  them  and 
yet  die  from  the  want  of  it.” 

“When  we  were  camped  on  the  Green  River,  uncle,  you 
said  that  no  one  had  ever  followed  it  down.” 

“That  is  so,  lad.  One  knows  where  abouts  it  goes,  as 
men  driven  by  thirst  have  followed  canons  down  to  it;  and 
in  some  places  it  runs  for  many  miles  across  low  land  before 
it  plunges  into  another  canon.  Then  it  cuts  its  way  for 
two  or  three  hundred  miles,  perhaps,  through  the  hills,  with 
walls  two  or  three  thousand  feet  high.  No  one,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  gone  down  these  big  canons,  but  it  is  certain 
there  are  rapids  and  whirlpools  and  rocks  in  them.  Two 
or  three  parties  have  gone  down  through  some  of  the 
shorter  canons  to  escape  Indians,  and  most  of  them  have 
never  been  heard  of  again,  but  one  or  two  have  got  down 
some  distance  and  managed  to  escape. 

“ No  one  has  followed  the  course  by  land.  They  could  not 
do  so  unless  they  carried  all  their  provisions,  and  drink 
and  food  for  their  animals,  and  even  then  the  expedition 
would  take  months,  perhaps  years  to  do;  for  every  spring 
from  the  hilis  runs  down  a canon  to  the  river,  sometimes 
fifty  miles,  sometimes  a hundred  long,  and  each  time  the 
party  came  upon  one  of  these  they  would  have  to  work 
up  to  the  mountains  to  get  round  it.  It  is  over  a thousand 
miles  in  a straight  line  from  the  place  where  the  Green 
River  first  enters  a canon  to  where  the  Colorado  issues  out 
on  to  the  plains,  and  it  may  be  quite  twice  that  distance 
if  one  could  follow  all  its  windings.  Some  day  when  the 
country  fills  up  attempts  will  no  doubt  be  made  to  find 
out  something  about  it;  but  it  will  be  a big  job  whenever 
it  is  tried,  and  may  cost  a lot  of  lives  before  the  canons 
are  all  explored.” 
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In  the  morning  they  started  westward  for  the  hills.  The 
greatest  care  was  observed  on  the  march.  They  took  advan- 
tage of  every  depression,  and  when  obliged  to  pass  over 
level  ground  moved  at  a distance  apart,  as  a clump  or  string 
of  moving  animals  would  be  made  out  at  a distance  from 
which  a solitary  one  would  be  unnoticed.  By  noon  they 
had  left  the  bare  rock,  and  were  travelling  up  a valley 
clothed  with  grass  and  dotted  with  clumps  of  trees.  In 
the  first  of  these  they  halted. 

“We  will  stay  here  until  it  begins  to  get  dusk,7’  Harry 
said,  “and  then  move  on  as  fast  as  we  can  go.  If  we  don’t 
lose  our  way  we  shall  be  there  before  morning.” 

There  was  no  moon,  but  the  stars  shone  brilliantly,  and 
the  mountains,  with  their  summits  still  covered  with  snow, 
could  be  seen  ahead.  The  chief  went  on  in  front.  Some- 
times they  proceeded  up  valleys,  sometimes  crossed  shoulders 
and  spurs  running  down  from  the  hills.  They  moved  in 
Indian  file,  and  at  times  proceeded  at  a brisk  pace,  at  other 
times  more  slowly;  but  there  was  no  halt  or  sign  of 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  their  leader.  At  last,  just  as  morn- 
ing was  breaking,  the  chief  led  them  into  a clump  of  trees. 
He  moved  a little  distance  in,  and  then  reined  in  his  horse 
and  dismounted. 

“Does  my  brother  remember  thaU”  he  said  to  Harry, 
pointing  to  something  on  the  ground. 

“ Jee-hoshaphat !”  Harry  exclaimed;  “ if  that  ain’t  my  old 
pack-saddle ! This  is  the  very  spot  where  we  camped,  boys. 
Well,  chief,  you  are  certainly  a wonder.  I doubt  whether 
I could  have  found  my  way  here  in  the  daytime.  Half  a 
dozen  times  to-night  it  seemed  to  me  that  you  were  going  in 
the  wrong  direction  altogether,  and  yet  you  bring  us  as 
straight  to  the  spot  as  if  all  the  time  you  had  been  following 
a main  road.” 

“ Bully  for  the  chief !”  Jerry  said  warmly.  “ I am  blamed 
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if  that  ain't  a fust-rate  piece  of  tracking.  Waal,  here  we 
are  at  our  journey’s  end.  Can  we  make  a fire?” 

“ Make  small  fire,  but  must  put  screen  round.” 

“ Yery  well;  we  will  leave  the  fire  to  you,  and  we  will 
unpack  the  critters.  There  is  a bundle  of  dry  wood  left, 
so  we  sha’n’t  have  the  bother  of  looking  for  it  now.” 

Before  lighting  the  fire  the  two  Indians  stretched  some 
blankets  some  six  feet  above  it,  to  prevent  the  light  falling 
upon  the  foliage;  then  by  their  directions  Sam  cut  a dozen 
short  poles,  and  fixed  them  in  a circle  round  the  fire.  Half 
a dozen  more  blankets  were  fastened  to  the  poles,  forming 
a wall  round  the  fire,  which  the  chief  then  lighted.  The 
nights  were,  at  that  height  above  the  sea-level,  cool  enough 
to  make  the  heat  pleasant,  and  there  was  just  room  for  the 
seven  men  to  sit  between  the  blanket  wall  and  the  fire. 

“Do  you  mean  this  to  be  our  permanent  camp,  Harry?” 

“What  do  you  think,  Leaping  Horse?” 

“Wait  till  me  go  up  gold  valley,”  the  Seneca  said.  “If 
can’t  find  a good  place  there  better  stay  here;  if  go  back- 
wards and  forwards  every  day  make  trail  Indian  squaw 
would  notice.” 

“That  is  so,  chief;  but  by  what  Harry  says  it  is  a mere 
gully,  and  the  horses  will  have  to  range.” 

“Horses  must  feed,”  the  chief  said.  “If  we  find  a place 
up  there,  make  hut,  take  saddles  and  outfit  there.  Tie  up 
horses  here,  and  let  them  loose  to  feed  at  night.  No  regular 
track  then.  But  talk  after  sleep.” 

“It  will  be  broad  daylight  by  the  time  that  we  have 
finished  our  meal,”  Jerry  said,  “and  I reckon  none  of  us 
will  be  wanting  to  sleep  till  we  have  got  a sight  of  Harry’s 
bonanza.” 

As  soon  as  they  had  finished  their  meal,  the  mining  im- 
plements which  had  been  carefully  hidden  among  the  rest  of 
their  goods  when  they  started  from  the  fort,  were  brought 
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out.  Among  these  were  a dozen  light  pick-heads  and  half  a 
dozen  handles,  as  many  shovels,  a flat  iron  plate  for  crushing 
ore  upon,  and  a short  hammer,  with  a face  six  inches  in 
diameter,  as  a pounder;  also  a supply  of  long  nails,  to  be 
used  in  fastening  together  troughs,  cradles,  or  any  other 
woodwork  that  might  be  required;  three  or  four  deep  tin 
dishes,  a bottle  of  mercury,  a saw,  and  a few  other  tools. 
Three  of  the  pick-heads  were  now  fastened  to  their  handles, 
and  taking  these,  a couple  of  shovels,  two  of  the  tin  basins, 
a sledge  hammer,  and  some  steel  wedges,  and  the  peculiar 
wooden  platter,  in  shape  somewhat  resembling  a small  shield 
with  an  indentation  in  the  middle,  called  a vanner,  and  uni- 
versally used  by  prospectors,  the  five  whites  and  Leaping 
Horse  started  from  their  camp  for  the  spot  where  Harry 
had  found  the  lode.  It  lay  about  a mile  up  a narrow  valley, 
running  into  the  larger  one.  A rivulet  trickled  down  its 
centre. 

“I  reckoned  on  that,”  Harry  said.  “Of  course  it  was 
frozen  when  we  were  here,  but  I could  see  that  there  was 
water  in  summer.  You  see  this  hollow  runs  right  up  into 
that  wood,  and  there  is  sure  to  be  water  in  it  for  the  next 
three  months  anyhow.” 

They  had  gone  but  a short  distance  up  when  they  stopped 
at  a spot  where  the  streamlet  widened  out  into  a pool. 

“ Let  us  try  here,”  Jerry  said,  “and  see  if  there  is  any  sign.” 

Half  a shovelful  of  sand  was  placed  in  the  vanner  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  and  while  Harry  and  Sam  proceeded 
to  wash  some  gravel  roughly  in  the  pans,  Tom  stood  watching 
Jerry’s  operations.  He  gave  a gentle  motion  to  the  vanner 
that  caused  its  contents  to  revolve,  the  coarser  particles  being 
thrown  towards  the  edges  while  the  finer  remained  in  the 
centre.  The  water  was  poured  away  and  the  rougher  par- 
ticles of  gravel  and  sand  swept  off  by  the  hand;  fresh  water 
was  then  added,  and  the  process  repeated  again  and  again, 
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until  at  last  no  more  than  a spoonful  of  fine  sand  remained 
in  the  centre.  A sideway  action  of  the  vanner  caused  this 
to  slope  gradually  down  towards  the  edge.  At  the  very 
bottom  three  tiny  bits  of  yellow  metal  were  seen.  They  were 
no  bigger  than  pins’  heads.  It  seemed  to  Tom  that  this 
was  a miserably  small  return  for  five  minutes’  labour,  but  the 
others  seemed  well  satisfied,  and  were  still  more  pleased  when, 
on  the  two  pans  being  cleaned  out,  several  little  pieces  of  gold 
were  found,  one  of  which  was  nearly  as  large  as  a small  pea. 

“That  is  good  enough,”  Ben  said;  “it  will  run  a lot 
richer  when  we  get  down  on  to  the  rock.” 

At  two  other  places  on  their  way  up  they  tried  the  ex- 
periments, with  increasingly  good  results. 

“ There  is  some  tall  work  to  be  done  here  with  washing,” 
Harry  said.  “Now  come  on  to  the  vein.  I only  saw  one  of 
them,  but  there  must  be  a lot  more  or  you  would  not  find 
so  much  metal  in  the  sand.  However,  the  one  I saw  is  good 
enough  for  anything.”  They  went  on  again  to  a point  where 
the  rock  cropped  boldly  out  on  both  sides  of  the  valley; 
Harry  led  them  a few  paces  up  the  side,  and  pointed  to 
some  white  patches  in  the  rock.  “ That  is  where  I chipped 
it  off,  lads,  three  years  ago.” 

The  face  of  the  lode,  discoloured  by  age  and  weather, 
differed  but  little  from  the  rock  surrounding  it ; but  where  it 
had  been  broken  off  it  was  a whitish  yellow,  thickly  studded 
with  little  bits  of  dull  yellow  metal  sticking  out  of  it.  Tom 
was  not  greatly  impressed,  but  he  saw  from  the  faces  of  his 
companions  that  they  were  at  once  surprised  and  delighted. 

“By  gosh,  Harry,  you  have  done  it  this  time!”  Sam 
Hicks  exclaimed.  “ You  have  struck  it  rich,  and  no  mis- 
take. I thought  from  the  way  you  talked  of  it  ft  must  be 
something  out  of  the  way,  but  I am  blamed  if  I thought  it 
was  like  this.” 

“Stand  back,  you  chaps,”  Jerry  said,  lifting  the  heavy 
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sledge-hammer;  “ let  me  get  a drive  at  it.  Here  is  a crack. 
Put  one  of  them  wedges  in,  Ben.” 

The  wedge  was  placed  in  the  fissure,  and  Ben  held  it 
while  Jerry  gave  a few  light  blows  to  get  it  firmly  fixed. 

“That  will  do,  Ben;  take  away  your  hand  and  let  me 
drive  at  it.”  Swinging  the  hammer  round  his  head  Jerry 
brought  it  down  with  tremendous  force  on  the  head  of  the 
wedge.  Again  and  again  the  heavy  hammer  rose  and  fell, 
with  the  accuracy  of  a machine,  upon  the  right  spot,  until 
the  wTedge,  which  was  nine  inches  long,  was  buried  in  the 
crevice. 

“ Now  another  one,  Ben.  Give  me  a longer  one  this  time.” 

This  time  Ben  held  the  wedge  until  it  was  half  buried, 
having  perfect  confidence  in  Jerry's  skill.  It  was  not  until 
the  fourth  wedge  had  been  driven  in  that  a fragment  of 
rock  weighing  four  or  five  hundredweight  suddenly  broke 
out  from  the  face.  All  bent  eagerly  over  it,  and  the  miners 
gave  a shout  of  joy.  The  inner  surface,  which  was  white, 
but  slightly  stained  with  yellow,  with  blurs  of  slate  colour 
here  and  there,  was  thickly  studded  with  gold.  It  stuck 
out  above  the  surface  in  thin,  leafy  plates  with  ragged 
edges,  with  here  and  there  larger  spongy  masses. 

“I  reckon  that  is  good  enough,”  Jerry  said,  wiping  the 
sweat  from  his  forehead.  “ Ef  there  is  but  enough  of  it,  it 
is  the  biggest  thing  that  ever  was  struck.  There  ain’t  no 
saying  how  rich  it  is,  but  I will  bet  my  boots  it’s  over  five 
hundred  ounces  to  the  ton.  It  ain’t  in  nature  that  it  is 
going  to  run  far  like  that,  but  it  is  good  enough  for  any- 
thing. Well,  what  is  the  next  thing,  Harry?” 

“We  will  break  it  up,”  Harry  said,  “and  carry  it  down 
with  us  to  the  camp.  If  the  Utes  came  down  on  us  to 
morrow,  and  we  could  get  off  with  it,  that  would  be  plenty 
to  show  if  we  want  to  make  a sale.” 

It  took  them  a long  time  to  break  up  the  rock,  for  the 
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quartz  was  hard,  and  was  so  bound  together  by  the  leafy 
gold  running  through  it  that  each  of  the  four  men  had 
several  spells  with  the  hammer  before  it  was  broken  up  into 
fragments  weighing  some  twenty  pounds  apiece.  As  soon 
as  this  was  done  the  men  collected  earth,  filled  up  the  hole 
in  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  planted  several  large  tufts  of 
grass  in  it,  and  poured  four  or  five  tins  of  water  over  them; 
then  they  smeared  with  mud  the  patches  where  Harry  had 
before  broken  pieces  off. 

“What  is  all  that  for,  Jerry'?”  Tom  asked. 

“It  is  to  hide  up  the  traces,  lad.  We  may  have  to  bolt 
away  from  here  to-morrow  morning  for  anything  we  know, 
and  before  we  come  back  again  someone  else  may  come  along, 
and  though  we  shall  locate  our  claims  at  the  mining  register, 
there  would  be  a lot  of  trouble  if  anyone  else  had  taken 
possession,  and  was  working  the  vein  when  we  got  back.” 

“It  is  not  likely  that  anyone  else  would  come  along  here, 
Jerry.” 

“ Waal,  I reckon  that  is  so,  but  one  ain’t  going  to  trust  to 
chance  when  one  has  struck  on  such  a place  as  this.” 

The  Seneca  had  been  the  only  unmoved  person  in  the 
party. 

“What  do  you  think  of  that,  chief'?”  Harry  asked  him. 

“ If  my  white  brother  is  pleased  Leaping  Horse  is  glad,” 
he  replied.  “But  the  Indian  does  not  care  for  gold.  What 
can  he  do  with  it]  He  has  a good  gun,  he  does  not  want 
twenty.  He  does  not  want  many  hunting  suits.  If  he  were 
to  buy  as  many  horses  as  would  fill  the  valley  he  could 
not  ride  them  all,  and  he  would  soon  tire  of  sitting  in  his 
lodge  and  being  waited  upon  by  many  wives.  He  has 
enough  for  his  needs  now.  When  he  is  old  it  will  be  time 
to  rest.” 

“Well,  that  is  philosophy,  chief,  and  I don’t  say  you  are 
wrong  from  your  way  of  looking  at  it.  But  that  gold  means 
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a lot  to  us.  It  means  going  home  to  our  people.  It  means 
living  in  comfort  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  It  means  making 
our  friends  happy.” 

“ Leaping  Horse  is  glad,”  the  chief  said  gravely.  “ But  he 
cannot  forget  that  to  him  it  means  that  the  white  brother, 
with  whom  he  has  so  long  hunted  and  camped  and  fought 
bad  Indians,  will  go  away  across  the  great  salt  water,  and 
Leaping  Horse  will  see  him  no  more.” 

“That  is  so,  chief,”  Harry  said,  grasping  the  Indian’s  hand 
warmly,  “and  I was  a selfish  brute  not  to  think  of  it  before. 
There  is  one  thing  I will  promise  you.  Every  year  or  so  I 
will  come  out  here  and  do  a couple  of  months’  hunting  with 
you.  The  journey  is  long,  but  it  is  quickly  made  now,  and 
I know  that  after  knocking  about  for  twenty  years  I shall 
never  be  content  if  I don’t  take  a run  out  on  the  plains  for 
a bit  every  summer.  I will  give  you  my  word,  Leaping 
Horse,  that  as  long  as  I have  health  and  strength  I will  come 
out  regularly,  and  that  you  shall  see  your  white  brother’s 
friendship  is  as  strong  as  your  own.” 

The  Seneca’s  grave  face  lit  up  with  pleasure.  “My  white 
brother  is  very  good,”  he  said.  “He  has  taken  away  the 
thorn  out  of  the  heart  of  Leaping  Horse.  His  Indian 
brother  is  all  glad  now.” 

The  quartz  was  placed  in  sacks  they  had  brought  with 
them  to  carry  down  samples,  and  they  at  once  returned  to 
the  camp,  where,  after  smoking  a pipe,  they  lay  down  to 
sleep;  but  it  was  some  time  before  all  went  off,  so  excited 
were  they  at  the  thought  of  the  fortune  that  seemed  before 
them. 

In  the  afternoon  they  took  one  of  the  pieces  of  stone, 
weighing,  by  a spring  balance,  twenty  pounds,  and  with  the 
flat  plate  and  the  crushing-hammer  went  to  the  stream.  The 
rock  was  first  broken  with  the  sledge  into  pieces  the  size  of 
a walnut.  These  were  pulverized  on  the  iron  plate  and  the 
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result  carefully  washed,  and  when  the  work  was  finished  the 
gold  was  weighed  in  the  miners’  scales,  and  turned  the  four- 
ounce  weight. 

‘‘That  is  nearly  five  hundred  ounces  to  the  ton,”  Harry 
said,  “ but  of  course  it  is  not  going  to  run  like  that.  I reckon 
it  is  a rich  pocket;  there  may  be  a ton  of  the  stuff,  and  there 
may  be  fifty.  Now  let’s  go  up  and  have  a quiet  look  for  the 
lode,  and  see  if  we  can  trace  it.  We  ought  to  see  it  on  the 
rock  the  other  side.” 

A careful  search  showed  them  the  quartz  vein  on  the 
face  of  the  rock  some  fifty  feet  higher  up  the  valley,  and 
this  showed  them  the  direction  of  the  run  of  the  lode.  It 
was  here,  however,  only  six  inches  wide  instead  of  being  two 
feet,  as  at  the  spot  where  it  was  first  found.  Some  pieces 
were  broken  off : there  was  gold  embedded  in  it,  but  it  was 
evident  that  it  was  nothing  like  so  rich  as  on  the  other  side. 
A piece  of  ten  pounds  was  pounded  up,  it  returned  only  a 
little  over  a pennyweight  of  gold. 

“About  twelve  ounces  to  the  ton,”  Harry  said.  “Not 
bad,  but  a mighty  falling  off  from  the  other.  To-morrow 
morning  we  will  follow  the  lode  on  the  other  side  and  see  if 
we  can  strike  an  outcrop.” 

The  next  day  they  found  the  lode  cropping  up  through 
the  rock  some  thirty  yards  from  their  great  find.  It  was 
about  nine  inches  wide.  They  dug  it  out  with  their  picks 
to  a depth  of  two  feet  so  as  to  get  a fair  sample.  This 
when  crushed  gave  a return  at  the  rate  of  twenty  ounces. 

“ That  is  rich  enough  again,  and  would  pay  splendidly  if 
worked  by  machinery.  Of  course  the  question  is,  how  far 
it  holds  on  as  rich  as  we  found  it  at  the  face,  and  how 
it  keeps  on  in  depth?  But  that  is  just  what  we  can’t 
find.  We  want  drills  and  powder,  as  picks  are  no  sort 
of  good  on  this  hard  quartz.  Supposing  it  goes  off  gradu- 
ally from  the  face  to  this  point,  there  would  be  millions  of 
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dollars  in  it,  even  supposing  it  pinched  in  below,  which 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  to  suppose.  We  may  as 
well  take  a few  of  these  chunks  of  rock,  they  will  show 
that  the  gold  holds  fairly  a good  way  back  anyhow.” 

A few  pieces  were  put  aside  and  the  rest  thrown  into  the 
hole  again,  which  was  stamped  down  and  filled  up  with 
dust.  The  party  then  went  back  to  dinner,  and  a consulta- 
tion was  held  as  to  what  was  next  to  be  done. 

“ Of  course  we  must  stake  out  our  claims  at  once,”  Harry 
said.  “ In  the  first  place  there  are  our  own  eight  claims — 
two  for  each  of  the  discoverers  and  one  each  for  the  others. 
Hunting  Dog  will  not  have  a share,  but  will  be  paid  the 
regular  rate  as  a hunter.  Then  we  will  take  twenty  claims 
in  the  names  of  men  we  know.  They  wouldn’t  hold  water 
if  it  were  a well-known  place,  and  everyone  scrambling  to 
get  a claim  on  the  lode ; but  as  there  is  no  one  to  cut  in, 
and  no  one  will  know  the  place  till  we  have  sold  it  and  a 
company  sends  up  to  take  possession  and  work  it,  it  ain’t 
likely  to  be  disputed.  The  question  is,  What  shall  we  do 
now  ? Shall  we  make  back  to  the  settlements,  or  try  washing 
a bit?” 

“Try  washing,  I should  say,”  Jerry  said.  “You  may  be 
some  time  before  you  can  sell  the  place.  Anyone  buying 
will  know  that  they  will  have  to  send  up  a force  big  enough 
to  fight  the  Utes,  and  besides  they  will  want  someone  to 
come  up  here  to  examine  it  before  they  close  the  bargain. 
I vote  we  stick  here  and  work  the  gravel  for  a bit  so  as  to 
take  enough  away  to  keep  us  till  next  spring.  I reckon  we 
shall  find  plenty  of  stuff  in  it  as  we  go  down,  and  if  that  is 
so  we  can’t  do  better  than  stick  to  it  as  long  as  there  is 
water  in  the  creek.” 

“I  agree  with  you  there,  Jerry;  but  it  will  never  do  to 
risk  losing  those  first  samples.  I am  ready  to  stay  here 
through  the  summer,  but  I vote  we  sew  them  up  in  deer- 
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hide,  and  put  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  skin  on  them  so  as 
to  prevent  accidents.  Two  of  us  had  best  go  with  them  to 
the  fort  and  ask  the  Major  to  let  us  stow  them  away  in  his 
magazine,  then,  if  we  have  to  bolt,  we  sha’n’t  be  weighted 
down  with  them.  Besides,  we  might  not  have  time  for 
packing  them  on  the  horses,  and  altogether  it  would  be  best 
to  get  them  away  at  once,  then  come  what  might  we  should 
have  proofs  of  the  value  of  the  mine.” 

This  proposal  was  cordially  agreed  to,  and  it  was  settled 
that  on  the  following  morning  Harry  himself  should,  with 
Hunting  Dog  and  two  pack-horses,  start  for  the  fort,  follow- 
ing the  same  route  they  came,  while  the  rest  should  set  to 
work  to  construct  a cradle,  and  troughs  for  leading  the 
water  to  it. 


CHAPTER  XIY. 


AN  INDIAN  ATTACK. 


COUPLE  of  trees  were  felled  in  the  middle  of  the 


il  clump  in  which  they  were  still  encamped.  They  were 
first  roughly  squared  and  then  sawn  into  planks,  the  three 
men  taking  it  by  turns  to  use  the  saw.  The  question  of 
shifting  the  camp  up  to  the  spot  where  they  intended  to 
work  was  discussed  the  night  before  Harry  started,  but  it 
was  agreed  at  last  that  it  would  be  better  to  remain  where 
they  were. 

“If  Utes  come,  sure  to  find  traces,”  the  chief  said. 
“Many  horses  in  valley  make  tracks  as  plain  as  noonday. 
Gold  valley  bad  place  for  fight.” 

“ That  is  so,”  Jerry  agreed.  “We  should  not  have  a show 
there.  Even  if  we  made  a log-house — and  it  would  be  a 
dog-goned  trouble  to  carry  up  the  logs, — we  might  be  shut 
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up  in  it,  and  the  red-skins  would  only  have  to  lie  round 
and  shoot  us  down  if  we  came  out.  I reckon  we  had  best 
stay  here  after  all,  Harry.  We  could  keep  them  outside 
the  range  of  our  rifles  anyhow  by  day.” 

“I  don’t  see  that  that  would  he  much  good  to  us,  Jerry; 
for  if  they  came  by  day  they  would  not  find  us  here.  Still 
I don’t  know  that  it  ain’t  best  for  us  to  stay  here ; it  would 
give  us  a lot  of  trouble  to  build  a place.  I reckon  two  of  us 
had  better  stay  here  all  the  day  with  the  horses.  If  the 
red-skins  come,  they  can  fire  a couple  of  shots,  and  we  shall 
hear  them  up  at  the  washing-place.  The  red-skins  would 
be  safe  to  draw  off  for  a bit  to  talk  it  over  before  they 
attacked,  as  they  would  not  know  how  many  there  were 
among  the  trees.  That  would  give  the  rest  time  to  come 
down.” 

It  took  three  days’  hard  work  to  saw  the  planks  and 
make  the  cradle,  and  troughs  sufficiently  long  to  lead  the 
water  down  into  it  from  the  stream  higher  up.  These  were 
roughly  but  strongly  made,  the  joints  being  smeared  with 
clay  to  prevent  the  water  from  running  through.  A dam 
was  then  made  to  keep  back  the  water  above  the  spot 
where  they  intended  to  begin,  which  was  about  fifty  yards 
below  the  quartz  vein,  and  from  this  dam  the  trough  was 
taken  along  on  strong  trestles  to  the  cradle. 

The  horses  were  brought  into  the  camp  at  daybreak  every 
morning  and  tied  up  to  the  trees,  and  were  let  out  again  at 
nightfall.  Tom  remained  in  camp,  the  chief  being  with 
him.  The  latter,  however,  was,  during  the  time  Harry  was 
away,  twice  absent  for  a day  on  hunting  excursions  lower 
down  the  valley,  which  was  there  thickly  wooded.  The 
first  time,  he  returned  with  the  hams  and  a considerable 
portion  of  the  rest  of  the  flesh  of  a bear.  The  second  time, 
he  brought  up  the  carcass  of  a deer. 

“How  far  does  the  valley  run]”  Tom  asked. 
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“Valley  last  ten  miles.  Sides  get  steep  and  high,  then 
canon  begin.” 

“That  will  run  right  down  to  the  Colorado1?” 

The  chief  nodded.  “ Leaping  Horse  go  no  farther.  Canon 
must  go  down  to  the  river.” 

“How  far  is  it  before  the  sides  of  the  valley  get  too 
steep  to  climb'?” 

“Two  miles  from  here.  Men  could  climb  another  mile 
or  two,  horses  not.” 

“Is  there  much  game  down  there,  chief]” 

The  Seneca  nodded. 

“ That  is  a comfort;  we  sha’n’t  be  likely  to  run  out  of 
fresh  meat.” 

The  chief  was  very  careful  in  choosing  the  wood  for  the 
fire,  so  that  in  the  daytime  no  smoke  should  be  seen  rising 
from  the  trees.  When  the  dead  wood  in  the  clump  of  trees 
was  exhausted  he  rode  down  the  valley  each  day,  and  re- 
turned in  an  hour  with  a large  faggot  fastened  behind  him 
on  the  horse.  He  always  started  before  daybreak,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  being  seen  from  the  hills.  On  the  sixth 
day  the  men  began  their  work  at  the  gravel.  The  bottle  of 
mercury  was  emptied  into  the  cradle,  the  bottom  of  which 
had  been  made  with  the  greatest  care,  so  as  to  prevent  an}^ 
loss  from  leakage.  Two  of  the  men  brought  up  the  gravel 
in  buckets  and  pans,  until  the  cradle  was  half  full.  Then 
water  was  let  in,  and  the  third  man  rocked  the  machine  and 
kept  on  removing  the  coarse  stuff  that  worked  up  to  the 
top,  while  the  others  continued  bringing  up  fresh  gravel. 

“Well,  what  luck]”  Tom  asked,  when  they  returned  in 
the  evening. 

“We  have  not  cleaned  up  yet;  we  shall  let  it  run  for 
three  or  four  days  before  we  do.  We  are  only  on  the  sur- 
face yet,  and  the  stuff  wouldn't  pay  for  the  trouble  of 
washing  out.” 
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On  the  eighth  day  after  their  departure  Harry  and  Hunt- 
ing Dog  returned. 

“Well,  boys,  it  is  all  stowed  away  safely,”  he  said.  “I 
know  the  Major  well,  and  he  let  me  have  a big  chest,  which 
he  locked  up,  after  I had  put  the  bags  in,  and  had  it  stowed 
away  in  the  magazine;  so  there  is  no  fear  of  its  being 
touched.  Any  signs  of  the  red-skins?” 

“Nary  a sign.  We  have  none  of  us  been  up  the  valley 
beyond  this,  so  that  unless  they  come  right  down  here,  they 
would  find  no  trail.  The  horses  are  always  driven  down  the 
valley  at  night.” 

“How  is  the  work  going  on,  Jerry?” 

“We  began  washing  two  days  ago ; to-morrow  night  we 
shall  clean  up.  We  all  think  it  is  going  to  turn  out  pretty 
good,  for  we  have  seen  gold  in  the  sand  several  times  as  we 
have  carried  it  up  in  the  pails.” 

The  next  day  Tom  went  up  with  the  others,  the  Indians 
remaining  in  camp.  Two  men  now  worked  at  the  cradle, 
while  the  other  three  brought  up  the  sand  and  gravel. 
Towards  evening  they  began  the  work  of  cleaning  up.  No 
more  stuff  was  brought  up  to  the  machine,  but  the  water 
was  still  run  into  it.  As  fast  as  the  shaking  brought  the 
rough  gravel  to  the  top  it  was  removed,  until  only  a foot  of 
sand  remained  at  the  bottom.  The  water  was  now  stopped 
and  the  sand  dug  out,  and  carefully  washed  in  the  pans  by 
hand.  At  the  bottom  of  each  pan  there  remained  after  all 
the  sand  had  been  removed  a certain  amount  of  gold-dust, 
the  quantity  increasing  as  the  bottom  was  approached. 
The  last  two  panfuls  contained  a considerable  amount. 

“It  does  not  look  much,”  Tom  said  when  the  whole  was 
collected  together. 

“It  is  heavy  stuff,  lad,”  Harry  replied.  “What  do  you 
think  there  is,  Jerry?  About  twelve  ounces,  I should  fancy.” 

“All  that,  Harry;  nigher  fourteen,  I should  think.” 
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The  pan  was  now  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  cradle,  a plug 
pulled  out,  and  the  quicksilver  run  into  it.  A portion  of 
this  was  poured  on  wash-leather,  the  ends  of  which  were 
held  up  by  the  men  so  as  to  form  a bag.  Harry  took  the 
leather,  and  holding  it  over  another  pan  twisted  it  round 
and  round.  As  the  pressure  on  the  quicksilver  increased  it 
ran  through  the  pores  of  the  leather  in  tiny  streams,  until 
at  last  a lump  of  pasty  metal  remained.  This  was  squeezed 
again  and  again,  until  not  a single  globule  of  quicksilver 
passed  through  the  leather.  The  ball,  which  was  of  the  con- 
sistency of  half-dried  mortar,  was  then  taken  out,  and  the 
process  repeated  again  and  again  until  the  whole  of  the 
quicksilver  had  been  passed  through  the  leather.  Six  lumps 
of  amalgam  about  the  size  of  small  hens’  eggs  remained. 

“Is  that  good,  uncle ?”  Tom  asked. 

“Very  fair,  lad;  wonderfully  good  indeed,  considering 
we  have  not  got  down  far  yet.  I should  say  we  shall  get 
a pound  and  a half  of  gold  out  of  it.” 

“ But  how  does  the  gold  get  into  it,  uncle?” 

“There  is  what  is  called  an  affinity  between  quicksilver 
and  gold.  The  moment  gold  touches  quicksilver  it  is  ab- 
sorbed by  it,  just  as  a drop  of  water  is  taken  up  by  a lump 
of  salt.  It  thickens  the  quicksilver,  and  as  it  is  squeezed 
through  the  leather  the  quicksilver  is  as  it  were  strained  out, 
and  what  remains  behind  becomes  thicker  and  thicker,  until, 
as  you  see,  it  is  almost  solid.  It  is  no  good  to  use  more 
pressure,  for  if  you  do  a certain  amount  of  the  gold  would  be 
squeezed  through  the  leather.  You  see,  as  the  stuff  in  the 
cradle  is  shaken,  the  gold  being  heavier  than  the  sand  finds 
its  way  down  to  the  bottom,  and  every  particle  that  comes 
in  contact  with  the  quicksilver  is  swallowed  up  by  it.” 

“ And  how  do  you  get  the  quicksilver  out  of  those  lumps?” 

“We  put  them  in  one  of  those  clay  crucibles  you  saw,  with 
a pinch  of  borax,  cover  them  up,  and  put  them  in  a heap 
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of  glowing  embers.  That  evaporates  the  quicksilver,  and 
leaves  the  gold  behind  in  the  shape  of  a button."  This  was 
done  that  evening,  and  when  the  buttons  were  placed  in 
the  scales  they  just  turned  the  two-pound  weight. 

“Well,  boys,  that  is  good  enough  for  anything/'  Harry 
said.  “ That,  with  the  dust,  makes  a pound  a day,  which  is 
as  good  as  the  very  best  stuff  in  the  early  days  of  Cali- 
fornia. ” 

They  worked  steadily  for  the  next  seven  weeks.  Con- 
trary to  their  expectations  the  gravel  was  but  little  richer 
lower  down  than  they  had  found  it  at  the  end  of  the  first 
wash-up,  but  continued  about  equally  good,  and  the  result 
averaged  about  a pound  weight  of  gold  a day.  This  was 
put  into  little  bags  of  deer-skin,  each  containing  five  pounds 
weight,  and  these  bags  were  distributed  among  the  saddle- 
bags, so  that  in  case  of  sudden  disturbance  there  would  be 
no  risk  of  their  being  left  behind.  The  Indians  took  it  by 
turns  to  hunt ; at  other  times  they  remained  on  guard  in 
camp,  Tom  only  staying  when  one  of  them  was  away. 
One  day  when  the  mining  party  stopped  work,  and  sat 
down  to  eat  some  bread  and  cold  meat — which  they  had 
from  the  first  brought  up,  so  as  to  save  them  the  loss  of 
time  entailed  by  going  to  the  camp  and  back — the  report 
of  a gun  came  upon  their  ears.  All  started  to  their  feet 
and  seized  their  rifles,  and  then  stood  listening  intently.  A 
minute  later  two  more  shots  were  heard  at  close  intervals. 

“Red-skins  for  sure!"  Jerry  exclaimed.  “I  thought  as 
how  our  luck  were  too  good  to  last."  They  started  at 
a run  down  the  little  valley,  and  only  paused  when  they 
reached  its  mouth.  Harry  then  advanced  cautiously  until 
he  could  obtain  a view  of  the  main  valley.  He  paused  for 
a minute  and  then  rejoined  his  companions. 

“ There  are  fifty  of  them,"  he  said,  “ if  there  is  one.  They 
are  Utes  in  their  war-paint.  They  are  a bit  up  the  valley. 
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I think  if  we  make  a rush  we  can  get  to  the  trees  before 
they  can  cut  us  off.” 

“ We  must  try  anyhow,”  Sam  Hicks  said,  “else  they  will 
get  the  two  Indians  and  our  horses  and  saddles  and  all. 
Just  let  us  get  breath  for  a moment,  and  then  we  will 
start.” 

“ Keep  close  together  as  you  run,”  Harry  said,  “ and  then 
if  they  do  come  up  we  can  get  back  to  back  and  make  a 
fight  of  it.”  After  a short  pause  they  started.  They  had 
not  gone  twenty  yards  when  a loud  yell  proclaimed  that 
the  Indians  had  seen  them.  They  had,  however,  but  three 
hundred  yards  to  run,  while  the  Utes  were  double  that  dis- 
tance from  the  clump. 

When  the  miners  were  within  fifty  yards  of  the  trees  two 
rifle-shots  rang  out,  and  two  of  the  Utes,  who  were  some- 
what ahead  of  the  rest,  fell  from  their  horses,  while  the  rest 
swerved  off,  seeing  that  there  was  no  hope  of  cutting  the 
party  off.  A few  more  yards  and  the  miners  were  among 
the  trees. 

“ So  the  Utes  have  found  us  out,  chief,”  Harry  said  as  he 
joined  Leaping  Horse,  who  had  just  reloaded  his  rifle.” 

“Must  have  tracked  us.  They  are  a war-party,”  the 
Seneca  replied.  “ Hunter  must  have  found  tracks  and  taken 
news  back  to  the  villages.” 

“Well,  we  have  got  to  fight  for  it,  that  is  clear  enough,” 
Harry  said.  “Anyhow,  now  they  see  there  are  seven  of  us 
they  are  not  likely  to  attack  until  it  gets  dark,  so  we  have 
time  to  think  over  what  had  best  be  done.  We  had  just 
begun  our  meal  when  we  heard  your  shot,  and  the  best 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  have  a good  feed  at  once.  We  may 
be  too  busy  later  on.” 

The  chief  said  a word  to  the  young  Indian,  and,  leaving 
him  on  the  watch,  accompanied  the  others  to  the  fire. 
They  had  scarcely  sat  down  when  Hunting  Dog  came  up. 
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“ More  Utes,”  he  said  briefly,  pointing  across  the  valley. 

They  at  once  went  to  the  outer  line  of  trees.  On  the 
brow  of  the  rise  opposite  were  a party  of  horsemen  between 
twenty  and  thirty  strong. 

“ That  shows  they  have  learnt  all  about  our  position,” 
Harry  said.  “Those  fellows  have  been  lying  in  wait  some- 
where over  the  hill  to  cut  us  off  if  we  took  to  our  horses  on 
seeing  the  main  body.  Let  us  have  a look  the  other  side.” 

Crossing  the  clump  of  trees,  they  saw  on  the  brow  there 
another  party  of  Utes. 

“ I reckon  they  must  have  crossed  that  valley  we  were 
working  in  just  after  we  got  through,”  Jerry  said.  “It  is 
mighty  lucky  they  did  not  come  down  on  us  while  we  were 
washing,  for  they  could  have  wiped  us  all  out  before  we  had 
time  to  get  hold  of  our  guns.  Well,  Harry,  we  are  in  a 
pretty  tight  fix,  with  fifty  of  them  up  the  valley  and  five- 
and-twenty  or  so  on  each  side  of  us.  We  shall  have  to  be 
dog-goned  smart  if  we  are  to  get  out  of  this  scrape.” 

“Hand  me  your  rifle,  Tom,”  his  uncle  said,  “it  carries 
farther  than  mine,  and  I will  give  those  fellows  a hint  that 
they  had  best  move  off  a bit.” 

Steadying  his  piece  against  a tree,  he  took  a careful  aim 
and  fired.  One  of  the  Indians  swerved  in  his  saddle,  and 
then  fell  forward  on  the  neck  of  his  horse,  which  turned 
and  galloped  off  with  the  rest. 

“Now  we  will  have  our  meal  and  take  council,  chief,” 
Harry  said  as  he  turned  away.  “If  we  have  got  to  fight 
there  is  no  occasion  to  fight  hungry.” 

The  fire  was  made  up ; there  was  no  need  to  be  careful 
now.  Strips  of  deer’s  flesh  were  hung  over  it,  and  the 
meal  was  soon  ready.  But  little  was  said  while  it  was 
being  eaten,  then  they  all  lighted  their  pipes  and  each  put 
a pannikin  of  hot  tea  beside  him. 

“Now,  chief,”  Harry  said,  “have  you  arrived  at  any 
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way  out  of  this?  It  is  worse  than  it  was  the  last  time  we 
got  caught  in  this  valley.” 

The  chief  shook  his  head.  “No  good  fight  here,”  he 
said;  “ when  night  come  they  creep  up  all  round.” 

“Yes,  I see  that  we  have  got  to  bolt,  but  the  question  is, 
how?  If  we  were  to  ride  they  would  ride  us  down,  that  is 
certain.  Jerry  and  Tom  might  possibly  get  away,  though  that 
ain’t  likely.  Their  critters  are  good,  but  nothing  downright 
extraordinary,  and  the  chances  are  that  some  of  the  Utes 
have  got  faster  horses  than  theirs.  As  for  the  rest  of  us, 
they  would  have  us  before  we  had  ridden  an  hour.” 

“ That  ain’t  to  be  thought  of,”  Jerry  said.  “ It  seems  to 
me  our  best  chance  would  be  to  leave  the  critters  behind, 
and  to  crawl  out  the  moment  it  gets  dark,  and  try  and  get 
beyond  them.” 

“ They  will  close  in  as  soon  as  it  gets  dark,  Jerry.  They 
will  know  well  enough  that  that  is  the  time  we  shall  be 
moving.  I reckon  we  should  not  have  a chance  worth  a 
cent  of  getting  through.  What  do  you  say,  chief?” 

Leaping  Horse  nodded  in  assent. 

“Well,  then,”  Sam  Hicks  said,  “I  vote  we  mount  our 
horses  and  go  right  at  them.  I would  rather  do  that  and 
get  rubbed  out  in  a fair  fight  than  lie  here  until  they  crawl 
up  and  finish  us.” 

No  one  answered,  and  for  some  minutes  they  smoked  on 
without  a word  being  spoken,  then  Harry  said : 

“ There  is  only  one  chance  for  us  that  I can  see,  and  that 
is  to  mount  now  and  to  ride  right  down  the  valley.  The 
chief  says  that  in  some  places  it  is  not  more  than  fifty  yards 
wide,  with  steep  cliffs  on  each  side,  and  we  could  make  a 
much  better  fight  there,  for  they  could  only  attack  us  in 
front.  There  would  be  nothing  for  them  then  but  to  dis- 
mount and  close  in  upon  us  from  tree  to  tree,  and  we  could 
make  a running  fight  of  it  until  we  come  to  the  mouth  of  the 
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canon.  There  must  be  places  there,  that  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  hold  with  our  seven  rifles  against  the  lot  of  them.” 

“ Bully  for  you,  Harry ! I reckon  that  would  give  us  a 
chance  anyhow.  That  is,  if  we  ain’t  cut  off  before  we  get  to 
the  wood.” 

“Let  us  have  a look  round  and  see  what  they  are  doing,” 
Harry  said.  “ Ah ! here  comes  Hunting  Dog.  He  will  tell 
us  all  about  it.” 

“ Utes  on  hills  all  gone  up  and  joined  the  others,”  the 
young  Indian  said  as  he  came  up. 

“It  could  not  be  better  news!”  Harry  exclaimed.  “I 
reckon  they  have  moved  away  to  tempt  us  to  make  a start 
for  the  fort,  for  they  know  if  we  go  that  way  they  will 
have  us  all,  sure.  They  have  not  reckoned  on  our  riding 
down  the  valley,  for  they  will  be  sure  we  must  have  found 
out  long  ago  that  there  ain’t  any  way  out  of  it.  Well,  we 
had  best  lose  no  time.  There  is  some  meat  ready,  Hunting 
Dog,  and  you  had  best  fill  up  while  we  get  ready  for  a start.” 

The  blankets  and  buffalo  rugs  were  wrapped  up  and 
strapped  behind  the  saddles,  as  soon  as  these  were  placed 
behind  the  horses.  They  had  only  a small  quantity  of  meat 
left,  as  the  chief  was  going  out  hunting  the  next  morning, 
but  they  fastened  this,  and  eighty  pounds  of  flour  that  still 
remained,  on  to  one  of  the  pack-horses.  They  filled  their 
powder-horns  from  the  keg,  and  each  put  three  or  four 
dozen  bullets  into  his  holsters,  together  with  all  the  cart- 
ridges for  their  pistols;  the  rest  of  the  ammunition  was 
packed  on  another  horse.  When  all  was  completed  they 
mounted. 

“We  may  get  a couple  of  hundred  yards  more  start 
before  we  are  seen,”  Harry  said.  “Anyhow,  we  have  got 
five  hundred  yards,  and  may  reckon  on  making  the  two 
miles  to  where  the  valley  narrows  before  they  catch  us.” 

The  instant,  however,  they  emerged  from  the  wood,  two 
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loud  yells  were  heard  from  Indians  who  had  been  left  lying 
down  on  watch  at  the  top  of  the  slopes  on  either  side.  Sam, 
who  was  the  worst  shot  of  the  party,  had  volunteered  to 
lead  the  string  of  pack-horses,  while  Ben  was  ready  to  urge 
them  on  behind. 

“ You  may  want  to  stop  some  of  the  leading  varmint,  and 
I should  not  be  much  good  at  that  game,  so  I will  keep 
straight  on  without  paying  any  attention  to  them.” 

A loud  answering  yell  rose  from  the  Indians  up  the  valley. 

“We  shall  gain  fifty  yards  or  so  before  they  are  fairly  in  the 
saddle,”  Harry  said  as  they  went  off  at  the  top  of  their  speed, 
the  horses  seeming  to  know  that  the  loud  war-cry  boded 
danger.  They  had  gone  half  a mile  before  they  looked 
round.  The  Indians  were  riding  in  a confused  mass,  and  were 
some  distance  past  the  grove  the  miners  had  left,  but  they 
still  appeared  as  far  behind  as  they  had  been  when  they 
started.  Another  mile  and  the  mass  had  broken  up;  the 
best-mounted  Indians  had  left  the  rest  some  distance  behind, 
and  considerably  decreased  the  gap  between  them  and  the 
fugitives.  Another  five  minutes  and  the  latter  reached  the 
wood,  that  began  just  where  the  valley  narrowed  and  the 
cliffs  rose  almost  perpendicularly  on  each  side.  As  soon  as 
they  did  so  they  leapt  from  their  horses,  and  each  posting 
himself  behind  a tree  opened  fire  at  their  pursuers,  the 
nearest  of  whom  were  but  two  hundred  yards  away.  Four 
fell  to  the  first  seven  shots;  the  others  turned  and  galloped 
back  to  the  main  body,  who  halted  at  once. 

“ They  won’t  try  a charge,”  Harry  said;  “ it  isn’t  in  Indian 
nature  to  come  across  the  open  with  the  muzzles  of  seven 
rifles  pointed  at  them.  They  will  palaver  now;  they  know 
they  have  got  us  in  a trap,  and  they  will  wait  till  night.  Now, 
chief,  I reckon  that  you  and  I and  Hunting  Dog  had  best 
stay  here,  so  that  if  they  try,  as  they  are  pretty  sure  to  do, 
to  find  out  whether  we  are  here  still,  we  can  give  them  a 
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hint  to  keep  off.  The  other  four  had  better  ride  straight 
down  the  canon,  and  go  on  for  a bit,  to  find  out  the  best 
place  for  making  a stand,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  dark  we  will 
go  forward  and  join  them.  There  will  be  no  occasion  for  us 
to  hurry.  I reckon  the  skunks  will  crawl  up  here  soon  after 
it  is  dark;  but  they  won’t  go  much  farther,  for  we  might 
hide  up  somewhere  and  they  might  miss  us.  In  the  morning 
they  will  come  down  on  foot,  sheltering  behind  the  trees  as 
much  as  they  can,  till  at  last  they  locate  us.” 

The  chief  nodded  his  approval  of  the  plan,  and  Tom  and 
the  three  miners  at  once  started,  taking  the  pack-horses 
with  them.  On  the  way  down  they  came  upon  a bear. 
Ben  was  about  to  fire,  but  Jerry  said:  “Best  leave  him 
alone,  Ben;  we  are  only  three  miles  down,  and  these  cliffs 
would  echo  the  sound  and  the  red-skins  would  hear  it  and 
know  that  some  of  us  had  gone  down  the  valley,  and  might 
make  a rush  at  once.”  In  an  hour  and  a half  they  came 
down  to  a spot  where  the  valley,  after  widening  out  a 
good  bit,  suddenly  terminated,  and  the  stream  entered  a 
deep  canon  in  the  face  of  the  wall  of  rock  that  closed  it  in. 

“ I reckon  all  this  part  of  the  valley  was  a lake  once,” 
Jerry  said.  “When  it  got  pretty  well  full  it  began  to  run 
over  where  this  canon  is  and  gradually  cut  its  way  out  down 
to  the  Colorado.  I wonder  how  far  it  is  to  the  river.” 

They  had  gone  but  a hundred  yards  down  the  canon  when 
they  came  to  a place  where  a recent  fall  of  rocks  blocked  it 
up.  Through  these  the  stream,  which  was  but  a small  one, 
made  its  way. 

“There  is  a grist  of  water  comes  down  here  when  the 
snow  melts  in  the  spring,”  Ben  remarked.  “ You  can  see 
that  the  rocks  are  worn  fifty  feet  up.  Waal,  I reckon  this 
place  is  good  enough  for  us,  Jerry.” 

“ I reckon  so  too,”  the  latter  agreed.  “ It  will  be  a job 
to  get  our  horses  over;  but  we  have  got  to  do  it  anyhow, 
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if  we  have  to  carry  them.”  The  animals,  however,  man- 
aged to  scramble  up  the  rocks  that  filled  the  canon  to  the 
height  of  some  thirty  feet.  The  distance  between  the  rock 
walls  was  not  more  than  this  in  width. 

“We  could  hold  this  place  for  a year,”  Ben  said,  “if  they 
didn’t  take  to  chucking  rocks  down  from  above.” 

“ Yes,  that  is  the  only  danger,”  Jerry  agreed;  “but  the 
betting  is  they  could  not  get  nigh  enough  to  the  edge  to 
look  down.  Still,  they  might  do  it  if  the  ground  is  level 
above;  anyhow,  we  should  not  show  much  at  this  depth, 
for  it  is  pretty  dark  down  here,  and  the  rocks  must  be 
seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  high.” 

It  was  indeed  but  a narrow  strip  of  sky  that  they  saw  as 
they  looked  up,  and  although  still  broad  daylight  in  the 
valley  they  had  left,  it  was  almost  dark  at  the  bottom  of 
the  deep  gorge,  and  became  pitch  dark  as  soon  as  the  light 
above  faded. 

“The  first  job  in  the  morning,”  Jerry  said,  “will  be  to 
explore  this  place  down  below.  I expect  there  are  places 
where  it  widens  out.  If  it  does,  and  there  are  trees  and 
anything  like  grass,  the  horses  can  get  a bite  of  food;  if  not, 
they  will  mighty  soon  go  under,  that  is  if  we  don’t  come 
upon  any  game,  for  if  we  don’t  we  sha’n’t  be  able  to  spare 
them  flour.” 

“ It  is  almost  a pity  we  did  not  leave  them  in  the  valley 
to  take  their  chance,”  Tom  said. 

“Don’t  you  make  any  mistake,”  Jerry  said.  “In  the 
first  place  they  may  come  in  useful  to  us  yet,  and  even  if 
we  never  get  astride  of  them  again  they  may  come  in  mighty 
handy  for  food.  I don’t  say  as  we  mayn’t  get  a bear  if 
there  are  openings  in  the  canon,  or  terraces  where  they  can 
come  down,  but  if  there  ain’t  it  is  just  horse-meat  we  have 
got  to  depend  on.  Look  here,  boys,  it  is  ’tarnal  dark  here; 
I can’t  see  my  own  hand.  I vote  we  get  a light.  There  is  a 
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lot  of  drift-wood  jammed  in  among  the  stones  where  we 
climbed  up,  that  will  do  to  start  a fire,  and  I saw  a lot  more 
just  at  the  mouth  of  this  gap.  We  know  the  red- skins  ain’t 
near  yet,  so  I vote  we  grope  our  way  up  and  bring  some 
down.  It  will  be  a first-rate  thing  too  to  make  a bit  of  fire 
half-way  between  here  and  the  mouth;  that  would  put  a 
stop  to  their  crawling  up,  as  they  are  like  enough  to  try  to 
do,  to  make  out  whereabouts  we  are.  Of  course  we  shall 
have  to  damp  our  own  fire  down  if  they  come,  else  we  should 
show  up  agin  the  light  if  we  went  up  on  the  rock.” 

The  others  agreed  at  once,  for  it  was  dull  work  sitting 
there  in  the  black  darkness.  All  had  matches,  and  a piece 
of  dry  fir  was  soon  found.  This  was  lighted,  and  served  as 
a torch  with  which  to  climb  over  the  rocks.  Jammed  in 
between  these  on  the  upper  side  was  a large  quantity  of 
drift-wood.  This  was  pulled  out,  made  into  bundles,  and 
carried  over  the  rock  barrier,  and  a fire  was  soon  blazing 
there.  Then  taking  a brand  and  two  axes  they  went  up 
to  the  mouth  of  the  gorge,  cut  up  the  arms  of  some  trees 
that  had  been  brought  down  by  the  last  floods  and  left 
there  as  the  water  sank.  The  greater  part  of  these  were 
taken  down  to  their  camping-place;  the  rest,  with  plenty 
of  small  wood  to  light  them,  were  piled  half-way  between 
the  barrier  and  the  mouth  of  the  canon,  and  were  soon 
blazing  brightly. 

They  were  returning  to  their  camping-place,  when  Ben 
exclaimed  that  he  heard  the  sound  of  horses’  hoofs.  All 
stopped  to  listen. 

“There  are  not  more  than  three  of  them,”  Ben  said,  “and 
they  are  coming  along  at  a canter;  I don’t  expect  we  shall 
hear  anything  of  the  red-skins  until  to-morrow  morning.” 

They  heard  the  horses  enter  the  canon,  then  Jerry  shouted: 
“Are  you  all  right,  Harry 1” 

“Yes;  the  red-skins  were  all  quiet  when  we  came  away. 
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Why,  where  are  you?”  he  shouted  again  when  he  came  up 
to  the  fire. 

“ A hundred  yards  farther  on  I will  show  you  a light.” 

Two  or  three  blazing  brands  were  brought  up.  Harry 
and  the  Indians  had  dismounted  at  the  first  fire,  and  now 
led  their  horses  up  to  the  stone  barrier. 

“ What  on  arth  have  you  lit  that  other  fire  for,  Jerry?” 
Harry  asked  as  he  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  barrier. 

“ Because  we  shall  sleep  a dog-goned  sight  better  with 
it  there.  As  like  as  not  they  may  send  on  two  or  three 
young  warriors  to  scout.  It  is  as  black  as  a wolfs  mouth, 
and  we  might  have  sat  listening  all  night,  and  then  should 
not  have  heard  them.  But  with  that  fire  there  they  dare 
not  come  on,  for  they  would  know  they  could  not  pass  it 
without  getting  a bullet  in  them.” 

“Well,  it  is  a very  good  idea,  Jerry;  I could  not  think 
what  was  up  when  I got  there  and  did  not  see  anybody.  I 
see  you  have  another  fire  over  the  other  side.  I could  make 
it  out  clear  enough  as  we  came  on.” 

“ It  will  burn  down  a bit  presently,”  Jerry  said.  “ I 
should  not  try  to  get  those  horses  up  here  now,  Harry.  It 
was  a bad  place  to  come  up  in  daylight,  and  like  enough 
they  would  break  their  legs  if  they  tried  it  now.  They  will 
do  just  as  well  there  as  they  would  on  this  side,  and  you 
can  get  them  over  as  soon  as  the  day  breaks.” 

“I  would  rather  get  them  over,  Jerry;  but  I see  it  is  a 
pretty  rough  place.” 

Leaving  the  horses,  Harry  and  the  Indians  climbed  over 
the  barrier,  and  were  soon  seated  with  the  others  round  their 
fire,  over  which  the  meat  was  already  frizzling. 

“ So  the  Indians  kept  quiet  all  the  afternoon,  Harry?” 

“As  quiet  as  is  their  nature.  Two  or  three  times  some 
of  them  rode  down,  and  galloped  backwards  and  forwards 
in  front  of  us  to  make  out  if  we  were  there.  Each  time  we 
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let  them  fool  about  for  a good  long  spell,  and  then  when 
they  got  a bit  careless  sent  them  a ball  or  two  to  let  them 
know  we  were  still  there.  Hunting  Dog  went  with  the 
three  horses  half  a mile  down  the  valley  soon  after  you  had 
gone,  so  that  they  might  not  hear  us  ride  off. 

“As  soon  as  it  began  to  get  dusk  we  started.  We  had  to 
come  pretty  slow,  for  it  got  so  dark  under  the  trees  we  could 
not  make  out  the  trunks,  and  had  to  let  the  horses  pick  their 
own  way.  But  we  knew  there  was  no  hurry,  for  they  would 
not  follow  till  morning,  though  of  course  their  scouts  would 
creep  up  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  and  wouldn’t  be  long  before 
they  found  out  that  we  had  left.” 

“ I reckon  they  will  all  come  and  camp  in  the  wood  and 
wait  for  daylight  before  they  move,  though  I don’t  say  two 
or  three  scouts  may  not  crawl  down  to  try  and  find  out  where 
we  are.  They  will  move  pretty  slow,  for  they  will  have  to 
pick  their  way,  and  will  know  well  enough  that  if  a twig 
cracks  it  will  bring  bullets  among  them.  I reckon  they 
won’t  get  here  under  four  or  five  hours.  It  is  sartin  they 
won’t  try  to  pass  that  fire  above.  As  soon  as  they  see  us 
they  will  take  word  back  to  the  others,  and  we  shall  have 
the  whole  lot  down  here  by  morning.” 

“We  shall  have  to  get  the  horses  over,  the  first  thing.  Two 
of  us  had  best  go  down,  as  soon  as  it  is  light  enough  to  ride 
without  risking  our  necks,  to  see  what  the  canon  is  like  below.” 

“Yes,  that  is  most  important,  Jerry;  there  may  be  some 
break  where  the  red-skins  could  get  down,  and  so  catch  us 
between  two  fires.” 

“ I don’t  care  a red  cent  for  the  Utes,”  Jerry  said.  “We 
can  lick  them  out  of  their  boots  in  this  canon.  What  we 
have  been  thinking  of,  is  whether  there  is  some  place  where 
the  horses  can  get  enough  to  keep  them  alive  while  we  are 
shut  up  here.  If  there  is  game,  so  much  the  better;  if 
there  ain’t,  we  have  got  to  take  to  horseflesh.” 

(925)  R 
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“ How  long  do  you  suppose  that  the  Indians  are  likely  to 
wait  when  they  find  that  they  can’t  get  at  us]”  Tom 
asked. 

“ There  ain’t  no  sort  of  saying,”  his  uncle  replied.  “I 
reckon  no  one  ever  found  out  yet  how  long  a red-skin’s 
patience  will  last.  Time  ain’t  nothing  to  them.  They  will 
follow  up  this  canon  both  sides  till  they  are  sartin  that 
there  ain’t  no  place  where  a man  can  climb  up.  If  there 
ain’t,  they  will  just  squat  in  that  valley.  Like  enough  they 
will  send  for  their  lodges  and  squaws  and  fix  themselves 
there  till  winter  comes,  and  even  then  they  might  not  go. 
They  have  got  wood  and  water.  Some  of  them  will  hunt 
and  bring  in  meat,  which  they  will  dry  for  the  winter;  and 
they  are  just  as  likely  to  stay  here  as  to  go  up  to  their 
villages.” 

A vigilant  watch  was  kept  up  all  night,  two  of  them 
being  always  on  guard  at  the  top  of  the  barrier.  As  soon 
as  morning  broke,  the  three  horses  were  got  over,  and  half 
an  hour  later  Harry  and  Sam  Hicks  rode  off  down  the 
canon,  while  the  others  took  their  places  on  guard,  keeping 
themselves  well  behind  the  rocks,  between  which  they  looked 
out.  They  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  an  Indian  was  seen  to 
dart  rapidly  across  the  mouth  of  the  canon.  Two  rifles 
cracked  out,  but  the  Indian’s  appearance  and  disappearance 
was  so  sudden  and  quick  that  they  had  no  reason  to  believe 
that  they  had  hit  him. 

“ They  will  know  now  that  we  are  here,  and  are 
pretty  wide  awake,”  Ben  said.  “ You  may  be  sure  that  he 
caught  sight  of  these  rocks.” 

A minute  or  two  later  several  rifles  flashed  from  among 
the  fallen  stones  at  the  mouth  of  the  gorge. 

“ Keep  your  eyes  open,”  Jerry  said,  “ and  when  you  see 
the  slightest  movement,  fire.  But  don’t  do  it  unless  you 
feel  certain  that  you  make  out  a head  or  a limb.  We’ve  got 
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to  show  the  Utes  that  it  is  sartin  death  to  try  and  crawl 
up  here.” 

Almost  immediately  afterwards  a head  appeared  above 
the  stones,  the  chiefs  rifle  cracked,  and  at  the  same  instant 
the  head  disappeared. 

“Do  you  think  you  got  him,  chief?” 

“ Think  so,  not  sure.  Leaping  Horse  does  not  often  miss 
his  mark  at  two  hundred  yards.” 

Almost  directly  afterwards  Tom  fired.  An  Indian  sprang 
to  his  feet  and  bounded  away. 

“What  did  you  fire  at,  Tom?” 

“ I think  it  was  his  arm  and  shoulder,”  Tom  replied.  “ I 
was  not  sure  about  it,  but  I certainly  saw  something  move.” 

“ I fancy  you  must  have  hit  him,  or  he  would  not  have 
got  up.  Waal,  now  I reckon  we  are  going  to  have  quiet  for 
a bit.  They  must  have  had  a good  look  at  the  place  while 
they  were  lying  there,  and  must  have  seen  that  it  air  too 
strong  for  them.  I don’t  say  they  mayn’t  come  on  again  to- 
night— that  they  may  do,  but  I think  it  air  more  likely 
they  won’t  try  it.  They  would  know  that  we  should  be  on 
the  watch,  and  with  seven  rifles  and  Colts  we  should  account 
for  a grist  of  them  afore  they  got  over.  What  do  you  say, 
chief?” 

“ Not  come  now,”  the  Indian  said  positively.  “ Send  men 
first  along  top  see  if  can  get  down.  Not  like  come  at  night; 
the  canons  of  the  Colorado  very  bad  medicine,  red-skins  no 
like  come  into  them.  If  no  way  where  we  can  get  up,  then 
Utes  sit  down  to  starve  us.” 

“ That  will  be  a longish  job,  chief.  A horse  a week  will 
keep  us  for  three  months.” 

“If  no  food  for  horse,  horse  die  one  week.” 

“ So  they  will,  chief.  We  must  wait  till  Harry  comes  back, 
then  we  shall  know  what  our  chances  are.” 

It  was  six  hours  before  Harry  and  Sam  returned. 
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There  was  a shout  of  satisfaction  from  the  men  when  they 
saw  that  they  had  on  their  saddles  the  hind  quarters  of  a 
hear. 

“Waal,  what  is  the  news,  Harry  ?” 

“It  ain't  altogether  good,  Ben.  It  goes  down  like  this 
for  about  twelve  miles,  then  it  widens  out  sudden.  It  gets 
into  a crumbly  rock  which  has  got  worn  away,  and  there  is 
a place  maybe  about  fifty  yards  wide  and  half  a mile  long, 
with  sloping  sides  going  up  a long  way,  and  then  cliff  all 
round.  The  bottom  is  all  stones;  there  are  a few  tufts 
of  coarse  grass  growing  between  them.  On  the  slopes 
there  are  some  bushes,  and  on  a ledge  high  up  we  made  out 
a bear.  We  had  two  or  three  shots  at  him,  and  at  last 
brought  him  down.  There  may  be  more  among  the  bushes ; 
there  was  plenty  of  cover  for  them.” 

“ There  was  no  place  where  there  was  a chance  of  getting 
up,  Harry  ?” 

“ Nary  a place.  I don't  say  as  there  may  not  be,  but  we 
couldn’t  see  one.” 

“But  the  bear  must  have  got  down.” 

“No.  He  would  come  down  here  in  the  dry  season  looking 
for  water-holes,  and  finding  the  place  to  his  liking  he  must 
concluded  to  settle  there.  It  is  just  the  place  a bear  would 
choose,  for  he  might  reckon  pretty  confident  that  there 
weren't  no  chance  of  his  being  disturbed.  Well,  we  went  on 
beyond  that,  and  two  miles  lower  the  canon  opened  again, 
and  five  minutes  took  us  down  on  to  the  bank  of  the 
Colorado.  There  was  no  great  room  between  the  river  and 
the  cliff,  but  there  were  some  good-sized  trees  there,  and 
plenty  of  bush  growing  up  some  distance.  We  caught 
sight  of  another  bear,  but  as  we  did  not  want  him  we  left 
him  alone.” 

“ Waal,  let  us  have  some  b'ar-meat  first  of  all,”  Jerry  said. 
“We  finished  our  meat  last  night,  and  bread  don’t  make  much 
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of  a meal,  I reckon.  Anyhow  we  can  all  do  with  another, 
and  after  we  have  done  we  will  have  a talk.  We  know  what 
to  expect  now,  and  can  figure  it  up  better  than  we  could 


before.” 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  COLORADO. 


ELL,  boys,”  Harry  Wade  began  after  they  had  smoked 


H for  some  time  in  silence,  “we  have  got  to  look  at 
this  matter  squarely.  So  far  we  have  got  out  of  a mighty 
tight  place  better  than  we  expected.  Yesterday  it  seemed 
to  us  that  there  weren’t  much  chance  of  our  carrying  our 
hair  away,  but  now  we  are  out  of  that  scrape.  But  we  are 
in  another  pretty  nigh  as  bad,  though  there  ain’t  much 
chance  of  the  red-skins  getting  at  us.” 

“That  air  so,  Harry.  We  are  in  a pretty  tight  hole, 
you  bet.  They  ain’t  likely  to  get  our  scalps  for  some  time, 
but  there  ain’t  no  denying  that  our  chance  of  carrying  them 
off  is  dog-goned  small.” 

“You  bet  there  ain’t,  Jerry,”  Sam  Hicks  said.  “Them  pizon 
varmint  will  camp  outside  here;  for  they  know  they  have 
got  us  in  a trap.  They  mayn’t  attack  us  at  present,  but  we 
have  got  to  watch  night  and  day.  Any  dark  night  they  may 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  come  up,  and  there  won’t  be  nothing 
to  prevent  them,  for  the  rustling  of  the  stream  among  the 
rocks  would  cover  any  little  noise  they  might  make.  The 
first  we  should  know  of  it  would  be  the  yell  of  the  varmint 
at  the  foot  of  this  barrier,  and  afore  we  could  get  to  the  top 
the  two  on  guard  would  be  tomahawked,  and  they  would 
be  down  on  us  like  a pack  of  wolves.  I would  a’most  as 
soon  put  down  my  rifle  and  walk  straight  out  now  and  let 
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them  shoot  me,  if  I knew  they  would  do  it  without  any  of 
their  devilish  tortures,  as  go  on  night  after  night,  expecting 
to  be  woke  up  with  their  war-yell  in  my  ears. 

“ Of  course  they  will  be  always  keeping  a watch  there  at 
the  mouth  of  the  canon — a couple  of  boys  are  enough  for 
that, — for  they  will  know  that  if  we  ride  out  on  our  horses 
we  must  go  right  up  the  valley,  and  it  is  a nasty  place  to 
gallop  through  in  the  dark;  besides,  some  of  them  will 
no  doubt  be  placed  higher  up  to  cut  us  off,  and  if  we  got 
through,  which  ain’t  likely,  they  could  ride  us  down  in  a 
few  hours.  If  we  crept  out  on  foot  and  got  fairly  among 
the  trees  we  should  be  no  better  off,  for  they  would  take  up 
our  trail  in  the  morning  and  hunt  us  down.  I tell  you 
fairly,  boys,  I don’t  see  any  way  out  of  it.  I reckon  it  will 
come  to  our  having  to  ride  out  together,  and  to  wipe  out  as 
many  of  the  Utes  as  possible  afore  we  go  down.  What  do 
you  say,  chief?” 

“ Leaping  Horse  agrees  with  his  white  brother,  Straight 
Harry,  whose  mind  he  knows.” 

“Waal,  go  on  then,  Harry,”  Sam  said.  “I  thought  that 
you  had  made  an  end  of  it  or  I wouldn’t  have  opened  out. 
I don’t  see  no  way  out  of  it  at  present,  but  if  you  do  I am 
ready  to  fall  in  with  it  whatever  it  is.” 

“ I see  but  one  way  out  of  it,  boys.  It  is  a mighty  risky 
thing,  but  it  can’t  be  more  risky  than  stopping  here,  and 
there  is  just  a chance.  I spoke  to  the  chief  last  night,  and 
he  owned  that  it  didn’t  seem  to  him  there  was  a chance  in 
that  or  any  other  way.  However,  he  said  that  if  I went  he 
would  go  with  me.  My  proposal  is  this,  that  we  take  to 
the  river  and  try  and  get  through  the  canons.” 

There  was  a deep  silence  among  the  men.  The  proposal 
took  them  by  surprise.  No  man  had  ever  accomplished  the 
journey.  Though  two  parties  similarly  attacked  by  Indians 
had  attempted  to  raft  down  some  of  the  canons  higher  up; 
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one  party  perished  to  a man,  one  survivor  of  the  other 
party  escaped  to  tell  the  tale;  but  as  to  the  canons  below, 
through  which  they  would  have  to  pass,  no  man  had  ever 
explored  them.  The  Indians  regarded  the  river  with  deep 
awe,  and  believed  the  canons  to  be  peopled  with  demons. 
The  enterprise  was  so  stupendous  and  the  dangers  to  be 
met  with  so  terrible,  that  ready  as  the  western  hunters 
were  to  encounter  dangers,  no  one  had  ever  attempted  to 
investigate  the  windings  and  turnings  of  the  river  that  for 
two  thousand  miles  made  its  way  through  terrific  precipices, 
and  ran  its  course  some  three  thousand  feet  below  the  sur- 
rounding country,  until  it  emerged  on  to  the  plains  of  Mexico. 

“That  was  why  I was  so  anxious  to  reach  the  river,” 
Harry  went  on  after  a pause.  “ I wanted  to  see  whether 
there  were  some  trees,  by  which  we  could  construct  a raft, 
near  its  bank.  Had  there  not  been,  I should  have  proposed 
to  follow  it  up  or  down,  as  far  as  we  could  make  our  way, 
in  hopes  of  lighting  on  some  trees.  However,  as  it  is  they 
are  just  handy  for  us.  I don’t  say  as  we  shall  get  through, 
boys,  but  there  is  just  a chance  of  it.  I don’t  see  any  other 
plan  that  would  give  us  a show.” 

Jerry  was  the  first  to  speak. 

“Waal,  Harry,  you  can  count  me  in.  One  might  as  well 
be  drowned  in  a rapid  or  carried  over  a fall  as  killed,  or, 
wuss,  taken  and  tortured  by  the  red-skins.” 

“That  is  so,  Jerry,”  Sam  Hicks  agreed.  While  Ben  said: 
“ Waal,  if  we  git  through  it  will  be  something  to  talk  about 
all  our  lives.  In  course  there  ain’t  no  taking  the  horses?” 

“That  is  out  of  the  question,  Ben.  We  shall  not  have 
much  time  to  spare,  for  the  Utes  may  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  attack  us  any  night;  and,  besides,  we  have  no  means 
of  making  a big  raft.  We  might  tie  two  or  three  trunks 
together  with  the  lariats  and  spike  a few  cross-pieces  on 
them,  we  might  even  make  two  such  rafts;  that  is  the 
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outside.  They  will  carry  us  and  our  stores,  but  as  for 
the  horses,  we  must  either  leave  them  down  in  the  hollow 
for  the  Indians  to  find,  or  put  a bullet  through  their  heads. 
I expect  the  latter  will  be  the  best  thing  for  them,  poor 
beasts.” 

“No  want  trees,”  the  chief  said.  “Got  horses’  skins; 
make  canoes.” 

“You  are  right,  chief,”  Harry  exclaimed;  “I  never 
thought  of  that.  That  would  be  the  very  thing.  Canoes 
will  go  down  the  rapids  where  the  strongest  rafts  would  be 
dashed  to  pieces,  and  if  we  come  to  a bad  fall  we  can  make 
a shift  to  carry  them  round.” 

The  others  were  no  less  pleased  with  the  suggestion,  and 
the  doubtful  expression  of  their  faces  as  they  assented  to  the 
scheme  now  changed  to  one  of  hopefulness,  and  they  dis- 
cussed the  plan  eagerly.  It  was  agreed  that  not  a moment 
should  be  lost  in  setting  to  work  to  carry  it  out,  and  that 
they  should  forthwith  retreat  to  the  mouth  of  the  lower 
canon;  for  all  entertained  a secret  misgiving  that  the  Utes 
might  make  their  attack  that  night,  and  felt  that  if  that 
attack  were  made  in  earnest  it  would  succeed.  It  was 
certain  they  would  be  able  to  find  some  point  at  which  the 
lower  gorge  could  be  held;  and  at  any  rate  a day  would  be 
gained,  for  at  whatever  hour  of  the  night  the  Indians  came 
up  they  would  not  venture  farther  until  daybreak,  and  there 
w^ould  probably  be  a long  palaver  before  they  would  enter 
the  lower  canon. 

Tom  had  not  spoken.  He  recognized  the  justice  of 
Harry’s  reasoning,  but  had  difficulty  in  keeping  his  tears 
back  at  the  thought  of  his  horse  being  killed.  For  well- 
nigh  a year  it  had  carried  him  well;  he  had  tended  and 
cared  for  it;  it  would  come  to  his  call  and  rub  its  muzzle 
against  his  cheek.  He  thought  that  had  he  been  alone  he 
would  have  risked  anything  rather  than  part  with  it. 
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“Don’t  you  like  the  plan,  Tom?”  Harry  said  to  him,  as, 
having  packed  and  saddled  the  horses,  they  rode  together 
down  the  canon.  “ I don’t  suppose  the  passage  is  so  terrible 
after  all.” 

“I  am  not  thinking  of  the  passage  at  all,  uncle,”  Tom 
said  almost  indignantly,  “it  will  be  a grand  piece  of 
adventure;  but  I don’t  like — I hate — the  thought  of  my 
horse  being  killed.  It  is  like  killing  a dear  friend  to  save 
one’s  self.” 

“It  is  a wrench,  lad,”  Harry  said  kindly;  “I  can  quite 
understand  your  feelings,  and  don’t  like  the  thought  my- 
self. But  I see  that  it  has  got  to  be  done,  and  after  all  it 
will  be  better  to  kill  the  poor  brutes  than  to  let  them  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  who  don’t  know  what  mercy 
to  their  beasts  means,  and  will  ride  them  till  they  drop  dead 
without  the  least  compunction.” 

“ I know  it  is  better,  uncle,  ever  so  much  better — but  it 
is  horrible  all  the  same.  Anyhow,  don’t  ask  me  to  do  it, 
for  I could  not.” 

“I  will  see  to  that,  Tom.  You  shall  be  one  of  the  guards 
of  the  canon.  You  would  not  be  of  much  use  in  making 
the  canoes,  and  you  won’t  have  to  know  anything  about  it 
till  you  go  down  and  get  on  board.” 

Tom  nodded  his  thanks;  his  heart  was  too  full  for  him  to 
speak,  and  he  felt  that  if  he  said  a word  he  should  break 
down  altogether.  They  rode  rapidly  along,  passed  through 
the  little  valley  where  the  bear  had  been  killed,  without 
stopping,  and  went  down  the  lower  canon,  carefully  examin- 
ing it  to  fix  upon  the  most  suitable  point  for  defence. 
There  had  been  no  recent  fall,  and  though  at  some  points 
great  boulders  lay  thickly,  there  was  no  one  place  that  offered 
special  facilities  for  defence. 

“Look  here,  boys,”  Harry  said,  reining  up  his  horse  at  a 
point  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  lower  end,  “we  can’t 
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do  better  than  fix  ourselves  here.  An  hour’s  work  will  get 
up  a wall  that  will  puzzle  the  red-skins  to  get  over,  and 
there  is  the  advantage  that  a shot  fired  here  by  the  guard 
will  bring  our  whole  force  up  in  a couple  of  minutes.  I vote 
we  ride  the  horses  down  to  the  river  and  let  them  pick  up 
what  they  can,  and  then  come  back  here  and  build  the  wall. 
It  will  be  getting  dark  in  an  hour’s  time,  and  we  may  as 
well  finish  that  job  at  once.  Ben  and  Sam,  you  may  as 
well  pick  out  a couple  of  young  fir-trees  and  bring  them 
down  at  once,  then  there  will  be  no  time  lost.  Five  of  us 
will  be  enough  for  the  wall.  Keep  your  eyes  open.  Likely 
enough  there  is  a bear  or  two  about,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  thing  for  us  to  lay  in  a stock  of  meat  before  we 
start.” 

As  soon  as  they  issued  from  the  gorge  the  horses  were 
unsaddled  and  the  stores  taken  off  the  pack  animals.  As 
they  were  doing  this  Harry  said  a few  words  in  a low 
tone  to  Sam.  He  then  carefully  examined  the  trees,  and 
picked  out  two  young  firs.  Sam  and  Ben  took  their  axes, 
and  the  other  five  went  up  the  gorge  again,  and  were  soon 
hard  at  work  collecting  boulders  and  piling  them  in  a 
wall. 

“ There  is  a gun,  uncle,”  Tom  exclaimed  presently. 

“Well,  I hope  they  have  got  sight  of  a bear,  we  shall 
want  a stock  of  meat  badly.” 

A dozen  shots  were  fired,  but  Tom  thought  no  more  of  it 
as  he  proceeded  with  his  work.  The  bottom  of  the  canon 
was  but  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  by  the  time  it  was  dark  they 
had  a solid  wall  across  it  nearly  six  feet  high,  with  places 
for  them  to  stand  on  to  fire  over. 

“Now  then,  Tom,  you  may  as  well  take  post  here  at 
once.  I will  send  Sam  or  Ben  up  to  watch  with  you.  I 
don’t  think  there  is  a shadow  of  chance  of  their  coming  to- 
night, but  there  is  never  any  answering  for  red-skins.  I 
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would  leave  Hunting  Dog  with  you,  but  we  shall  want  him 
to  help  make  the  framework  for  the  canoes;  the  Indians 
are  a deal  handier  than  we  are  in  making  lashings.  I will 
send  your  supper  up  here,  lad,  and  your  buffalo  robes. 
Then  you  can  take  it  by  turns  to  watch  and  sleep.  I 
reckon  we  shall  be  at  work  all  night,  we  have  got  to  get 
the  job  finished  as  quick  as  we  can.” 

A quarter  of  an  hour  later  Sam  Hicks  came  up. 

“Have  you  got  the  trees  down,  Sami” 

“Lor’  bless  you,  it  didn't  take  a minute  to  do  that.  We 
got  them  down  and  split  them  up,  then  lit  a fire  and  got  the 
meat  over  it  and  the  kettle,  and  mixed  the  dough.” 

“Did  you  kill  another  bearl  We  heard  you  firing.” 

“No;  the  critter  was  too  high  up,  and  I ain't  much  good 
at  shooting.  Perhaps  they  will  get  sight  of  him  to-morrow, 
and  Harry  and  the  chief  will  bring  him  down  if  he  is 
within  range  of  their  shooting-irons.  It  is  'tarnal  dark  up 
here.” 

In  twenty  minutes  two  lights  were  seen  approaching, 
and  Harry  and  Hunting  Dog  came  up  carrying  pine-wood 
torches.  Each  had  a great  faggot  of  wood  fastened  on  his 
back,  and  Harry  also  carried  the  frying-pan,  on  which  were 
a pile  of  meat  and  two  great  hunks  of  bread,  while  Hunting 
Dog  brought  two  tin  pannikins  of  hot  tea. 

“ That  will  make  it  more  cheerful  for  you,”  Harry  said,  as 
he  unfastened  the  rope  that  tied  the  faggot  to  his  shoulders. 
“Now,  Hunting  Dog,  get  a good  fire  as  soon  as  you  can, 
and  then  come  down  again  to  us.” 

The  fire  was  soon  blazing  merrily,  and  Tom  and  Sam 
sat  down  to  enjoy  their  meal. 

“Don’t  you  think  one  of  us  ought  to  keep  watch,  Sami” 

“Not  a bit  of  it,”  Sam  said.  “The  red-skins  will  never 
dare  to  enter  that  canon  until  after  dark,  and  if  they  started 
now  and  made  their  way  straight  on,  they  would  not  be 
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here  for  another  three  or  four  hours.  I would  bet  my 
boots  they  don’t  come  at  all  to-night;  even  if  they  were 
not  scared  at  us,  they  would  be  scared  at  coming  near  the 
river  in  the  dark.  No,  we  will  just  take  our  meal  comfort- 
able and  smoke  a pipe,  and  then  I will  take  first  watch  and 
you  shall  take  a sleep.  We  ain’t  closed  an  eye  since  the  night 
before  last.” 

Tom,  indeed,  was  nearly  asleep  before  he  had  finished  his 
pipe,  and  felt  that  he  really  must  get  a nap.  So  saying  to 
Sam,  “Be  sure  and  wake  me  in  two  hours,”  he  rolled  him- 
self in  his  robe  and  instantly  fell  asleep. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  only  just  gone  off  when 
Sam  roused  him.  He  leapt  to  his  feet,  however,  rifle  in 
hand. 

“Anything  the  matter,  Sam?” 

“Everything  quiet,”  the  miner  replied. 

“What  did  you  wake  me  for  then?  I have  not  been 
asleep  five  minutes.” 

“According  to  my  reckoning,  mate,  you  have  been 
asleep  better’n  five  hours.  It  was  about  half-past  eight 
when  you  went  off,  and  I reckon  it  is  two  now,  and  will 
begin  to  get  light  in  another  hour.  I would  not  have 
waked  you  till  daybreak,  but  I found  myself  dropping  off.” 

“ I am  awfully  sorry,”  Tom  began. 

“Don’t  you  trouble,  young  un.  By  the  time  you  have 
been  as  long  in  the  West  as  I have  you  won’t  think 
anything  of  two  nights’  watch.  Now  you  keep  a sharp 
look-out.  I don’t  think  there  is  much  chance  of  their 
coming,  but  I don’t  want  to  be  woke  up  with  a red-skin 
coming  right  down  on  the  top  of  me.” 

“ I see  you  have  let  the  fire  out,  Sam,”  Tom  said,  with  a 
little  shiver. 

“ I put  it  out  hours  ago,”  Sam  said,  as  he  prepared  to  lie 
down.  “ It  would  never  have  done  to  keep  it  all  night,  for  a 
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red-skin  would  see  my  head  over  the  top  of  the  wall,  while  I 
should  not  get  a sight  of  him  till  he  was  within  arm’s-length.  ” 

Tom  took  up  his  post,  and  gazed  earnestly  into  the  dark- 
ness beyond  the  wall.  He  felt  that  his  sense  of  vision  would 
be  of  no  use  whatever,  and  therefore  threw  all  his  faculties 
into  that  of  listening.  Slight  as  was  the  chance  of  the 
Indians  coming,  he  yet  felt  somewhat  nervous,  and  it  was  a 
satisfaction  to  him  to  see  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  canon 
the  glow  of  the  fire,  by  which,  as  he  knew,  the  others  were 
hard  at  work. 

In  an  hour  the  morning  began  to  break,  and  as  soon  as 
he  could  see  well  up  the  canon  he  relighted  the  fire, 
jumping  up  to  take  a look  over  the  wall  every  minute  or 
so.  It  was  not  long  before  he  saw  his  uncle  approaching 
with  a kettle. 

“I  saw  your  smoke,  Tom,  and  guessed  that  you  would 
be  glad  of  a mug  of  hot  tea.  You  have  seen  no  signs  of 
Indians,  I suppose]” 

“We  have  heard  nothing,  uncle.  As  to  seeing,  up  to 
half  an  hour  ago  there  was  no  possibility  of  making  out  any- 
thing. But  I have  not  even  been  listening ; Sam  went  on 
guard  directly  we  had  finished  supper,  and  I asked  him  to 
call  me  in  two  hours,  but  he  did  not  wake  me  until  two 
o’clock.” 

“He  is  a good  fellow,”  Harry  said.  “Well,  don’t  wake 
him  now.  I can’t  leave  you  the  kettle,  for  we  have  to  keep 
boiling  water  going,  but  you  can  put  his  tin  into  the  ashes 
and  warm  it  up  when  he  wakes.  Here  are  a couple  of  pieces 
of  bread.” 

“Why  do  you  have  to  keep  the  kettle  boiling,  uncle?” 

“To  bend  the  wood  with.  The  piece  we  are  working  on 
is  kept  damp  with  boiling  water.  We  hold  it  for  a time 
over  the  fire,  pouring  a little  water  on  as  fast  as  it  evapo- 
rates; that  softens  the  wood,  and  we  can  bend  it  much  more 
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evenly  than  we  could  if  we  did  it  by  force.  Besides,  when 
it  is  fastened  into  its  position  it  remains,  when  it  is  dry, 
in  that  shape,  and  throws  no  strain  on  to  anything.” 

“Are  you  getting  on  well?” 

“ Capitally.  We  should  have  done  both  the  frames  by 
now,  but  we  were  obliged  to  make  them  very  strong  so  as 
resist  the  bumps  they  are  sure  to  get  against  rocks.  When 
they  are  finished  you  might  almost  let  them  drop  off  the  top 
of  a house,  they  will  be  so  strong  and  elastic.  If  the  Indians 
will  but  give  us  time  we  shall  make  a first-rate  job  of  them.” 

Three  hours  later  Harry  came  up  again  with  the  kettle 
and  some  cooked  meat.  Sam  had  just  woke  up,  and  was 
quite  angry  with  Tom  for  not  rousing  him  before.  “ The 
others  have  been  working  all  night,”  he  said,  “and  here 
have  I been  asleep  for  five  hours;  a nice  sort  of  mate  they 
will  think  me.” 

“Well,  but  you  were  watching  five  hours,  Sam;  and  I 
would  a deal  rather  work  all  night  than  stand  here  for 
two  hours  in  the  dark,  wondering  all  the  time  whether  the 
Indians  are  crawling  up,  and  expecting  at  any  moment  to 
hear  a rush  against  the  wall.” 

“I  am  going  to  take  your  place,  Sam,  when  you  have 
finished  your  breakfast,”  Harry  said  as  he  came  up.  “ If 
the  Utes  found  out  last  night  that  we  had  gone,  their  scouts 
may  be  coming  down  before  long.  My  rifle  shoots  a bit 
straighter  than  yours  does.” 

“It  ain’t  the  rifle,  Harry,”  Sam  said  good-temperedly; 
“ it  is  the  eye  that  is  wrong,  not  the  shooting-iron.  I never 
had  much  practice  with  these  long  guns,  but  when  it  comes 
to  a six-shooter,  I reckon  I can  do  my  share  as  well  as  most. 
But  they  won’t  give  me  a chance  with  it.” 

“ I hope  they  won’t,  Sam.  I am  sure  they  won’t  as  long 
as  there  is  light,  and  I hope  that  before  it  gets  dark  they 
will  conclude  to  leave  us  alone.” 
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A vigilant  watch  was  kept  now. 

“ I think  I saw  a head  look  out  from  that  corner,”  Tom 
exclaimed  suddenly,  two  hours  after  Sam  had  left  them. 

“I  am  quite  sure  I did,  Tom.  We  must  wait  until  he 
shows  himself  a bit  more.  I reckon  it  is  a good  three 
hundred  yards  off,  and  a man’s  head  is  a precious  small 
mark  at  that  distance.  Stand  a bit  higher  and  lay  your  rifle 
on  the  wall.  Don’t  fire  if  he  only  puts  his  head  out.  They 
know  we  can  shoot,  so  there  is  not  any  occasion  to  give 
them  another  lesson.  I don’t  hold  to  killing,  unless  you 
have  got  to  do  it.  Let  him  have  a good  look  at  us. 

“When  he  goes  back  and  tells  the  tribe  that  there  is  a 
three  hundred  yards’  straight  passage  without  shelter,  and  a 
strong  wall  across  the  end  of  it,  and  two  white  men  with 
rifles  ready  to  shoot,  I reckon  they  will  know  a good  deal 
better  than  to  try  to  come  up  it,  as  long  as  there  is  light. 
Besides,  they  won’t  think  there  is  any  occasion  to  hurry,  for 
they  won’t  count  on  our  taking  to  the  river,  and  will  know 
that  we  shall  be  keeping  watch  at  night.  So  it  may  very  well 
be  that  they  will  reckon  on  wearing  us  out,  and  that  we  may 
not  hear  of  them  for  a week.  There  is  the  fellow’s  head  again !” 

The  head  remained  visible  round  the  corner  of  the  rock 
for  two  or  three  minutes. 

“ He  knows  all  about  it  now,  Tom.  You  won’t  see  any 
more  of  him  to-day.  I will  go  down  and  lend  them  a hand 
below.” 

Tom  asked  no  questions  about  the  horses;  he  had  thought 
of  them  a score  of  times  as  he  stood  on  guard,  and  the 
thought  had  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  possible  the 
shots  he  had  heard  while  they  were  building  the  wall  on 
the  previous  afternoon,  had  been  the  death -shots  of  the 
horses.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  when  Sam  was  telling  the 
story  about  the  bear,  that  this  was  a got-up  tale,  but  when 
he  came  to  think  it  over,  he  thought  it  probable  that  it  was 
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so.  Sam  himself  was  not  much  of  a shot,  but  Ben,  although 
inferior  to  Harry  or  either  of  the  two  Indians,  shot  as  well 
as  Jerry,  and  would  hardly  have  missed  a bear  three  or  four 
times  running.  Each  time  the  thought  of  the  horses  occurred 
to  him  he  resolutely  put  it  aside,  and  concentrated  his  mind 
upon  the  probable  perils  of  the  passage  down  the  canons  and 
the  wonderful  gorges  they  would  traverse,  and  the  adventures 
and  excitement  they  were  sure  to  pass  through.  He  thought 
how  fortunate  it  was  they  had  taken  the  precaution  of  send- 
ing their  specimens  of  quartz  back  to  the  fort ; for  were  they 
in  the  canoes,  the  fruits  of  the  journey  would  be  irrevocably 
lost  were  these  to  upset;  for  now  the  Indians  had  twice 
discovered  the  presence  of  whites  in  the  valley  they  would 
be  sure  to  watch  it  closely,  and  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
go  up  to  the  mine  again  unless  in  strong  force. 

The  day  passed  quietly.  Harry  brought  up  Tom’s  meals, 
and  late  in  the  afternoon  all  hands  came  up,  and  the  wall  of 
stones  was  raised  four  feet,  making  it  almost  impregnable 
against  a sudden  attack.  The  two  Indians  took  post  there 
with  Tom,  and  watched  alternately  all  night.  The  Utes, 
however,  remained  perfectly  quiet.  They  probably  felt 
sure  that  the  fugitives  must  sooner  or  later  be  forced  to 
surrender,  and  were  disinclined  to  face  the  loss  that  must 
occur  before  so  strong  a position,  defended  by  seven  men 
armed  with  rifles  and  revolvers,  could  be  carried. 

At  three  o’clock  on  the  following  afternoon  Hunting  Dog 
came  up.  “Tom  go  down  and  get  dinner,”  he  said,  “Hunting 
Dog  will  watch.” 

Tom  took  his  rifle  and  started  down  the  canon. 

“Come  on,  lad,”  his  uncle  shouted.  “We  are  pretty  near 
ready  for  a start,  and  have  all  had  our  dinner;  so  be  quick 
about  it.  We  want  to  get  well  away  from  here  before  night.” 

Tom  went  to  the  fire  and  ate  his  meal.  As  he  sat  down  he 
saw  that  the  stores,  blankets,  and  robes  had  all  been  carried 
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away.  When  he  finished,  his  uncle  led  him  down  to  the 
river.  Two  canoes  were  floating  in  the  water,  and  the 
other  men  were  standing  beside  them. 

“There,  Tom,  what  do  you  think  of  them'?” 

“They  are  splendid,  uncle;  it  seems  impossible  that  you 
can  have  built  them  in  two  days.” 

“Five  hands  can  do  a lot  of  canoe-building  in  forty-eight 
hours’  work,  Tom.” 

The  canoes  were  indeed  models  of  strength  if  not  of 
beauty.  They  were  each  about  twenty  feet  long  and  five 
feet  wide.  Two  strong  pieces  of  pine  two  inches  square 
ran  along  the  top  of  each  side,  and  one  of  the  same  width 
but  an  inch  deeper  formed  the  keel.  The  ribs,  an  inch 
wide  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  were  placed 
at  intervals  of  eighteen  inches  apart.  The  canoes  were 
almost  flat-bottomed.  The  ribs  la}^  across  the  keel,  which 
was  cut  away  to  allow  them  to  lie  flush  in  it,  a strong 
nail  being  driven  in  at  the  point  of  junction— these  being 
the  only  nails  used  in  the  boat’s  construction.  The  ribs  ran 
straight  out  to  almost  the  full  width  of  the  canoe,  and  were 
then  turned  sharp  up,  the  ends  being  lashed  with  thongs 
of  hide  to  the  upper  stringers. 

Outside  the  ribs  were  lashed  longitudinal  wattles  of 
tough  wood  about  an  inch  wide.  They  were  placed  an 
inch  apart,  extending  over  the  bottom  and  half-way  up  the 
side.  Over  all  was  stretched  the  skin,  five  horses’  hides 
having  been  used  for  each  boat.  They  were  very  strongly 
sewed  together  by  a double  row  of  thongs,  the  overlaps 
having,  before  being  sewed,  been  smeared  with  melted  fat. 
Cross-pieces  of  wood  at  the  top  kept  the  upper  framework 
in  its  place.  The  hair  of  the  skin  was  outward,  the  inner 
glistened  with  the  fat  that  had  been  rubbed  into  it. 

“They  are  strong  indeed,”  Tom  said.  “They  ought  to 
stand  anything,  uncle.” 

(925) 
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“ Yes,  I think  they  would  stand  a blow  against  any  rock 
if  it  hadn’t  a cutting  edge.  They  would  just  bound  off  as  a 
basket  would.  Of  course  they  are  very  heavy  for  canoes; 
but  as  they  won’t  have  to  carry  more  than  the  weight  of 
four  men  each,  they  will  draw  little  over  a couple  of  inches 
or  so  of  water. 

“That  is  why  we  made  them  so  wide.  We  could  not  get 
strength  without  weight;  and  as  there  is  no  saying  what 
shallows  there  may  be,  and  how  close  in  some  places  rocks 
may  come  up  to  the  surface,  we  were  obliged  to  build  them 
wide  to  get  light  draught.  You  see  we  have  made  ten  paddles? 
so  as  to  have  a spare  one  or  two  in  case  of  breakage.  We  have 
two  spare  hides,  so  that  we  shall  have  the  means  of  repair- 
ing damages.” 

Tom  said  nothing  about  the  horses.  Manufactured  into 
a boat,  as  the  skins  were,  there  was  not  much  to  remind  him 
of  them;  but  he  pressed  his  uncle’s  hand  and  said,  “Thank 
you  very  much,  uncle;  I don’t  mind  so  much  now,  but  I 
should  not  like  to  have  seen  them  before.” 

“ That  is  all  right,  Tom ; it  was  a case  of  necessity.  Sam 
and  Ben  shot  them  directly  we  got  here.” 

The  stores  were  all  laid  by  the  boats,  being  divided 
between  them  so  that  the  cargoes  were  in  all  respects  dupli- 
cates of  each  other.  Before  Tom  came  down  some  had 
already  been  placed  in  each  boat,  with  a blanket  thrown 
over  them. 

“You  have  got  the  gold,  I suppose,  uncle?” 

“ You  may  bet  that  we  did  not  leave  that  behind.  There 
is  half  in  each  boat,  and  the  bags  are  lashed  to  the  timbers, 
so  that  if  there  is  an  upset  they  cannot  get  lost.” 

“ How  are  we  going?” 

“We  have  settled  that  you  and  I and  the  two  Indians  shall 
go  together,  and  the  rest  in  the  other  boat.  The  Indians 
know  nothing  of  canoeing,  and  won’t  be  of  very  much  use.  I 
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know  you  were  accustomed  to  boats,  and  I did  some  row- 
ing when  I was  a young  man.  I wish  we  had  a couple  of 
Canadian  Indians  with  us,  or  of  half-breeds;  they  are  up  to 
this  sort  of  work,  and  with  one  in  the  stern  of  each  canoe 
it  would  be  a much  less  risky  business  going  down  the  rapids. 
However,  no  doubt  we  shall  get  handy  with  the  paddles 
before  long.” 

When  everything  was  ready  Harry  fired  his  rifle,  and  in 
a couple  of  minutes  Hunting  Dog  came  running  down.  The 
others  had  already  taken  their  seats.  He  stepped  into 
Harry’s  boat,  and  they  at  once  pushed  off*. 

The  river  was  running  smoothly  here,  and  Harry  said, 
“ Directly  we  get  down  a little  way  we  will  turn  the  boat’s 
head  up  stream  and  practise  for  a bit.  It  would  never  do 
to  get  down  into  rough  water  before  we  can  use  the  paddles 
fairly.” 

Tom  sat  in  the  bow  of  his  boat,  Hunting  Dog  was  next 
to  him,  then  came  the  chief,  and  Harry  sat  in  the  stern. 
A paddle  is  a much  easier  implement  to  manage  for  a be- 
ginner than  is  an  oar,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  found 
that  they  could  propel  the  boats  at  a fair  rate.  In  a short 
time  they  had  passed  the  end  of  the  shelf  at  the  mouth  of 
the  canon,  and  the  cliffs  on  that  side  rose  as  abruptly  as 
they  did  on  the  other.  The  river  was  some  eighty  yards 
wide. 

“We  will  turn  here,”  Harry  said,  “and  paddle  up.  We 
sha’n’t  do  more  than  keep  abreast  of  these  rocks  now,  for 
the  stream  runs  fast  though  it  is  so  smooth.” 

They  found,  indeed,  that  they  had  to  work  hard  to  hold 
their  position. 

“Now,  Tom,”  Harry  sang  out,  “it  is  you  and  I do  the 
steering,  you  know.  When  you  want  the  head  to  go  to  the 
right  you  must  work  your  paddle  out  from  the  boat,  when 
you  want  to  go  to  the  left  you  must  dip  it  in  the  water 
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rather  farther  out  and  draw  it  towards  the  boat.  Of  course 
when  you  have  got  the  paddle  the  other  side  you  must  do 
just  the  contrary.  You  must  sing  out  right  or  left  according 
as  you  see  rocks  ahead,  and  I shall  steer  with  my  paddle 
behind.  I have  a good  deal  more  power  over  the  boat  than 
you  have,  and  you  must  depend  upon  me  for  the  steering, 
unless  there  is  occasion  for  a smart  swerve.” 

At  first  the  two  boats  shot  backwards  and  forwards  across 
the  stream  in  a very  erratic  way,  but  after  an  hour’s  practice 
the  steersmen  found  the  amount  of  force  required.  An 
hour  later  Harry  thought  that  they  were  competent  to 
make  a start,  and  turning  they  shot  rapidly  past  the  cliffs. 
In  a couple  of  miles  there  was  a break  in  the  rocks  to  the 
left. 

“We  will  land  there,”  Harry  said.  “There  are  trees 
near  the  water  and  bushes  farther  up.  We  will  make  a camp 
there.  There  is  no  saying  how  far  we  may  have  to  go 
before  we  get  another  opportunity.  We  have  done  with 
the  Utes  for  good,  and  can  get  a sound  night’s  sleep.  If 
you,  chief,  will  start  with  Hunting  Dog  as  soon  as  we  land 
we  will  get  the  things  ashore  and  light  the  fire.  Maybe  you 
will  be  able  to  get  a bear  for  us.” 

They  did  not  trouble  to  haul  up  the  canoes,  but  fastened 
them  by  the  head-ropes,  which  were  made  from  lariats, 
to  trees  on  the  shore.  Daylight  was  beginning  to  fade  as 
they  lighted  the  fire.  No  time  was  lost  before  mixing  the 
dough,  and  it  was  in  readiness  by  the  time  that  there  were 
sufficient  glowing  embers  to  stand  the  pot  in.  The  kettle 
was  filled  and  hung  on  a tripod  over  the  fire.  In  a short 
time  the  Indians  returned  empty-handed. 

“No  find  bear,”  the  chief  said,  “getting  too  dark  to  hunt. 
To-morrow  morning  try.” 

Harry  got  up  and  went  to  the  boats,  and  returned  directly 
with  a joint  of  meat.  Tom  looked  up  in  surprise. 
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“It  is  not  from  yours,  Tom,”  Jerry  said  as  he  saw  him 
looking  at  it.  “We  took  the  hind  quarters  of  the  four  pack- 
ponies,  but  left  the  others  alone.  It  was  no  use  bringing 
more,  for  it  would  not  keep.” 

“So  it  is  horseflesh!”  Tom  rather  shrank  from  the  idea 
of  eating  it,  and  nothing  would  have  induced  him  to  touch 
it  had  he  thought  that  it  came  from  his  own  favourite. 
Some  steaks  were  cut  and  placed  in  the  frying-pan,  while 
strips  were  hung  over  the  fire  for  those  who  preferred  the 
meat  in  that  way.  Tom  felt  strongly  inclined  to  refuse  alto- 
gether, but  when  he  saw  that  the  others  took  their  meat  as 
a matter  of  course,  and  proceeded  to  eat  with  a good  appe- 
tite, he  did  not  like  to  do  so.  He  hesitated,  however,  before 
tasting  it;  but  Harry  said  with  a laugh,  “Fire  away,  Tom. 
You  can  hardly  tell  it  from  beef,  and  they  say  that  in  Paris 
lots  of  horseflesh  is  sold  as  beef.” 

Thus  encouraged,  Tom  took  a mouthful,  and  found  it  by 
no  means  bad,  for  from  their  long  stay  in  the  valley  the 
animals  were  all  in  excellent  condition,  and  he  acknowledged 
to  himself  that  he  would  not  have  known  the  flesh  from 
beef. 

“I  call  it  mighty  good  for  a change,”  Jerry  said.  “Out 
on  the  plains,  where  one  can  get  buffalo,  one  would  not  take 
horse  for  choice,  but  as  we  have  been  eating  deer  and  bear 
meat  for  about  a year,  horse-meat  ain’t  bad  by  no  means. 
What!  You  won’t  take  another  bit,  Tom?” 

“Not  to-night,  Jerry;  next  time  I shall  be  all  right. 
But  it  is  my  first  trial,  you  know,  and  though  I can’t  say 
it  is  not  good,  it  gives  me  a queer  feeling,  so  I will  stick  to 
the  bread.” 

“ Well,  boys,”  Harry  said  presently,  “ we  have  made  a first- 
rate  start,  and  have  got  out  of  a big  scrape,  easier  than  I 
ever  looked  for.  We  could  not  have  got  two  better  canoes 
for  our  work  if  we  had  had  them  brought  special  from 
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Canada,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  they  ought  to  go  down 
pretty  near  anywhere  without  much  damage.  We  shall  get 
real  handy  with  our  paddles  in  two  or  three  days,  and  I 
hope  we  sha’n’t  meet  with  any  big  rapids  until  we  have  got 
into  the  way  of  managing  them  well.” 

“You  bet,  Harry,  we  have  got  out  well,”  said  Jerry.  “I 
tell  you  it  looked  downright  ugly,  and  I wouldn’t  have  given 
a continental  for  our  chances.  As  for  the  rapids,  I guess  we 
shall  generally  find  rocks  one  side  or  the  other  where  we  can 
make  our  way  along,  and  we  can  let  down  the  canoes  by 
the  ropes.  Anyhow,  we  need  not  get  skeery  over  them. 
After  getting  out  of  that  valley  with  our  hair  on,  the  thought 
of  them  does  not  trouble  me  a cent.” 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

AFLOAT  IN  CANOES. 

THE  two  Indians  were  off  long  before  daylight,  and  just 
as  the  others  were  having  a wash  at  the  edge  of  the 
river  they  heard  the  crack  of  a rifle  some  distance  up  the 
cliff. 

“ Bear !”  Jerry  exclaimed ; “ and  I reckon  they  have  got  it, 
else  we  should  have  heard  another  shot  directly  afterwards. 
That  will  set  us  up  in  food  for  some  time.  Get  the  fire  made 
up,  Tom,  you  won’t  have  to  eat  horse  steak  for  breakfast 
unless  you  like.” 

The  Indians  returned  half  an  hour  later  laden  with  as 
much  bear-flesh  as  they  could  carry. 

“I  vote  we  stop  here  for  two  days,”  Harry  said.  “We 
have  got  a lot  of  meat  now,  but  it  won’t  keep  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  this  heat,  so  I vote  we  cut  it  up  and  dry  it  as 
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the  Indians  do  buffalo-meat;  it  will  keep  any  time.  Besides, 
we  deserve  a couple  of  days’  rest,  and  we  can  practise 
paddling  while  the  meat  dries.  We  got  on  very  well  yester- 
day, but  I do  want  us  to  get  quite  at  home  in  the  boats 
before  we  get  to  a bad  bit.” 

The  proposal  was  agreed  to,  and  as  soon  as  breakfast  was 
over  the  whole  of  the  meat  was  cut  up  into  thin  slices  and 
hung  up  on  cords  fastened  from  tree  to  tree. 

“ It  ought  to  take  three  days  to  do  it  properly,  and  four  is 
better,”  Harry  said.  “ Still,  as  we  have  cut  it  very  thin,  I 
should  think  two  days  in  this  hot  sun  ought  to  be  enough.” 

“ Are  there  any  fish  in  the  river,  uncle?” 

“ I have  no  doubt  there  are,  Tom,  grists  of  them,  but  we 
have  got  no  hooks.” 

“Jerry  has  got  some,  he  told  me  he  never  travelled 
without  them,  and  we  caught  a lot  of  fish  with  them  up  in 
the  mountains  just  after  we  started  before.  I don’t  know 
about  line,  but  one  might  unravel  one  of  the  ropes.” 

“ I think  you  might  do  better  than  that,  Tom.  The  next 
small  animal  we  shoot  we  might  make  some  lines  from  the 
gut.  They  needn’t  be  above  five  or  six  feet  long.  Beyond  that 
we  could  cut  a strip  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  long  from  one  of 
the  hides.  However,  we  can  do  nothing  at  present  in  that 
way.  Now  let  us  get  into  the  canoes  and  have  a couple  of 
hours’  paddling.  After  dinner  we  will  have  another  good 
spell  at  the  work.” 

By  evening  there  was  a marked  improvement  in  the 
paddling  over  that  of  the  previous  day,  and  after  having  had 
another  day’s  practice  all  felt  confident  that  they  should  get 
on  very  well.  By  nightfall  on  the  second  day,  the  meat 
was  found  to  be  thoroughly  dried,  and  was  taken  down  and 
packed  in  bundles,  and  the  next  morning  they  started  as 
soon  as  it  was  light.  It  was  agreed  that  the  boats  should 
follow  each  other  at  a distance  of  a hundred  yards,  so  that 
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the  leader  could  signal  to  the  one  behind  if  serious  difficulties 
were  made  out  ahead,  and  so  enable  it  to  row  to  the  bank  in 
time.  Were  both  drawn  together  into  the  suck  of  a dan- 
gerous rapid  they  might  find  themselves  without  either  boats 
or  stores,  whereas  if  only  one  of  the  boats  was  broken  up, 
there  would  be  the  other  to  fall  back  upon.  Harry’s  boat 
was  to  take  the  lead  on  the  first  day,  and  Tom,  as  he  knelt 
in  the  bows,  felt  his  heart  beat  with  excitement  at  the 
thought  of  the  unknown  that  lay  before  them,  and  that 
they  were  about  to  make  their  way  down  passes  probably 
unpenetrated  by  man.  Passing  between  what  had  seemed 
to  them  the  entrance  to  a narrow  canon,  they  were  surprised 
to  find  the  river  widen  out.  On  their  right  a great  sweep 
of  hills  bent  round  like  a vast  amphitheatre,  the  resem- 
blance being  heightened  by  the  ledges  running  in  regular 
lines  along  it,  the  cliff  being  far  from  perpendicular. 

“ I should  think  one  could  climb  up  there,”  Tom  said,  half- 
turning round  to  his  uncle. 

“ It  looks  like  it,  Tom,  but  there  is  no  saying ; some  of  those 
steps  may  be  a good  deal  steeper  than  they  look.  However, 
I have  no  doubt  one  could  find  places  where  it  would  be 
possible  to  climb  if  there  were  any  use  in  doing  so,  but  as  we 
should  only  find  ourselves  up  on  bad  lands  we  should  gain 
nothing  by  it.” 

“ I don’t  mean  we  should  want  to  climb  up  now,  uncle; 
but  it  seemed  a sort  of  satisfaction  to  know  that  there  are 
places  where  one  could  climb  in  case  we  got  the  boats 
smashed  up.” 

“ If  we  had  to  make  our  way  up,  lad,  it  would  be  much 
better  to  go  by  one  of  the  lateral  canons  like  the  one  we 
came  down  by.  I can  see  at  least  half  a dozen  of  them 
going  up  there.  We  should  certainty  find  water,  and  we 
might  find  game,  but  up  on  the  plateau  we  should  find 
neither  one  nor  the  other.” 
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On  the  left-hand  bank  of  the  river  the  cliffs  fell  still 
farther  back  in  wide  terraces,  that  rose  one  behind  the 
other  up  to  a perpendicular  cliff  half  a mile  back  from 
the  river.  There  was  a shade  of  green  here  and  there,  and 
the  chief  pointed  far  up  the  hill  and  exclaimed  “Deer!” 

“That  is  good,”  Harry  said.  “There  are  sure  to  be 
more  of  these  places,  and  I should  think  we  are  not  likely 
to  starve  anyhow.  We  can’t  spare  time  to  stop  now ; we 
want  to  have  a long  day’s  paddle  to  see  what  it  is  going 
to  be  like,  and  we  have  got  meat  enough  for  the  present. 
If  we  happen  to  see  a deer  within  rifle-shot,  so  that  we  can 
get  at  him  without  much  loss  of  time,  we  will  stop,  for  after 
all  fresh  meat  is  better  eating  than  dry.” 

“I  should  think  it  would  be,  uncle,”  Tom  said.  “From 
the  look  of  the  stuff  I should  think  it  would  be  quite  as 
tough  as  shoe  leather  and  as  tasteless.” 

“ It  needs  a set  of  sharp  teeth,  Tom,  but  if  you  are  hard 
set  I have  no  doubt  you  will  be  able  to  get  through  it,  and 
at  any  rate  it  constitutes  the  chief  food  of  the  Indians 
between  the  Missouri  and  the  Kockies.” 

For  the  next  three  hours  they  paddled  along  on  the  quiet 
surface  of  the  river.  The  other  canoe  had  drawn  up,  since  it 
was  evident  that  here  at  least  there  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  keep  apart. 

“ I didn’t  expect  we  should  find  it  as  quiet  as  this,  Harry,” 
Jerry  Curtis  said.  “It  is  a regular  water-party,  and  I 
should  not  mind  how  long  I was  at  it  if  it  were  all  like 
this.” 

“We  shall  have  rough  water  enough  presently,  Jerry,  and 
I expect  we  shall  look  back  on  this  as  the  pleasantest  part  of 
the  trip.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  hills  close  in  more  towards 
the  end  of  this  sweep.  It  has  made  a regular  horse-shoe.” 

“ I reckon  it  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  rock,”  Ben 
put  in. 
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“ That  is  it,  you  may  be  sure,  Ben.  Wherever  it  is 
soft  rock,  in  time  it  crumbles  away  like  this;  where  it  is 
hard  the  weather  don’t  affect  it  much,  and  we  get  straight 
cliffs.  I expect  it  is  there  we  shall  find  the  rapids  worst. 
Well,  we  shall  soon  make  a trial  of  them,  I fancy.  It  looks 
like  a wall  ahead,  but  the  road  must  go  through  somewhere.” 

A quarter  of  an  hour  later  Harry  said:  “ You  had  better 
drop  back  now,  Jerry,  there  is  the  gap  right  ahead.  If 
you  see  me  hold  up  my  paddle  you  row  ashore.  When  we 
come  to  a bad  rapid  we  had  better  all  get  out,  and  make  our 
way  down  on  the  rocks  as  far  as  we  can,  to  see  what  it  is 
like.  It  will  never  do  to  go  at  it  blind.  Of  course  we  may 
find  places  where  the  water  comes  to  the  wall  faces  on  both 
sides,  and  then  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  our 
chance,  but  I don’t  propose  to  run  any  risks  that  I can 
avoid.” 

There  was  a perceptible  increase  in  the  rate  of  the  current 
as  they  neared  the  gorge,  and  when  they  came  within  a short 
distance  of  it  Harry  gave  the  signal  to  the  boat  behind, 
and  both  canoes  made  for  the  shore.  As  they  stepped  out 
on  to  the  rocks  the  chief  pointed  to  a ledge  far  above  them. 
“ There  will  be  time  for  Hunting  Dog  to  shoot  a deer,” 
he  said,  “ while  we  go  down  to  see  canon.” 

Tom  in  vain  endeavoured  to  make  out  the  object  at  which 
the  Indian  was  pointing.  Hunting  Dog  had  evidently  noticed 
it  before  landing,  and  upon  Harry  giving  a nod  of  assent, 
started  off  with  his  rifle.  The  others  waited  until  Jerry 
and  his  companions  joined  them,  and  then  started  along 
the  rocks  that  had  fallen  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs.  They 
were  soon  able  to  obtain  a far  better  view  of  the  gorge  than 
they  had  done  from  the  canoe.  The  river  ran  for  a bit  in 
a smooth  glassy  flood,  but  a short  distance  down,  it  began 
to  form  into  waves,  and  beyond  that  they  could  see  a mass 
of  white  foam  and  breakers.  They  made  their  way  along 
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the  rocks  for  nearly  two  miles.  It  seemed  well-nigh  impos- 
sible to  Tom  that  the  boats  could  go  down  without  being 
swamped,  for  the  waves  were  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  with 
steep  sides  capped  with  white.  At  last  the  gorge  widened 
again,  and  although  the  cliff  to  the  right  rose  perpendicularly, 
on  the  other  side  it  became  less  steep,  and  seemed  lower 
down  to  assume  the  same  character  as  that  above  the  gorge. 

“It  looks  pretty  bad/'  Harry  said,  speaking  for  almost 
the  first  time  since  they  had  started,  for  the  roar  of  the 
water  against  the  rocks,  echoed  and  re-echoed  by  the  cliffs, 
rendered  conversation  an  impossibility.  “ It  looks  bad,  but 
as  far  as  I can  see  there  are  no  rocks  that  come  up  near 
the  surface,  and  the  canoes  ought  to  go  through  the  broken 
water  safely  enough.” 

“It  is  an  all-fired  nasty-looking  place,”  Jerry  said;  “but 
I have  heard  men  who  had  been  in  the  north  talk  about 
rapids  they  had  gone  through,  and  from  what  they  said 
about  them  they  must  have  been  worse  than  this.  We 
have  got  to  keep  as  near  the  side  as  we  can;  the  waves 
ain’t  as  high  there  as  they  are  in  the  middle,  and  we  have 
got  to  keep  the  boat’s  head  straight,  and  to  paddle  all  we 
know.  If  we  do  that,  I reckon  the  canoes  will  go  through.” 

They  retraced  their  steps  up  the  gorge.  Hunting  Dog 
was  standing  by  the  boat  with  the  dead  deer  at  his  feet. 
Jerry  picked  it  up.  “I  had  better  take  this,  I reckon, 
Harry.  You  have  got  one  man  more  than  we  have;”  and 
he  and  his  two  companions  went  on  to  their  boat. 

“Now,  what  do  you  think,  Torn]”  his  uncle  said.  “ Can 
you  trust  your  head  to  keep  cool?  It  will  need  a lot  of 
nerve,  I can  tell  you,  and  if  her  head  swerves  in  the  slightest 
she  will  swing  round,  and  over  she  will  go,  and  it  would 
want  some  tall  swimming  to  get  out  of  that  race.  You 
paddle  as  well  as  the  chief, — better,  I think, — but  the  chief’s 
nerves  are  like  iron.  He  has  not  been  practising  steering 
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as  you  have,  but  as  there  seem  to  be  no  rocks  about,  that 
won’t  matter  so  much.  I ought  to  be  able  to  keep  her 
straight,  if  you  three  paddle  hard.  It  may  need  a turn  of 
the  paddle  now  and  then  in  the  bow,  but  that  we  can’t  tell. 
So  it  shall  be  just  as  you  like,  lad.  If  you  think  your 
nerves  can  stand  it  you  take  your  usual  place,  but  if  you 
have  doubts  about  it,  it  were  best  to  let  the  chief  go  there.” 

“ I think  I could  stand  it,  uncle,  for  I have  been  out  in 
wherries  in  some  precious  rough  seas  at  Spithead;  but  I 
think  it  would  be  best  for  the  chief  to  take  my  place  this 
time,  and  then  I shall  see  how  I feel.” 

Harry  said  a few  words  to  the  chief  in  his  own  language, 
and  Leaping  Horse  without  a word  stepped  into  the  bow, 
while  Tom  took  the  seat  behind  him. 

“We  sha’n’t  be  long  going  down,”  Harry  said.  “ I reckon 
the  stream  is  running  ten  miles  an  hour,  and  as  we  shall  be 
paddling,  it  will  take  us  through  in  ten  minutes.  We  had 
all  better  sit  farther  aft,  so  as  to  take  her  bow  right  out  of 
water.  She  will  go  through  it  ever  so  much  easier  so.” 

They  shifted  their  seats  until  daylight  could  be  seen 
under  the  keel  a foot  from  the  bow. 

“ I think  that  is  about  the  right  trim,”  Harry  said.  “ Now 
paddle  all.” 

The  boat  shot  off  from  the  shore.  A minute  later  it 
darted  into  the  gorge,  the  Indian  setting  a long  sweeping 
stroke.  There  were  two  or  three  long  heaves,  and  then  they 
dashed  into  the  race.  Tom  held  his  breath  at  the  first  wall 
of  water,  but,  buoyant  and  lightly  laden  as  the  canoe  was, 
with  fully  a foot  of  free  board,  she  rose  like  a feather  over 
it,  and  darted  down  into  the  hollow  beyond.  Tom  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  back  of  the  chief’s  head,  clenched  his 
teeth  tightly,  and  paddled  away  with  all  his  strength.  He 
felt  that  were  he  to  look  round  he  should  turn  giddy  at  the 
turmoil  of  water.  Once  or  twice  he  was  vaguely  conscious 
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of  Harry’s  shouts,  “Keep  her  head  inshore!”  or  “A  little 
farther  out!”  but  like  a man  rowing  a race  he  heeded  the 
words  but  little.  His  faculties  were  concentrated  on  his 
work,  but  he  could  see  a slight  swerve  of  the  Indian’s 
body  when  he  was  obeying  an  order. 

He  was  not  conscious  of  any  change  of  motion,  either  in 
the  boat  or  in  the  water  round,  when  Harry  shouted,  “ Easy 
all!”  and  even  then  it  was  the  chief’s  ceasing  to  paddle 
rather  than  Harry’s  shout  which  caused  him  to  stop.  Then 
he  looked  round  and  saw  that  the  race  was  passed,  and  that 
the  canoe  was  floating  in  comparatively  quiet  water. 

“ She  is  a daisy!”  Harry  shouted;  “we  could  not  do  better 
if  we  had  been  all  Canadian  half-breeds,  chief.  Now,  we  had 
better  set  to  and  bale  her  out  as  quickly  as  we  can.” 

Tom  now  for  the  first  time  perceived  that  he  was  kneel- 
ing in  water,  and  that  the  boat  was  nearly  half-full. 

Their  tea  pannikins  had  been  laid  by  their  sides  in  readi- 
ness, and  Hunting  Dog  touched  him  and  passed  forward  his 
tin  and  the  chief’s,  both  of  which  had  been  swept  aft.  The 
Seneca  at  once  began  to  throw  out  the  water,  but  Tom  for  a 
minute  or  two  was  unable  to  follow  his  example.  He  felt 
as  weak  as  a child.  A nervous  quivering  ran  through  his 
body,  and  his  hand  trembled  so  that  he  could  not  grasp  the 
handle  of  the  tin. 

“Feel  bad,  Tom'?”  his  uncle  asked  cheerily  from  behind. 
“Brace  up,  lad;  it  was  a pretty  warm  ten  minutes,  and  I 
am  not  surprised  you  feel  it.  Now  it  is  over  I am  a little 
shaky  myself.” 

“I  shall  be  all  right  presently,  uncle.”  A look  at  the 
chief’s  back  did  more  to  steady  Tom’s  nerves  than  his  own 
efforts.  While  he  himself  was  panting  heavily,  and  was 
bathed  in  perspiration,  the  chief’s  breath  came  so  quietly 
that  he  could  scarce  see  his  shoulders  rise  and  fall,  as  he 
baled  out  the  water  with  perfect  unconcern.  With  an 
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effort  the  boy  took  hold  of  his  dipper,  and  by  the  time  the 
boat  was  empty  his  nerves  were  gaining  their  steadiness, 
though  his  breath  still  came  quickly.  As  he  laid  down  his 
tin  he  looked  round. 

“Heap  water,”  Hunting  Dog  said  with  a smile;  “run  like 
herd  of  buffalo.” 

The  other  boat  lay  twenty  yards  behind  them,  and  was 
also  engaged  in  baling. 

“All  right  now,  Tom'?” 

“All  right,  uncle;  but  it  is  lucky  you  put  the  chief  in  the 
bows.  I should  have  made  a mess  of  it;  for  from  the  time 
we  got  into  the  waves  it  seemed  nothing  but  confusion,  and 
though  I heard  your  voice  I did  not  seem  to  understand 
what  you  said.” 

“ It  was  a trial  to  the  nerves,  Tom,  but  we  shall  all  get 
accustomed  to  it  before  we  get  through.  Well,  thank  God, 
we  have  made  our  first  run  safely.  Now  paddle  on,  we  will 
stop  at  the  first  likely  place  and  have  a meal.” 

A mile  farther  they  saw  a pile  of  drift-wood  on  the  left 
bank,  and  Harry  at  once  headed  the  canoe  to  it,  and  draw- 
ing the  boat  carefully  alongside  they  got  out.  A minute 
later  the  other  canoe  joined  them. 

“ Jee-hoshaphat,  Harry  1”  Jerry  exclaimed  as  he  stepped 
out;  “ that  was  worse  nor  a cyclone.  I would  rather  sit  on 
the  back  of  the  worst  kind  of  bucker  than  jump  over  those 
waves  again.  If  we  are  going  to  have  much  of  this  I should 
say  let  us  find  our  way  back  and  ask  the  Utes  to  finish  us 
off.” 

“It  was  a rough  bit,  Jerry;  but  it  might  have  been  a 
deal  worse  if  there  had  been  rocks  in  the  stream.  All  we 
had  to  do  was  to  keep  her  straight  and  paddle.” 

“And  a pretty  big  all  too,”  Jerry  grumbled.  “I  felt 
skeered  pretty  nigh  out  of  my  wits,  and  the  other  two  allow 
they  were  just  as  bad.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  your  boat  ahead 
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I reckon  we  should  never  have  gone  through  it,  hut  as  long 
as  you  kept  on  straight,  there  didn’t  seem  any  reason  why 
we  shouldn’t.  I tell  you  I feel  so  shaky  that  if  there  were 
a grizzly  twenty  yards  off  I am  blamed  if  I could  keep  the 
muzzle  of  my  rifle  on  it.” 

Tom  had  been  feeling  a good  deal  ashamed  of  his  nervous- 
ness, and  was  much  relieved  at  hearing  that  these  seasoned 
men  had  felt  somewhat  the  same  as  he  had  done. 

“What  do  you  say,  boys,”  Harry  asked  when  breakfast 
had  been  cooked  and  eaten,  “if  we  stop  here  for  to-day] 
Likely  enough  we  may  get  some  game,  and  if  not  it  won’t 
matter,  for  the  deer  will  last  us  a couple  of  days.” 

“You  bet,”  Ben  Gulston  said;  “I  think  we  have  had 
enough  of  the  water  for  to-day.  I don’t  feel  quite  sure  now 
I ain’t  going  round  and  round,  and  I don’t  think  any  of 
us  will  feel  right  till  we  have  had  a night’s  sleep.  Besides, 
all  the  rugs  and  blankets  are  wet  and  want  spreading  out  in 
the  sun  for  a bit,  and  the  flour  will  want  overhauling.” 

“That  settles  it,  Ben;  let  us  get  all  the  outfit  out  of  the 
boats  at  once.” 

After  the  things  had  been  laid  out  to  dry  the  two  Indians 
went  off  in  search  of  game;  but  none  of  the  others  felt 
any  inclination  to  move,  and  they  spent  the  rest  of  the  day 
lying  about  smoking  and  dozing.  The  Indians  brought 
back  a big-horn,  and  the  next  morning  the  canoes  dropped 
down  the  stream  again.  For  some  miles  the  river  flowed 
quietly  along  a wide  valley.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it 
made  an  abrupt  turn  and  entered  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tains. As  before,  Harry’s  canoe  went  in  advance.  The 
canon  was  here  a deep  gloomy  chasm,  with  almost  perpen- 
dicular sides,  and  for  some  distance  the  river  ran  swiftly 
and  smoothly,  then  white  water  was  seen  ahead,  so  the 
two  boats  rowed  in  to  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice, 
and  the  occupants  proceeded  to  explore  the  pass  ahead.  It 
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was  of  a different  character  to  the  last.  Black  rocks  rose 
everywhere  above  the  surface,  and  among  these  the  river 
flowed  with  extraordinary  force  and  rapidity,  foaming  and 
roaring. 

All  agreed  that  it  was  madness  to  think  of  descending 
here,  and  that  a portage  was  necessary.  The  contents  of  the 
boats  were  lifted  out,  and  then  one  of  them  was  carried 
down  over  the  rocks  by  the  united  strength  of  the  party. 
They  had  gone  half  a mile  when  they  came  to  a spot  where 
they  could  go  no  farther,  as  the  water  rushed  along  against 
the  rock  wall  itself.  Some  fifty  yards  further  down  they 
could  see  that  the  ledge  again  began. 

“We  must  go  and  fetch  the  other  boat,”  Harry  shouted 
above  the  din  of  the  water,  “and  let  them  down  one  by 
one.  There  is  no  other  way  to  do  it.” 

The  second  boat  was  brought  down,  and  another  journey 
was  made  to  bring  down  the  stores.  The  lariats  were  then 
tied  together. 

“ Let  us  sit  down  and  smoke  a pipe  before  we  do  anything 
more,”  Jerry  said.  “Three  times  up  and  down  them  rocks  is 
worse  nor  thirty  miles  on  a level.” 

All  were  glad  to  adopt  this  suggestion,  and  for  half  an 
hour  they  sat  watching  the  rushing  waters.  As  they  did 
so  they  discussed  how  they  had  better  divide  their  forces, 
and  agreed  that  Harry’s  boat  should,  as  before,  go  down 
first.  Three  men  would  be  required  to  let  the  boat  down, 
and  it  would  need  at  least  four  to  check  the  second  boat 
when  it  came  abreast  of  them.  Although  all  felt  certain 
that  a single  line  of  the  plaited  hide  would  be  sufficient, 
they  determined  to  use  two  lines  to  ensure  themselves 
against  risk. 

“ I should  let  them  run  out  fast  at  first,  Jerry,  only  keeping 
enough  strain  on  them  to  keep  her  head  well  up  stream. 
Begin  to  check  her  gradually,  and  let  her  down  only  inch  by 
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inch.  When  you  see  we  are  close  to  the  rocks,  hold  her  there 
while  we  get  her  alongside,  and  don’t  leave  go  till  we  lift 
her  from  the  water.  Directly  we  are  out,  fasten  the  ropes  to 
the  bow  of  your  canoe,  then  launch  her  carefully;  and  what- 
ever you  do,  don’t  let  go  of  the  rope.  Launch  her  stern  first 
close  to  the  wall,  then  two  get  in  and  get  well  towards  the 
stern,  while  the  other  holds  the  rope  until  the  last  moment. 
Then  those  two  in  the  boat  must  begin  to  paddle  as  hard  as 
they  can,  while  the  last  man  jumps  in  and  snatches  up  his 
paddle.  Keep  her  head  close  to  the  wall,  for  if  the  current 
catches  it  and  takes  her  round  she  would  capsize  in  a moment 
against  those  rocks.  Paddle  all  you  know ; we  shall  haul  in 
the  rope  as  fast  as  you  come  down.  When  you  come  abreast 
two  of  us  will  check  her,  and  the  others  will  be  on  the 
rocks  to  catch  hold  of  her  side  as  she  swings  in.” 

The  first  canoe  was  launched  stern  foremost,  the  four  men 
took  their  seats  in  her  and  began  to  paddle  against  the  stream 
with  all  their  strength,  while  Jerry  and  his  companions  let 
the  lines  run  through  their  fingers.  The  boat  glanced  along 
by  the  side  of  the  wall.  The  men  above  put  on  more  and 
more  strain,  giving  a turn  of  the  ropes  round  a smooth  water- 
worn  rock  they  had  before  picked  out  as  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  The  water  surged  against  the  bow  of  the  canoe, 
lifting  it  higher  and  higher  as  the  full  strain  of  the  rope 
came  upon  it.  The  chief  was  kneeling  in  the  stern  facing 
the  rocks  below,  and  as  the  canoe  came  abreast  of.  them  he 
brought  her  in  alongside.  Harry  held  up  his  paddle,  the 
men  above  gave  another  turn  of  the  ropes  round  the  rock, 
and  the  canoe  remained  stationary.  Hunting  Dog  sprang 
out  on  to  the  rocks,  and  taking  hold  of  the  blade  of  the 
chief’s  paddle,  brought  the  canoe  in  so  close  that  the  others 
were  able  to  step  ashore  without  difficulty.  The  baggage  was 
taken  out,  and  the  canoe  lifted  from  the  water,  turned  upside 
down,  and  laid  on  the  rocks. 

(925) 
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Harry  held  up  his  hand  to  show  that  they  were  ready, 
having  before  he  did  so  chosen  a stone  round  which  to  wind 
the  lariats.  The  other  boat  was  then  launched.  Sam  and 
Ben  took  their  places  astern  and  began  to  paddle  against 
the  stream.  As  they  were  in  the  back-water  below  the 
ledge  of  rock  they  were  able  to  keep  her  stationary  while 
Jerry  took  his  place  and  got  out  his  paddle.  When  all  were 
ready,  they  paddled  her  out  from  the  back-water.  As  soon 
as  the  current  caught  her  she  flew  past  the  cliff  like  an 
arrow,  although  the  three  men  were  now  paddling  at  the 
top  of  their  speed.  Harry  and  the  chief  pulled  in  the  rope 
hand  over  hand,  while  Hunting  Dog  and  Tom  went  a short 
way  down  the  rocks. 

“ Don’t  check  her  too  suddenly,  chief,”  Harry  shouted. 
“ Let  the  rope  run  out  easy  at  first  and  bring  the  strain  on 
gradually.” 

“The  ropes  will  hold,”  the  chief  said.  “One  stop  buffalo 
in  gallop,  two  stop  boat.” 

“Yes,  but  you  would  pull  the  head  out  of  the  canoe, 
chief,  if  you  stopped  her  too  suddenly.” 

The  chief  nodded.  He  had  not  thought  of  that.  In  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  oarsmen  the  canoe's  head  was  swerving 
across  the  stream  just  as  she  came  abreast  of  them.  A 
moment  later  she  felt  the  check  of  the  rope. 

“Easy,  chief,  easy!”  Harry  shouted,  as  the  water  shot  up 
high  over  the  bow  of  the  canoe.  “Wait  till  she  gets  a bit 
lower  or  we  shall  capsize  her.” 

The  check  of  the  bow  had  caused  the  stern  to  swerve  out, 
and  when  they  again  checked  her  she  was  several  lengths 
below  them  with  her  head  inclined  to  shore.  More  and  more 
strain  was  put  on  the  ropes,  until  they  were  as  taut  as  iron  bars. 
A moment  later  Tom  and  Hunting  Dog  seized  two  paddles 
held  out  to  them,  and  the  boat  came  gently  in  alongside. 

“Gosh!”  Ben  exclaimed,  as  he  stepped  ashore,  “it  has 
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taken  as  much  out  of  me  as  working  a windlass  for  a day. 
I am  blamed  if  I did  not  think  the  hull  boat  was  coming  to 
pieces.  I thought  it  was  all  over  with  us  for  sure,  Harry;  when 
she  first  felt  the  rope,  the  water  came  in  right  over  the  side.” 

“It  was  touch  and  go,  Ben;  but  there  was  a rock  just 
outside  you,  and  if  we  had  not  checked  her  a bit  her  head 
would  have  gone  across  it,  and  if  it  had,  I would  not  have 
given  a red  cent  for  your  lives.” 

All  day  they  toiled  on  foot,  and  by  nightfall  had  made 
but  four  miles.  Then  they  camped  for  the  night  among  the 
rocks.  The  next  four  days  were  passed  in  similar  labour. 
Two  or  three  times  they  had  to  cross  the  torrent  in  order  to 
get  on  to  fallen  rocks  on  the  other  side  to  that  which  they 
were  following.  These  passages  demanded  the  greatest 
caution.  In  each  case  there  were  rocks  showing  above 
water  in  the  middle  of  the  channel.  One  of  these  was 
chosen  as  most  suited  to  their  purpose,  and  by  means  of  the 
ropes  a canoe  was  sheered  out  to  it.  Its  occupants  then 
took  their  places  on  the  rock,  and  in  turn  dropped  the  other 
boat  down  to  the  next  suitable  point,  the  process  being 
repeated,  step  by  step,  until  the  opposite  bank  was  reached. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  the  geological  formation 
changed.  The  rock  was  softer,  and  the  stream  had 
worn  a more  even  path  for  itself,  and  they  decided 
to  take  to  the  boats  again.  There  was  no  occasion  for 
paddling  now,  it  was  only  when  a swell  on  the  surface 
marked  some  hidden  danger  below  that  a stroke  or  two  of 
the  paddle  was  needed  to  sweep  them  clear  of  it.  For  four 
hours  they  were  carried  along  at  the  rate  of  fully  twelve 
miles  an  hour,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  shot  out 
from  between  the  overhanging  walls  into  a comparatively 
broad  valley.  With  a shout  of  delight  they  headed  the 
boats  for  shore,  and  leapt  out  on  to  a flat  rock  a few  inches 
above  the  water. 
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“ If  we  could  go  on  at  that  pace  right  down  we  should  not 
be  long  before  we  were  out  of  the  mountains,”  Tom  said. 

“We  could  do  with  a bit  slower,  Tom;  that  is  too  fast 
to  be  pleasant.  Just  about  half  that  would  do — six  miles 
an  hour.  Twelve  hours  a day  would  take  us  out  of  the 
canons  in  a fortnight  or  so.  We  might  do  that  safely,  but  we 
could  not  calculate  on  having  such  good  luck  as  we  have  had 
to-day,  when  going  along  at  twelve  miles  an  hour.  The 
pace  for  the  last  four  days  has  been  just  as  much  too  slow 
as  this  is  too  fast.  Four  miles  a day  working  from  morning 
till  night  is  heart-breaking.  In  spite  of  our  run  to-day,  we 
cannot  have  made  much  over  a hundred  miles  since  we 
started.  Well,  there  is  one  comfort,  we  are  in  no  great 
hurry.  We  have  got  just  the  boats  for  the  work,  and 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  we  are  likely  to  find  plenty  of  food. 
A job  like  this  isn’t  to  be  reckoned  child’s  play.  So  far  I 
consider  we  have  had  good  luck;  I shall  be  well  content  if 
it  averages  as  well  all  the  way  down.  The  fear  is  we  may 
get  to  falls  where  we  can  neither  carry  nor  let  the  boats 
down.  In  that  case  we  should  have  to  get  out  of  the  canon 
somewhere,  pack  as  much  flour  as  we  could  carry,  and  make 
our  way  across  country,  though  how  far  we  might  have  to 
travel  there  is  no  knowing.  I hope  it  mayn’t  come  to  that; 
but  at  any  rate  I would  rather  go  through  even  worse  places 
than  that  canon  above  than  have  to  quit  the  boats.’* 

“Eight  you  are,  Harry,”  Jerry  agreed.  “I  would  rather 
tote  the  canoe  on  my  back  all  the  way  down  to  Mexico, 
than  have  to  try  and  make  my  way  over  the  bad  lands  to 
the  hills.  Besides,  when  we  get  a bit  farther  we  shall  be  in 
the  Navahoe  country,  and  the  Utes  ain’t  a sarcumstance  to 
them.  The  Ute  ain’t  much  of  a fighter  anyway.  He  will 
kill  white  men  he  finds  up  in  his  hills,  ’cause  he  don’t 
want  white  men  there,  but  he  has  to  be  five  or  six  to 
one  before  he  will  attack  him.  The  Navahoe  kills  the  white 
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man  ’cause  he  is  a white  man,  and  ’cause  he  likes  killing. 
He  is  a fighter,  and  don’t  you  forget  it.  If  it  had  been 
Navahoes  instead  of  Utes  that  had  caught  us  up  in  the 
hills,  you  may  bet  your  bottom  dollar  our  scalps  would  be 
drying  in  their  lodges  now.” 

“ That  is  so,  Jerry,”  Ben  put  in.  “ Besides,  the  Navahoes 
and  the  Apaches  have  got  no  fear  of  white  men.  They 
have  been  raiding  Mexico  for  hundreds  of  years,  and 
man  to  man  they  can  whip  Mexikins  out  of  their  boots.  I 
don’t  say  as  they  haven’t  a considerable  respect  for  western 
hunters;  they  have  had  a good  many  lessons  that  these 
can  out-shoot  them  and  out-fight  them;  still  they  ain’t  scared 
of  them  as  plain  Indians  are.  They  are  a bad  lot,  look  at 
them  which  way  you  will,  and  I don’t  want  to  have  to 
tramp  across  their  country  noways.  It  was  pretty  hard  work 
carrying  that  boat  along  them  rocks,  but  I would  rather 
have  to  do  so,  right  down  to  the  plains,  than  get  into  a muss 
with  the  Navahoes.” 

“ How  far  does  the  Navahoe  country  come  this  way  T’ 

“ There  ain’t  no  fence,  Tom,  I expect.  They  reckon  as 
it’s  their  country  just  as  far  as  they  like  to  come.  They  don’t 
come  up  as  far  north  as  this,  but  where  they  ends  and 
where  the  Utes  begin  no  one  knows  but  themselves;  and 
I reckon  it  shifts  according  as  the  Navahoes  are  busy  with 
the  Mexicans  in  the  south,  or  have  got  a quiet  spell,  and 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  hunt  this  way.” 

For  many  days  they  continued  their  journey,  sometimes 
floating  quietly  along  a comparatively  wide  valley,  some- 
times carrying  their  boats  past  dangerous  rapids,  sometimes 
rushing  along  at  great  speed  on  the  black,  deep  water, 
occasionally  meeting  with  falls  where  everything  had  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  canoes,  and  the  boats  themselves  allowed 
to  shoot  over  the  falls  with  long  ropes  attached,  by  which 
they  were  drawn  to  shore  lower  down.  It  was  seldom 
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that  they  were  without  meat,  as  several  big-horns  and  two 
bears  were  shot  by  the  Indians.  They  had  no  doubt  that 
they  could  have  caught  fish,  but  as  a rule  they  were  too 
tired  when  they  arrived  at  their  halting-place  to  do  more 
than  cook  and  eat  their  suppers  before  they  lay  down  to 
rest. 

“ I reckon  it  won’t  be  very  long  before  we  come  upon  a 
Mexican  village,”  Harry  said  one  day,  after  they  had  been 
six  weeks  on  their  downward  course.  “ I have  heard  there 
is  one  above  the  Grand  Canon.” 

The  scenery  had  varied  greatly.  In  some  of  the  valleys 
groves  of  trees  bordered  the  river;  sometimes  not  even  a tuft 
of  grass  was  to  be  seen.  Occasionally  the  cliffs  ran  in  an 
even  line  for  many  miles,  showing  that  the  country  beyond 
was  a level  plateau,  at  other  times  rugged  peaks  and  pinnacles 
resembling  ruined  castles,  lighthouses,  and  churches  could 
be  seen.  Frequently  the  cliffs  rose  three  or  four  thousand 
feet  in  an  almost  unbroken  line,  but  more  often  there  were 
rounded  terraces,  where  it  would  have  been  easy  to  ascend 
to  the  upper  level.  Everywhere  the  various  strata  were  of 
different  colours:  soft  grays  and  browns,  orange,  vermilion, 
purple,  green,  and  yellow.  They  soon  learned  that  when 
they  passed  through  soft  strata,  the  river  ran  quietly ; where 
the  rocks  were  hard  there  were  falls  and  rapids;  where  the 
strata  lay  horizontal  the  stream  ran  smoothly,  though  often 
with  great  rapidity;  where  they  dipped  up  stream  there 
were  dangerous  rapids  and  falls. 

Since  the  start  the  river  had  been  largely  swollen  by  the 
junctions  of  other  streams,  and  was  much  wider  and  deeper 
than  it  had  been  where  they  embarked;  and  even  where  the 
rapids  were  fiercest  they  generally  found  comparatively 
quiet  water  close  to  the  bank  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
Twice  they  had  had  upsets,  both  the  boats  having  been 
capsized  by  striking  upon  rocks  but  an  inch  or  two  below 
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the  surface  of  the  water.  Little  harm  was  done,  for  the 
guns  and  all  other  valuable  article  were  lashed  to  the  sides 
of  the  boats,  while  strips  of  hide,  zigzagged  across  the  ends 
of  the  canoes  at  short  distances  apart,  prevented  the  blankets 
and  rugs  and  other  bulky  articles  from  dropping  out  when 
the  boat  capsized. 

Since  the  river  had  become  wider  and  the  dangers  less 
frequent,  the  boats  always  kept  near  each  other.  Upsets 
were  therefore  only  the  occasion  for  a hearty  laugh;  for  it 
took  but  a few  minutes  to  right  the  canoe,  bale  it  out,  and 
proceed  on  their  way.  Occasionally  they  had  unpleasant 
visitors  at  their  camp,  and  altogether  they  killed  ten  or 
twelve  rattle-snakes.  In  some  of  the  valleys  they  found 
the  remains  of  the  dwellings  of  a people  far  anterior  to  the 
present  Indian  races.  Some  of  these  ruins  appeared  to  have 
been  communal  houses.  At  other  points  they  saw  cliff- 
dwellings  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  with  rough  sculptures  and 
hieroglyphics.  The  canons  varied  in  length  from  ten  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  the  comparatively  flat  country 
between  them  varying  equally  in  point  of  appearance  and 
in  the  nature  of  the  rocks.  As  they  got  lower  they  once 
or  twice  saw  roughly-made  rafts,  composed  of  three  or  four 
logs  of  wood,  showing  where  Indians  had  crossed  the  river. 
The  journey  so  far  had  been  much  more  pleasant  than 
they  had  expected,  for  as  the  river  grew  wider  the  dangers 
were  fewer  and  farther  apart,  and  more  easily  avoided;  and 
they  looked  forward  to  the  descent  of  the  Grand  Canon, 
from  which  they  knew  they  could  not  be  far  distant,  without 
much  fear  that  it  would  prove  impracticable. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  GRAND  CANON. 

PASSING  from  a short  canon,  the  boats  emerged  into  a 
valley  with  flat  shores  for  some  distance  from  the  river. 
On  the  right  was  a wide  side  canon,  which  might  afford  a 
passage  up  into  the  hills.  Half  a mile  lower  down  there 
were  trees  and  signs  of  cultivation;  and  a light  smoke  rose 
among  them.  At  this,  the  first  sign  of  human  life  they  had 
seen  since  they  took  to  the  boats,  all  hands  paddled  rapidly. 
They  were  approaching  the  shore,  when  Leaping  Horse  said 
to  Harry:  “No  go  close.  Stop  in  river  and  see,  perhaps 
bad  Indians.  Leaping  Horse  not  like  smoke.” 

Harry  called  to  the  other  canoe,  and  they  bore  out  into 
the  stream  again.  The  chief  stood  up  in  the  boat,  and  after 
gazing  at  the  shore  silently  for  a moment  said : 

“Village  burnt.  Burnt  little  time  ago,  post  still  burning.” 
As  he  resumed  his  seat  Harry  stood  up  in  turn. 

“That  is  so,  chief.  There  have  only  been  five  or  six 
huts;  whether  Indian  or  white,  one  can’t  tell  now.” 

Just  at  this  moment  an  Indian  appeared  on  the  bank. 
As  his  eye  fell  on  the  boats  he  started.  A moment  later 
he  raised  a war-yell. 

“Navahoe,”  the  chief  said.  “Navahoe  war-party  come 
down,  kill  people  and  burn  village.  Must  row  hard.” 

The  yell  had  been  answered  from  the  wood,  and  in  two 
or  three  minutes  as  many  score  of  Indians  appeared  on  the 
banks.  They  shouted  to  the  boats  to  come  to  shore,  and 
as  no  attention  was  paid,  some  of  them  at  once  opened  fire. 
The  river  was  about  a quarter  of  a mile  wide,  and  although 
the  shots  splashed  round  them  the  boats  were  not  long  in 
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reaching  the  farther  bank,  but  not  unharmed,  for  Ben  had 
dropped  his  paddle  and  fallen  back  in  the  boat. 

“Is  he  badly  hurt ]”  Harry  asked  anxiously  as  the  canoes 
drew  alongside  each  other  near  the  bank,  and  Sam  turned 
round  to  look  at  his  comrade. 

“ He  has  finished  his  journey/5  Sam  said  in  a hoarse 
voice.  “ He  has  gone  down,  and  a better  mate  and  a truer 
heart  I never  met.  The  ball  has  hit  him  in  the  middle  of 
the  forehead.  It  were  to  be,  I guess,  for  it  could  only  have 
been  a chance  shot  at  that  distance.55 

Exclamations  of  sorrow  and  fury  broke  from  the  others, 
and  for  a few  minutes  there  was  no  thought  of  the  Indians, 
whose  bullets  were  still  falling  in  the  water,  for  the  most 
part  short  of  the  boats.  A sharp  tap  on  the  side  of 
Harry’s  canoe,  followed  by  a jet  of  water,  roused  them. 

“We  mustn’t  stop  here,”  Harry  said,  as  Hunting  Dog 
plugged  the  hole  with  a piece  of  dried  meat,  “ or  poor  Ben 
won’t  be  the  only  one.” 

“ Let  us  have  a shot  first,”  Jerry  said.  “ Young  Tom,  do 
you  take  a shot  with  Plumb-centre.  It  is  about  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  as  near  as  I can  reckon,  and  she  will 
carry  pretty  true  that  distance.” 

“We  will  give  them  a shot  all  round,”  Harry  said,  as  he 
took  up  his  rifle. 

Six  shots  were  discharged  almost  at  the  same  moment. 
One  of  the  Indians  was  seen  to  fall,  the  rest  bounded  away 
to  a short  distance  from  the  bank.  Then  Hunting  Dog  at 
a word  from  the  chief  stepped  into  the  other  canoe.  Keeping 
close  under  the  bank  they  paddled  down.  The  Indians  had 
ceased  firing,  and  had  disappeared  at  a run. 

“What  are  they  up  to  now,  chief]” 

“Going  down  to  mouth  of  canon,  river  sure  to  be  narrow; 
get  there  before  us.” 

“Wait,  Jerry,”  Harry  shouted  to  the  other  boat,  which 
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was  some  twenty  yards  ahead.  “ The  chief  thinks  they  have 
gone  to  cut  us  off  at  the  head  of  the  canon,  which  is  likely 
enough.  I don’t  suppose  it  is  fifty  yards  wide  there,  and 
they  will  riddle  us  if  we  try  to  get  through  in  daylight. 
We  had  better  stop  and  have  a meal  and  talk  it  over.” 

The  boats  were  rowed  ashore,  and  the  men  landed  and 
proceeded  to  light  a fire  as  unconcernedly  as  if  no  danger 
threatened  them.  Ben’s  death  had  cast  a heavy  gloom 
over  them,  and  but  few  words  were  spoken,  until  the  meal 
was  cooked  and  eaten. 

“It  is  a dog-goned  bad  business,”  Jerry  said.  “I  don’t 
say  at  night  as  we  mayn’t  get  past  them  without  being 
hit,  but  to  go  rushing  into  one  of  those  canons  in  the 
dark  would  be  as  bad  as  standing  their  fire,  if  not  wuss. 
The  question  is — could  we  leave  the  boats  and  strike 
across?” 

“We  could  not  strike  across  this  side  anyhow,”  Harry 
said.  “There  are  no  settlements  west  of  the  Colorado. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  country,  and  it  is  a hundred  to 
one  we  should  all  die  of  thirst  even  if  we  could  carry 
enough  grub  to  last  us.  If  we  land  at  all  it  must  be  on 
the  other  side,  and  then  we  could  not  reckon  on  striking  a 
settlement  short  of  two  hundred  miles,  and  two  hundred 
miles  across  a country  like  this  would  be  almost  certain 
death.” 

“ As  the  Navahoes  must  have  ridden  down,  Harry,  there 
must  be  water.  I reckon  they  came  down  that  canon 
opposite.” 

“Navahoe  on  track  in  morning,”  the  chief  said  quietly. 
“When  they  see  we  not  go  down  river  look  for  boat, 
find  where  we  land  and  take  up  trail.  Canon  very  plain 
road.  Some  go  up  there  straight,  take  all  our  scalps.” 

No  one  spoke  for  a moment  or  two.  What  the  Seneca 
said  was  so  evident  to  them  that  it  was  useless  to  argue. 
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“Well,  chief,  what  do  you  advise  yourself?”  Harry  asked 
at  length. 

“Not  possible  go  on  foot,  Harry.  Country  all  rocks  and 
canons;  cannot  get  through,  cannot  get  water.  Trouble 
with  Navahoes  too.  Only  chance  get  down  in  boat  to-night. 
Keep  close  under  this  bank ; perhaps  Indians  not  see  us, 
night  dark.” 

“Do  you  think  they  can  cross  over  to  this  side?” 

“Yes,  got  canoe.  Two  canoes  in  village,  Leaping  Horse 
saw  them  on  bank.  When  it  gets  dark,  cross  over.” 

“We  will  get  a start  of  them,”  Harry  said.  “Directly 
it  is  dark  we  can  be  off  too.  The  shore  is  everywhere 
higher  than  our  heads . as  we  sit  in  the  canoes,  and  we  can 
paddle  in  the  shadow  without  being  seen  by  them  on  the 
other  side,  while  they  won’t  venture  to  cross  till  it  is  pitch 
dark.  As  the  stream  runs  something  like  three  miles  an 
hour,  I reckon  that  they  are  hardly  likely  to  catch  us.  As 
for  the  rapids,  they  don’t  often  begin  until  you  are  some 
little  distance  in.  At  any  rate  we  shall  not  have  to  go  far, 
for  the  red-skins  will  not  dare  to  enter  the  canon,  so  we  can 
tie  up  till  morning  as  soon  as  we  are  a short  distance  in. 
We  have  got  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  their  fire,  but  after  all 
that  is  better  than  taking  our  chances  by  leaving  the  boats. 
If  we  lie  down  when  we  get  near  them  they  may  not  see 
us  at  all;  but  if  they  do,  a very  few  strokes  will  send  us 
past  them.  At  any  rate  there  seems  less  risk  in  that 
plan  than  in  any  other.” 

The  others  agreed. 

“Now,  boys,  let  us  dig  a grave,”  he  went  on,  as  soon  as 
the  point  was  settled.  “ It  is  a sort  of  clay  here  and  we 
can  manage  it,  and  it  is  not  likely  we  shall  find  any  place, 
when  we  are  once  in  the  canon,  where  we  can  do  it.”  They 
had  neither  picks  nor  shovels  with  them,  for  their  mining 
tools  had  been  left  at  the  spot  where  they  were  at  work, 
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but  with  their  axes  and  knives  they  dug  a shallow  grave, 
laid  Ben’s  body  in  it,  covered  it  up,  and  then  rolled  a 
number  of  boulders  over  it. 

Ben’s  death  affected  Tom  greatly.  They  had  lived 
together  and  gone  through  many  perils  and  risks  for 
nearly  a year,  and  none  had  shown  more  unflagging  good- 
humour  throughout  than  the  man  who  had  been  killed. 
That  the  boats  might  upset  and  all  might  perish  together, 
was  a thought  that  had  often  occurred  to  him  as  they  made 
their  way  down  the  river,  but  that  one  should  be  cut  off 
like  this  had  never  once  been  contemplated  by  him.  Their 
lives  from  the  hour  they  met  on  the  Big  Wind  Biver  had 
seemed  bound  up  together,  and  this  sudden  loss  of  one  of 
the  party  affected  him  greatly.  The  others  went  about 
their  work  silently  and  sadly,  but  they  had  been  so  accus- 
tomed to  see  life  lost  in  sudden  frays,  and  in  one  or  other  of 
the  many  dangers  that  miners  and  hunters  are  exposed  to, 
that  it  did  not  affect  them  to  the  same  extent  as  it  did  Tom. 

Except  two  or  three  men  who  remained  on  watch  on  the 
opposite  bank,  though  carefully  keeping  out  of  rifle  range, 
they  saw  no  signs  of  the  Navahoes  during  the  day.  As 
soon  as  it  became  so  dark  that  they  were  sure  their  move- 
ments could  not  be  seen  from  the  other  side,  they  silently 
took  their  places  in  the  boats,  and  pushed  off  into  the  current. 
For  a quarter  of  an  hour  they  lay  in  the  canoes,  then  at  a 
signal  from  Harry  knelt  up,  took  their  paddles  and  began 
to  row  very  quietly  and  cautiously,  the  necessity  for  drop- 
ping their  paddles  noiselessly  into  the  water  and  for  avoid- 
ing any  splashing  having  been  impressed  on  all  before 
starting. 

“ There  is  no  occasion  for  haste,”  Harry  said.  “ Long  and 
gentle  strokes  of  the  paddle  will  take  us  down  as  fast  as  we 
need  go.  If  those  fellows  do  cross  over,  as  I expect  they 
will,  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  travel  over  the  rocks  in  the 
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dark  as  fast  as  we  are  going  now,  and  there  is  no  fear  what- 
ever of  their  catching  us  if  we  go  on  steadily.” 

After  an  hour’s  rowing  they  could  make  out  a dark  mass 
rising  like  a wall  in  front  of  them,  and  Harry  passed  the 
word  back  to  the  other  canoe,  which  was  just  behind  them, 
that  they  should  now  cease  paddling,  only  giving  a stroke 
occasionally  to  keep  the  head  of  the  canoe  straight,  and  to 
prevent  the  boat  from  drifting  out  from  under  the  shelter 
of  the  bank.  In  the  stillness  of  the  night  they  could  hear 
a low  roaring,  and  knew  that  it  was  caused  by  a rapid  in 
the  canon  ahead.  Higher  and  higher  rose  the  wall  of  rock, 
blotting  out  the  stars  in  front  of  them  till  the  darkness 
seemed  to  spread  half-way  over  the  sky. 

They  could  see  that  the  boat  was  passing  the  shore  more 
rapidly,  as  the  river  accelerated  its  course  before  rushing 
into  the  gorge.  Suddenly  there  was  a shout  on  the  right, 
so  close  that  Tom  was  startled,  then  there  was  a rifle 
shot,  and  a moment  later  a wild  outburst  of  yells  and  a 
dozen  other  shots.  At  the  first  shout  the  paddles  dipped 
into  the  water,  and  at  racing  speed  the  boats  shot  along. 
Eight  or  ten  more  rifle-shots  were  fired,  each  farther  behind 
them. 

“Anyone  hurt1?”  Harry  asked. 

There  was  a general  negative. 

“ I don’t  believe  they  really  saw  us,”  Harry  said.  “ The 
first  fellow  may  have  caught  sight  of  us,  but  I expect  the 
others  fired  merely  at  random.  Now  let  us  row  in  and 
fasten  up,  for  judging  from  that  roaring  there  must  be  a big 
rapid  close  ahead.” 

The  boats  were  soon  fastened  up  against  the  rocks,  and 
the  chief  stepped  ashore,  saying : 

“ Leaping  Horse  and  Hunting  Dog  will  watch.  Navahoes 
may  come  down  here.  Don’t  think  they  will  be  brave 
enough  to  enter  canon,  too  dark  to  see.  Still,  better  watch.” 
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“ Just  as  you  like,  chief,”  Harry  said,  “ but  I have  no  belief 
that  they  will  come  down  here  in  the  dark;  it  would  be  as 
much  as  they  would  dare  do  in  broad  daylight.  Besides, 
these  rocks  are  steepish  climbing  anyway,  and  I should  not 
like  myself  to  try  to  get  over  them,  when  it  is  so  dark  that 
I can’t  see  my  own  hand,  except  by  putting  it  up  between 
my  eyes  and  the  stars.” 

“If  it  was  not  for  that,”  Jerry  said,  “I  would  crawl 
along  to  the  mouth  and  see  if  I couldn’t  get  a shot  at 
them  varmint  on  the  other  side.” 

“You  would  not  find  them  there,  Jerry.  You  may  be 
sure  that  when  they  saw  us  go  through  they  would  know  it 
was  of  no  use  waiting  there  any  longer.  They  would  flatter 
themselves  that  they  had  hit  some  of  us,  and  even  if  they 
hadn’t,  it  would  not  seem  to  matter  a cent  to  them,  as  the 
evil  spirit  of  the  canon  would  surely  swallow  us  up.” 

“Well,  they  have  been  wrong  in  their  first  supposition, 
uncle,”  Tom  said,  “ and  I hope  they  will  be  equally  wrong 
in  the  second.” 

“I  hope  so,  Tom.  Now  we  may  as  well  go  to  sleep. 
As  soon  as  there  is  any  light  we  must  explore  as  far  as  we 
can  go,  for  by  the  noise  ahead  it  must  be  either  a fall  or  a 
desperately  bad  rapid.” 

When  daylight  broke,  the  whites  found  Hunting  Dog 
sitting  with  his  rifle  across  his  knees  on  a rock  above  them. 

“Where  is  the  chief'?”  Harry  asked  him. 

“Leaping  Horse  went  up  the  rocks  to  see  if  Navahoes 
have  gone.” 

“Very  well.  Tell  him  when  he  comes  back  we  have  gone 
down  to  have  a look  at  the  rapid.  Tom,  you  may  as  well 
stay  here.  There  is  plenty  of  drift-wood  among  those  rocks, 
and  we  will  breakfast  before  we  start  down.  I reckon  we 
shall  not  have  much  time  for  anything  of  that  sort  after  we 
are  once  off.” 
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Tom  was  by  no  means  sorry  to  be  saved  a heavy  climb. 
He  collected  some  wood  and  broke  it  up  into  suitable  pieces, 
but  at  the  suggestion  of  Hunting  Dog  waited  for  the  chiefs 
return  before  lighting  it.  The  chief  came  down  in  a few 
minutes. 

“ Navahoes  all  gone,”  he  said  briefly. 

“Then  I can  light  a fire,  chief'?” 

Leaping  Horse  nodded,  and  Tom  took  out  the  tightly- 
fitting  tin  box  in  which  he  kept  his  matches.  Each  of  the 
party  carried  a box,  and  to  secure  against  the  possibility  of 
the  matches  being  injured  by  the  water  in  case  of  a capsize, 
the  boxes  were  kept  in  deer’s  bladders  tightly  tied  at  the 
mouth.  The  fire  was  just  alight  when  the  others  returned. 

“It  is  better  ahead  than  we  expected,”  Harry  said;  “the 
noise  was  caused  by  the  echo  from  the  smooth  faces  of  the 
rocks.  It  is  lucky  we  hauled  in  here  last  night,  for  these 
rocks  end  fifty  yards  on,  and  as  far  as  we  can  see  down, 
the  water  washes  the  foot  of  the  wall  on  both  sides.  We 
were  able  to  climb  up  from  them  on  to  a narrow  ledge, 
parallel  with  the  water,  and  went  on  to  the  next  turn,  but 
there  was  no  change  in  the  character  of  the  river.  So  we 
shall  make  a fair  start  anyway.” 

More  wood  was  put  on  the  fire,  and  in  a quarter  of  an 
hour  the  kettle  was  boiling  and  slices  of  meat  cooked. 
Half  an  hour  later  they  took  their  places  in  the  canoes  and 
started.  The  canon  was  similar  to  the  one  they  had  last 
passed;  the  walls  were  steep  and  high,  but  with  irregular 
shelves  running  along  them.  Above  these  were  steep  slopes, 
running  up  to  the  foot  of  smooth  perpendicular  cliffs  of 
limestone.  The  stream  was  very  rapid,  and  they  calculated 
that  in  the  first  half-hour  they  must  have  run  six  miles.  Here 
the  walls  receded  to  a distance,  and  ledges  of  rock  and  hills 
of  considerable  heights  intervened  between  the  river  and 
the  cliffs.  They  checked  the  pace  of  their  canoes  just  as 
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they  reached  this  opening,  for  a deep  roar  told  of  danger 
ahead.  Fortunately  there  were  rocks  where  they  were  able 
to  disembark,  and  a short  way  below  they  found  that  a 
natural  dam  extended  across  the  river. 

“There  has  been  an  eruption  of  trap  here,”  Harry  said, 
looking  at  the  black  rock  on  either  side.  There  has  been  a 
fissure,  I suppose,  and  the  lava  was  squeezed  up  through 
it.  You  see  the  river  has  cut  a path  for  itself  some  hundreds 
of  feet  deep.  It  must  have  taken  countless  ages,  Tom,  to 
have  done  the  work.” 

Over  this  dam  the  water  flowed  swiftly  and  smoothly, 
and  then  shot  down  in  a fall  six  feet  high.  Below  for  a 
distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards  was  a furious  rapid, 
the  water  running  among  black  rocks.  With  considerable 
difficulty  they  made  a portage  of  the  boats  and  stores  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  rapid.  This  transit  occupied  several  hours, 
and  they  then  proceeded  on  their  way.  Five  more  miles 
were  passed;  several  times  the  boats  were  brought  to  the 
bank  in  order  that  falls  ahead  might  be  examined.  These 
proved  to  be  not  too  high  to  shoot,  and  the  boats  paddled 
over  them.  When  they  had  first  taken  to  the  river  they 
would  never  have  dreamt  of  shooting  such  falls,  but  they 
had  now  become  so  expert  in  the  management  of  the  boats, 
and  so  confident  in  their  buoyancy,  that  the  dangers  which 
would  then  have  appalled  them  were  now  faced  without 
uneasiness. 

They  now  came  to  a long  rapid,  presenting  so  many 
dangers  that  they  deemed  it  advisable  to  let  down  the 
boats  by  lines.  Again  embarking  they  found  that  the  wall 
of  rocks  closed  in  and  they  entered  a narrow  gorge,  through 
which  the  river  ran  with  great  swiftness,  touching  the 
walls  on  each  side.  Great  care  was  needed  to  prevent  the 
boats  being  dashed  against  the  rock,  but  they  succeeded  in 
keeping  them  fairly  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  After 
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travelling  four  miles  through  this  gorge  it  opened  somewhat, 
and  on  one  side  was  a strip  of  sand. 

“We  will  land  there,”  Harry  said.  “It  looks  to  me  like 
granite  ahead,  and  if  it  is  we  are  in  for  bad  times,  sure.” 

The  boats  were  soon  pulled  up,  and  they  proceeded  to 
examine  the  cliffs  below.  Hitherto  the  danger  had  been  in 
almost  exact  proportion  to  the  hardness  of  the  rock,  and  as 
they  were  entering  a far  harder  rock  than  they  had  before 
encountered,  greater  difficulties  than  those  they  had  sur- 
mounted were  to  be  expected. 

They  could  not  see  a long  distance  down,  but  what  they 
saw  was  enough  to  justify  their  worst  anticipations.  The 
canon  was  narrower  than  any  they  had  traversed,  and  the 
current  extremely  swift.  There  seemed  but  few  broken 
rocks  in  the  channel,  but  on  either  side  the  walls  jutted  out 
in  sharp  angles  far  into  the  river,  with  crags  and  pinnacles. 

“Waal,  it  is  of  no  use  looking  at  it,”  Jerry  said  after  a 
pause.  “ It  is  certain  we  can’t  get  along  the  sides,  so  there 
is  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  straight  at  it;  and  the  sooner  it  is 
over  the  better.” 

Accordingly  they  returned  to  the  boats,  and  soon  darted 
at  the  speed  of  an  arrow  into  the  race.  Bad  as  it  was  at 
starting  it  speedily  becaane  worse:  ledges,  pinnacles,  and 
towers  of  rock  rose  above  the  surface  of  the  stream,  break- 
ing it  into  falls  and  whirlpools.  Every  moment  it  seemed 
to  Tom  that  the  boat  must  inevitably  be  dashed  to  pieces 
against  one  of  these  obstructions,  for  the  light  boats  were 
whirled  about  like  a feather  on  the  torrent,  and  the  paddlers 
could  do  but  little  to  guide  their  course.  The  very 
strength  of  the  torrent,  however,  saved  them  from  destruc- 
tion, the  whirl  from  the  rocks  sweeping  the  boat’s  head 
aside  when  within  a few  feet  of  them,  and  driving  it  past  the 
danger  before  they  had  time  to  realize  that  they  had  escaped 
wreck.  Half  an  hour  of  this,  and  a side  canon  came  in. 

(925)  u 
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Down  this  a vast  quantity  of  boulders  had  been  swept, 
forming  a dam  across  the  river,  but  they  managed  to 
paddle  into  an  eddy  at  the  side,  and  to  make  a portage  of 
the  boats  to  the  water  below  the  dam,  over  which  there 
was  a fall  of  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high.  Three  more 
similar  dams  were  met  with.  Over  one  the  canoes  were 
carried,  but  on  the  others  there  was  a break  in  the  boulder 
wall,  and  they  were  able  to  shoot  the  falls. 

After  three  days  of  incessant  labour,  they  heard,  soon  after 
starting  from  their  last  halting-place,  a roar  even  louder  and 
more  menacing  than  they  had  yet  experienced.  Cautiously 
they  got  as  close  as  possible  to  the  side,  and  paddling  against 
the  stream  were  able  to  effect  a landing  just  above  the  rapid. 
On  examining  it  they  found  that  it  was  nearly  half  a mile 
long,  and  in  this  distance  the  water  made  a fall  of  some  eighty 
feet,  the  stream  being  broken  everywhere  with  ledges  and 
jagged  rocks,  among  which  the  waves  lashed  themselves 
into  a white  foam.  It  seemed  madness  to  attempt  such  a 
descent,  and  they  agreed  that  at  any  rate  they  would  halt 
for  the  day.  The  rocks  through  which  the  canon  ran  were 
fully  a thousand  feet  high,  but  they  decided  that,  great  as 
the  labour  might  be,  it  would  be  better  to  make  a portage, 
if  possible,  rather  than  descend  the  cataract. 

“ There  is  a gulch  here  running  up  on  to  the  hill,”  Tom 
said.  “ Hunting  Dog  and  I will  start  at  once  and  see  if  it 
is  possible  to  get  up  it,  and  if  so  how  far  it  is  to  a place 
where  we  can  get  down  again.” 

Harry  assented;  Leaping  Horse  without  a word  joined 
the  explorers,  and  they  set  off  up  the  gulch.  It  was  found 
that  the  ravine  was  steep,  but  not  too  steep  to  climb. 
When  they  were  nearly  at  the  top  Hunting  Dog  pointed  to 
the  hillside  above  them,  and  they  saw  a big-horn  standing 
at  the  edge  of  the  rock.  The  three  fired  their  rifles  simul- 
taneously, and  the  wild  sheep  made  a spring  into  the  air 
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and  then  came  tumbling  down  the  side  of  the  ravine.  As 
fresh  meat  was  beginning  to  run  short  this  was  a stroke 
of  good  fortune,  and  after  reloading  their  guns  they  pro- 
ceeded up  the  ravine  until  they  reached  the  crest  of  the 
hill.  The  soil  was  disintegrated  granite,  and  tufts  of  short 
grass  grew  here  and  there.  After  walking  about  a mile, 
parallel  to  the  course  of  the  river,  they  found  that  the 
ground  descended  again,  and  without  much  difficulty  made 
their  way  down  until  they  reached  the  foot  of  a little  valley; 
following  this  they  were  soon  standing  by  the  side  of  the 
river.  Above,  its  surface  was  as  closely  studded  with  rocks 
as  was  the  upper  cataract;  below,  there  was  another  fall 
that  looked  impracticable,  except  that  it  seemed  possible  to 
pass  along  on  the  rocks  by  the  side.  It  was  getting  dark  by 
the  time  they  rejoined  their  comrades. 

“Your  report  is  not  a very  cheerful  one,”  Harry  said, 
“ but  at  any  rate  there  seems  nothing  else  to  be  done  than 
to  make  the  portage.  The  meat  you  have  got  for  us  will 
re-stock  our  larder,  and  as  it  is  up  there  we  sha’n’t  have  the 
trouble  of  carrying  it  over.” 

The  next  day  was  a laborious  one.  One  by  one  the  canoes 
were  carried  over,  but  the  operation  took  them  from  day- 
break till  dark.  The  next  morning  another  journey  was 
made  to  bring  over  the  rugs  and  stores,  and  they  were  able 
in  addition  to  these  to  carry  down  the  carcass  of  the  sheep, 
after  first  skinning  it  and  cutting  off  the  head  with  its 
great  horns.  Nothing  was  done  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
beyond  trying  whether  another  portage  could  be  made. 
This  was  found  to  be  impracticable,  and  there  was  nothing 
for  them  but  to  attempt  the  descent.  They  breakfasted  as 
soon  as  day  broke,  carried  the  boats  down  over  the  boulder 
dam  with  which  the  rapids  commenced,  and  put  them  into 
the  water.  For  some  little  distance  they  were  able  to  let 
them  down  by  ropes,  then  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs 
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came  to  an  end.  Fortunately  the  seven  lariats  furnished 
them  with  a considerable  length  of  line,  and  in  addition  to 
these  the  two  Indians  had  on  their  way  down  plaited  a 
considerable  length  of  rope,  with  thongs  cut  from  the  skins 
of  the  animals  they  had  killed. 

The  total  available  amount  of  rope  was  now  divided  into 
two  lengths,  the  ends  being  fastened  to  each  canoe.  One 
of  the  boats  with  its  crew  on  board  was  lowered  to  a point 
where  the  men  were  able  to  get  a foothold  on  a ledge.  As 
soon  as  they  had  done  so  the  other  boat  dropped  down  to 
them,  and  the  ropes  were  payed  out  until  they  were  in  turn 
enabled  to  get  a footing  on  a similar  ledge  or  jutting  rock, 
sometimes  so  narrow  that  but  one  man  was  able  to  stand. 
So  alternately  the  boats  were  let  down.  Sometimes  when 
no  foothold  could  be  obtained  on  the  rock  wall,  the  pinnacles 
and  ledges  in  the  stream  were  utilized.  All  the  work  had 
to  be  done  by  gesture,  for  the  thunder  of  the  waters  was  so 
tremendous  that  the  loudest  shout  could  not  be  heard  a few 
yards  away.  Hour  passed  after  hour.  Their  progress  was 
extremely  slow,  as  each  step  had  to  be  closely  considered 
and  carried  out  with  the  greatest  care. 

At  last  a terrible  accident  happened.  Harry,  Leaping 
Horse,  and  Tom  were  on  a ledge.  Below  them  was  a fall  of 
three  feet,  and  in  the  foaming  stream  below  it,  rose  several 
jagged  rocks.  Jerry’s  canoe  was  got  safely  down  the  fall,  but 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  rowers  was  carried  against  the 
outer  side  of  one  of  these  rocks.  They  made  a great  effort 
to  turn  the  boat’s  head  into  the  eddy  behind  it,  but  as  the 
line  touched  the  rock  its  sharp  edge  severed  the  rope  like  a 
knife,  and  the  boat  shot  away  down  the  rapid.  Those  on  the 
ledge  watched  it  with  breathless  anxiety.  Two  or  three 
dangers  were  safely  passed,  then  to  their  horror  they  saw 
the  head  of  the  canoe  rise  suddenly  as  it  ran  up  a sunken 
ledge  just  under  the  water.  An  instant  later  the  stern 
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swept  round,  bringing  her  broadside-on  to  the  stream,  and 
she  at  once  capsized. 

“Quick!”  Harry  exclaimed,  “we  must  go  to  their  rescue. 
Keep  close  to  the  wall,  chief,  till  we  see  signs  of  them.  It 
is  safest  close  in.” 

In  an  instant  they  were  in  their  places,  and  as  they  re- 
leased the  canoe  she  shot  in  a moment  over  the  fall.  For  a 
short  distance  they  kept  her  close  to  the  side,  but  a pro- 
jecting ledge  threw  the  current  sharply  outwards,  and  the 
canoe  shot  out  into  the  full  force  of  the  rapid.  The  chief 
knelt  up  in  the  bow  paddle  in  hand,  keeping  a vigilant  eye 
for  rocks  and  ledges  ahead,  and  often  with  a sharp  stroke  of 
the  paddle,  seconded  by  the  effort  of  Harry  in  the  stern, 
sweeping  her  aside  just  when  Tom  thought  her  destruction 
inevitable.  Now  she  went  headlong  down  a fall,  then  was 
caught  by  an  eddy,  and  was  whirled  round  and  round  three 
or  four  times  before  the  efforts  of  the  paddlers  could  take 
her  beyond  its  influence.  Suddenly  a cry  came  to  their 
ears.  Just  as  they  approached  a rocky  ledge  some  thirty 
feet  long,  and  showing  a saw-like  edge  a foot  above  the  water, 
the  chief  gave  a shout  and  struck  his  paddle  into  the  water 

“Behind  the  rock,  Tom,  behind  the  rock!”  Harry  ex- 
claimed as  he  swept  the  stern  round.  Tom  paddled  with 
all  his  might,  and  the  canoe  headed  up  stream.  Quickly  as 
the  movement  was  done,  the  boat  was  some  twelve  yards 
below  the  rock  as  she  came  round  with  her  nose  just  in  the 
lower  edge  of  the  eddy  behind  it,  while  from  either  side 
the  current  closed  in  on  her.  Straining  every  nerve  the 
three  paddlers  worked  as  for  life.  At  first  Tom  thought 
that  the  glancing  waters  would  sweep  her  down,  but  inch 
by  inch  they  gained,  and  drove  the  boat  forward  from  the 
grasp  of  the  current  into  the  back  eddy,  until  suddenly,  as  if 
released  from  a vice,  she  sprang  forward.  Never  in  his  life 
had  Tom  exerted  himself  so  greatly.  His  eyes  were  fixed 
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on  the  rock  in  front  of  him,  where  Hunting  Dog  was  cling- 
ing with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  supported 
Jerry’s  head  above  water.  He  gave  a shout  of  joy  as  the 
chief  swept  the  head  of  the  canoe  round,  just  as  it  touched 
the  rock,  and  laid  her  broadside  to  it. 

“ Stick  your  paddle  between  two  points  of  the  rock,  Tom,” 
Harry  shouted,  “while  the  chief  and  I get  them  in.  Sit 
well  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  boat.” 

With  considerable  difficulty  Jerry,  who  was  insensible, 
was  lifted  into  the  boat.  As  soon  as  he  was  laid  down 
Hunting  Dog  made  his  way  hand  over  hand  on  the  gunwale 
until  close  to  the  stern,  where  he  swung  himself  into  the 
boat  without  difficulty. 

“Have  you  seen  Sam?”  Harry  asked. 

The  young  Indian  shook  his  head.  “ Sam  one  side  of  the 
boat,”  he  said,  “Jerry  and  Hunting  Dog  the  other.  Boat 
went  down  that  chute  between  those  rocks  above.  Only 
just  room  for  it.  Jerry  was  knocked  off  by  rock.  Hunting 
Dog  was  near  the  stern,  there  was  room  for  him.  He 
caught  Jerry’s  hunting-shirt,  but  could  not  hold  on  to  boat. 
When  came  down  here  made  jump  at  corner  of  rock.  Could 
not  hold  on,  but  current  swept  him  into  eddy.  Then  swam 
here  and  held  on,  and  kept  calling.  Knew  his  brothers  would 
come  down  soon.” 

“Here  is  a spare  paddle,”  Harry  said,  as  he  pulled  one 
out  from  below  the  network,  “ there  is  not  a moment  to 
lose.  Keep  your  eyes  open,  chief.”  Again  the  boat  moved 
down  the  stream.  With  four  paddles  going  the  steersman 
had  somewhat  more  control  over  her,  but  as  she  flew  down 
the  seething  water,  glanced  past  rocks  and  sprang  over  falls, 
Tom  expected  her  to  capsize  every  moment.  At  last  he 
saw  below  them  a stretch  of  quiet  water,  and  two  or  three 
minutes  later  they  were  floating  upon  it,  and  as  if  by  a 
common  impulse  all  ceased  rowing. 
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“ Thanks  be  to  God  for  having  preserved  us,”  Harry  said 
reverently.  “We  are  half-full  of  water;  another  five  minutes 
of  that  work  and  it  would  have  been  all  over  with  us.  Do 
you  see  any  signs  of  the  canoe,  chief?” 

The  chief  pointed  to  a ledge  of  rock  extending  out  into 
the  stream.  “ Canoe  there,”  he  said.  They  paddled  across 
to  it.  After  what  the  young  Indian  had  said  they  had  no 
hopes  of  finding  Sam  with  it,  but  Harry  gave  a deep  sigh 
as  he  stepped  out  on  to  the  ledge. 

“Another  gone,”  he  said.  “How  many  of  us  will  get 
through  this  place  alive?  Let  us  carry  Jerry  ashore.” 
There  was  a patch  of  sand  swept  up  by  the  eddy  below  the 
rock,  and  here  Jerry  was  taken  out  and  laid  down.  He 
moaned  as  they  lifted  him. 

“ Easy  with  him,”  Harry  said.  “ Steady  with  that  arm.  I 
think  he  has  a shoulder  broken,  as  well  as  this  knock  on  the 
head  that  has  stunned  him.” 

As  soon  as  he  was  laid  down  Harry  cut  open  his  shirt  on 
the  shoulder.  “ Broken,”  he  said  shortly.  “ Now,  chief,  I 
know  that  you  are  a good  hand  at  this  sort  of  thing.  How 
had  this  better  be  bandaged?” 

“Want  something  soft  first.” 

Tom  ran  to  the  canoe,  brought  out  the  little  canvas  sack 
in  which  he  carried  his  spare  flannel  shirt,  and  brought  it 
to  the  chief.  The  latter  tore  off  a piece  of  stuff  and  rolled 
it  into  a wad.  “Want  two  pieces  of  wood,”  he  said,  hold- 
ing his  hands  about  a foot  apart  to  show  the  length  he 
required.  Harry  fetched  a spare  paddle,  and  split  a strip 
off  each  side  of  the  blade.  The  chief  nodded  as  he  took 
them.  “Good,”  he  said.  He  tore  off  two  more  strips  of 
flannel  and  wrapped  them  round  the  splints,  then  with 
Harry’s  aid  he  placed  the  shoulder  in  its  natural  position, 
laid  the  wad  of  flannel  on  the  top  of  it,  and  over  this  put 
the  two  splints.  The  whole  was  kept  in  its  place  by  flannel 
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bandages,  and  the  arm  was  fastened  firmly  across  the  body, 
so  that  it  could  not  be  moved.  Then  the  little  keg  of 
brandy  was  brought  out  of  the  canoe,  a spoonful  poured 
into  the  pannikin,  with  half  as  much  water,  and  allowed 
to  trickle  between  Jerry’s  lips,  while  a wad  of  wet  flannel 
was  placed  on  his  head. 

“ There  is  nothing  more  we  can  do  for  him  at  present,” 
Harry  said.  “Now  we  will  right  the  other  boat,  and  get 
all  the  things  out  to  dry.” 

Three  or  four  pounds  of  flour  were  found  to  be  com- 
pletely soaked  with  water,  but  the  main  store  was  safe,  as 
the  bag  was  sewn  up  in  bear-skin.  This  was  only  opened 
occasionally  to  take  out  two  or  three  days’  supply,  and 
then  carefully  closed  again.  On  landing,  Hunting  Dog  had 
at  once  started  in  search  of  drift-wood,  and  by  this  time  a 
fire  was  blazing.  A piece  of  bear’s  fat  was  placed  in  the 
frying-pan,  and  the  wetted  flour  was  at  once  fried  into  thin 
cakes,  which  were  tough  and  tasteless;  but  the  supply  was 
too  precious  to  allow  of  an  ounce  being  wasted.  Some 
slices  of  the  flesh  of  the  big-horn  were  cooked. 

“What  is  my  white  brother  going  to  do?”  the  chief  asked 
Harry. 

“ There  is  nothing  to  do  that  I can  see,  chief,  but  to  keep 
on  pegging  away.  We  agreed  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  find  our  way  over  these  barren  mountains. 
That  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  now  that  one  of  our  number 
cannot  walk.  There  is  no  choice  left,  we  have  got  to  go  on.” 

“ Leaping  Horse  understand  that,”  the  chief  said.  “ He 
meant  would  you  take  both  canoes?  One  is  big  enough 
to  take  five.” 

“ Quite  big  enough,  chief,  but  it  would  be  deeper  in  the 
water,  and  the  heavier  it  is  the  harder  it  will  bump  against 
any  rock  it  meets;  the  lighter  they  are  the  better.  You 
see,  this  other  canoe,  which  I daresay  struck  a dozen  times 
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on  its  way  down,  shows  no  signs  of  damage  except  the  two 
rents  in  the  skin,  that  we  can  mend  in  a few  minutes. 
Another  thing  is,  two  boats  are  absolutely  necessary  for  this 
work  of  letting  down  by  ropes,  of  which  we  may  expect  plenty 
more.  If  we  had  only  one,  we  should  be  obliged  to  run  every 
rapid.  The  only  extra  trouble  that  it  will  give  us  is  at  the 
portages.  I think  we  had  better  stay  here  for  two  or  three 
days,  so  as  to  give  Jerry  a chance  of  coming  round.  No  doubt 
we  could  carry  him  over  the  portages  just  as  we  can  carry 
the  boats,  but  after  such  a knock  on  the  head  as  he  has  had, 
it  is  best  that  he  should  be  kept  quiet  for  a bit.  If  his  skull 
is  not  cracked  he  won’t  be  long  in  getting  round.  He  is  as 
hard  as  nails,  and  will  pull  round  in  the  tenth  of  the  time 
it  would  take  a man  in  the  towns  to  get  over  such  a knock. 
It  is  a pity  the  halt  is  not  in  a better  place.  There  is  not  a 
shadow  of  a chance  of  finding  game  among  these  crags  and 
bare  rocks.” 

From  time  to  time  fresh  water  was  applied  to  the  wad  of 
flannel  round  Jerry’s  head. 

“Is  there  any  chance,  do  you  think,  of  finding  poor  Sam’s 
body?” 

The  chief  shook  his  head.  “ No  shores  Avhere  it  could  be 
washed  up,  rocks  tear  it  to  pieces;  or  if  it  get  in  an  eddy, 
might  be  there  for  weeks.  No  see  Sam  any  more.” 

The  fire  was  kept  blazing  all  night,  and  they  took  it  by  turns 
to  sit  beside  Jerry  and  to  pour  occasionally  a little  brandy 
and  water  between  his  lips.  As  the  men  were  moving  about 
preparing  breakfast  the  next  morning  Jerry  suddenly  opened 
his  eyes.  He  looked  at  Tom,  who  was  sitting  beside  him. 

“ Time  to  get  up?”  he  asked.  “ Why  did  you  not  wake 
me?”  And  he  made  an  effort  to  move.  Tom  put  his  hand 
on  him. 

“ Lie  still,  Jerry.  You  have  had  a knock  on  the  head, 
but  you  are  all  right  now.” 
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The  miner  lay  quiet.  His  eyes  wandered  confusedly  over 
the  figures  of  the  others,  who  had,  when  they  heard  his  voice, 
gathered  round  him. 

“What  in  thunder  is  the  matter  with  me?”  he  asked. 
“What  is  this  thing  on  my  head1?  What  is  the  matter  with 
my  arm,  I don’t  seem  able  to  move  it?” 

“It  is  the  knock  you  have  had,  Jerry,”  Harry  said  cheer- 
fully. “You  have  got  a bump  upon  your  head  half  as  big  as 
a cocoa-nut,  and  you  have  damaged  your  shoulder.  You  have 
got  a wet  flannel  on  your  head,  and  the  chief  has  bandaged 
your  arm.  I expect  your  head  will  be  all  right  in  a day 
or  two,  but  I reckon  you  won’t  be  able  to  use  your  arm  for 
a bit.” 

Jerry  lay  quiet  without  speaking  for  a few  minutes,  then 
he  said:  “Oh,  I remember  now;  we  were  capsized.  I had 
hold  of  the  canoe,  and  I remember  seeing  a rock  just"  ahead. 
I suppose  I knocked  against  it.” 

“That  was  it,  mate.  Hunting  Dog  let  go  his  hold  and 
caught  you,  and  managed  to  get  into  an  eddy  and  cling  to 
the  rocks  till  we  came  down  and  took  you  on  board.” 

Jerry  held  out  his  hand  to  the  Indian.  “ Thankee,”  he 
said.  “ I owe  you  one,  Hunting  Dog.  If  I ever  get  the 
chance  you  can  reckon  on  me  sure,  whatever  it  is.  But 
where  is  Sam?  Why  ain’t  he  here?” 

“ Sam  has  gone  under,  mate,”  Harry  replied.  “ That  chute 
you  went  down  was  only  just  wide  enough  for  the  boat  to 
go  through,  and  no  doubt  he  was  knocked  off  it  at  the 
same  time  as  you  were;  but  as  the  Indian  was  on  your 
side,  he  saw  nothing  of  Sam.  I reckon  he  sank  at  once,  just 
as  you  would  have  done  if  Hunting  Dog  hadn’t  been  behind 
you.” 

Jerry  made  no  reply,  but  as  he  lay  still,  with  his  eyes 
closed,  some  big  tears  made  their  way  through  the  lids  and 
rolled  down  his  bronzed  face.  The  others  thought  it  best 
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to  leave  him  by  himself,  and  continued  their  preparations 
for  breakfast. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

BACK  TO  DENVER. 

WHEN  are  you  going  to  make  a start  again?”  Jerry 
asked,  after  drinking  a pannikin  of  tea. 

“We  are  not  going  on  to-day;  perhaps  not  to-morrow. 
It  will  depend  on  how  you  get  on.” 

“ I shall  be  a nuisance  to  you  anyway,”the  miner  said,  “and 
it  would  be  a dog-goned  sight  the  best  way  to  leave  me  here ; 
but  I know  you  won’t  do  that,  so  it  ain’t  no  use  my  asking 
you.  I expect  I shall  be  all  right  to-morrow  except  for  this 
shoulder,  but  just  now  my  head  is  buzzing  as  if  there  was  a 
swarm  of  wild  bees  inside.” 

“ You  will  be  all  the  better  when  you  have  had  a good 
sleep;  I reckon  we  could  all  do  a bit  that  way.  Young 
Tom  and  Hunting  Dog  are  going  to  try  a bit  of  fishing 
with  those  hooks  of  yours.  We  talked  about  it  when  we 
started,  you  know,  but  we  have  not  done  anything  until 
now.  We  want  a change  of  food  badly.  We  may  be  a 
month  going  down  this  canon  for  anything  I know,  and  if  it 
keeps  on  like  this  there  ain’t  a chance  of  seeing  a head  of 
game.  It  ought  to  be  a good  place  for  fish  at  the  foot  of 
the  rapids — that  is,  if  there  are  any  fish  here,  and  I reckon 
there  should  be  any  amount  of  them.  If  they  do  catch 
some,  we  will  wait  here  till  we  can  dry  a good  stock.  We 
have  nothing  now  but  the  dried  flesh  and  some  of  the  big- 
horn. There  ain’t  above  twenty  pounds  of  flour  left,  and 
we  could  clear  up  all  there  is  in  the  boat  in  a week.  So  you 
need  not  worry  that  you  are  keeping  us.” 
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Half  an  hour  later  Hunting  Dog  and  Tom  put  out  in  one 
of  the  canoes,  and  paddling  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids  let  the 
lines  drop  overboard,  the  hooks  being  baited  with  meat.  It 
was  not  many  minutes  before  the  Indian  felt  a sharp  pull. 
There  was  no  occasion  to  play  the  fish,  for  the  line  was 
strong  enough  to  hold  a shark,  and  a trout  of  six  lbs.  weight 
was  soon  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

“My  turn  now,’’  Tom  said;  and  the  Indian  with  a smile 
took  the  paddle  from  his  hand,  and  kept  the  boat  up  stream 
while  Tom  attended  to  the  lines.  Fish  after  fish  was 
brought  up  in  rapid  succession,  and  when  about  mid-day  a 
call  from  below  told  them  that  it  was  time  for  dinner,  they 
had  some  thirty  fish  averaging  five  pounds  weight  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boat. 

There  was  a shout  of  satisfaction  from  Harry  as  he  looked 
down  into  the  canoe,  and  even  the  chief  gave  vent  to  a 
grunt  that  testified  his  pleasure. 

“Hand  me  up  four  of  them,  Tom;  I did  not  know  how 
much  I wanted  a change  of  food  till  my  eyes  lit  on  those 
beauties.  We  saw  you  pulling  them  out,  but  I did  not 
expect  it  was  going  to  be  as  good  as  this.” 

The  fish  were  speedily  split  open,  and  laid  on  ramrods 
over  the  fire. 

“ I reckon  you  will  want  another  one  for  me,”  Jerry,  who 
had  been  asleep  since  they  started,  remarked.  “ I don’t 
know  that  I am  good  for  one  as  big  as  those,  but  I reckon 
I can  pick  a bit  anyhow.” 

A small  fish  was  put  on  with  the  others,  and  as  soon  as 
they  were  grilled,  all  set  to  at  what  seemed  to  Tom  the  best 
meal  he  had  ever  eaten  in  his  life.  He  thought  when  he 
handed  them  to  Harry  that  two  would  have  been  amply 
sufficient  for  them  all,  but  he  found  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
disposing  of  a whole  one  single-handed. 

“ Now,  Tom,  the  chief  and  I will  take  our  turn  while  you 
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and  Hunting  Dog  prepare  your  catch.  He  will  show  you 
how  to  do  it,  it  is  simple  enough.  Cut  off  the  heads,  split 
and  clean  them,  run  a skewer  through  to  keep  them  flat, 
and  then  lay  them  on  that  rock  in  the  sun  to  dry.  Or 
wait,  I will  rig  up  a line  between  two  of  the  rocks  for  you 
to  hang  them  on.  There  is  not  much  wind,  but  what  there 
is  will  dry  them  better  than  if  they  were  laid  flat.” 

Jerry  went  off  to  sleep  again  as  soon  as  the  meal  was 
finished,  and  the  bandages  round  his  head  re-wetted.  The 
paddle  from  which  the  strips  had  been  cut  furnished  wood 
for  the  skewers,  and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  the  fish 
were  all  hanging  on  a line.  Twenty-two  more  were  brought 
in  at  sunset.  Some  of  these,  after  being  treated  like  the 
others,  were  hung  in  the  smoke  of  the  fire,  while  the  rest 
were  suspended  like  the  first  batch. 

The  next  morning  Jerry  was  able  to  move  about,  and  the 
fishing  went  on  all  day,  and  by  night  a quantity,  considered 
sufficient,  had  been  brought  ashore. 

“ There  are  over  four  hundred  pounds  altogether,”  Harry 
said,  “ though  by  the  time  they  are  dried  they  won’t  be 
more  than  half  that  weight.  Two  pounds  of  dried  fish  a man 
is  enough  to  keep  him  going,  and  they  will  last  us  twenty 
days  at  that  rate,  and  it  will  be  hard  luck  if  we  don’t  find 
something  to  help  it  out  as  we  go  down.” 

They  stopped  another  day  to  allow  the  drying  to  be  com- 
pleted. The  fish  were  taken  down  and  packed  on  board 
that  evening,  and  at  daylight  they  were  afloat  again.  For 
the  next  ten  days  their  labours  were  continuous.  They 
passed  several  rapids  as  bad  as  the  one  that  had  cost  them 
so  dear;  but  as  they  gained  experience  they  became  more 
skilful  in  letting  down  the  boats.  Some  days  only  two  or 
three  miles  were  gained,  on  others  they  made  as  much 
as  twelve.  At  last  they  got  out  of  the  granite;  beyond 
this  the  task  was  much  easier,  and  on  the  fifteenth  day 
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after  leaving  their  fishing-ground,  they  emerged  from  the 
canon. 

By  this  time  Jerry  had  perfectly  recovered,  and  was  with 
great  difficulty  persuaded  to  keep  his  arm  bandaged.  He 
had  chafed  terribly  at  first  at  his  helplessness,  and  at  being 
unable  to  take  any  share  in  the  heavy  labours  of  the  others; 
but  after  the  rapids  were  passed  he  was  more  contented, 
and  sat  quietly  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  smoking,  while 
Harry  and  Tom  paddled,  the  two  Indians  forming  the 
crew  of  the  other  canoe.  The  diet  of  fish  had  been  varied 
by  bear’s  flesh,  Leaping  Horse  having  shot  a large  brown 
bear  soon  after  they  got  through  the  rapids.  A shout  of 
joy  was  raised  by  the  three  whites  as  they  issued  from  the 
gorge  into  a quiet  valley,  through  which  the  river  ran,  a 
broad  tranquil  stream.  Even  the  Indians  were  stirred  to 
wave  their  paddles  above  their  heads  and  to  give  a ringing 
whoop  as  their  companions  cheered.  The  boats  were  headed 
for  the  shore,  and  the  camp  was  formed  near  a large  clump 
of  bushes. 

Their  joy  at  their  deliverance  from  the  dangers  of  the 
canon  was  dashed  only  by  the  thought  of  the  loss  of  their 
two  comrades.  The  next  day  three  short  canons  were 
passed  through,  but  these  presented  no  difficulties,  and  in 
the  afternoon  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Yirgen, 
and  continuing  their  journey  arrived  five  days  later  at  Fort 
Mojarve.  This  was  a rising  settlement,  for  it  was  here  that 
the  traders’  route  between  Los  Angelos  and  Sante  F6  crossed 
the  Colorado.  Their  appearance  passed  almost  unnoticed, 
for  a large  caravan  had  arrived  that  afternoon  and  was 
starting  east  the  next  morning. 

“We  had  best  hold  our  tongues  about  it  altogether/’ 
Harry  said,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the  caravan  was  going 
on  the  next  morning.  “ In  the  first  place  they  won’t  believe 
us,  and  that  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  trouble ; and  in  the 
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next  place  we  should  be  worried  out  of  our  lives  with  ques- 
tions. Besides,  we  have  got  to  get  a fresh  outfit,  for  we  are 
pretty  near  in  rags,  and  to  buy  horses,  food,  and  kit.  We 
can  leave  the  boats  on  the  shore,  no  one  is  likely  to  come 
near  them.” 

“I  will  stop  and  look  after  them,”  Tom  said.  “There 
are  the  saddles,  buffalo -robes,  blankets,  and  ammunition. 
This  shirt  is  in  rags,  and  the  last  moccasins  Hunting  Dog 
made  me  are  pretty  nearly  cut  to  pieces  by  the  rocks.  I 
would  rather  stay  here  and  look  after  the  boats  than  go  into 
the  village;  besides,  it  will  save  you  the  trouble  of  carrying 
all  these  bags  of  gold  about  with  you.” 

Harry  nodded,  cut  two  of  the  little  bags  free  from  their 
lashings  and  dropped  them  into  his  pocket,  and  then  went 
up  to  the  Fort  with  Jerry  and  the  Indians.  Tom  cut  the 
other  bags  loose  and  put  them  on  the  ground  beside  him, 
threw  a buffalo-robe  over  them,  and  then  sat  for  some  hours 
watching  the  quiet  river  and  thinking  over  all  they  had  gone 
through.  It  was  almost  dark  when  the  others  returned. 

“ It  has  taken  us  some  time,  Tom,”  his  uncle  said  as  they 
threw  some  bundles  down  beside  him;  “the  stores  and 
clothes  were  easy  enough,  but  we  had  a lot  of  trouble  to 
find  horses.  However,  we  did  not  mind  much  what  we 
paid  for  them,  and  the  traders  were  ready  to  sell  a few  at 
the  prices  we  offered.  So  we  have  got  five  riding  horses 
and  two  pack-ponies,  which  will  be  enough  for  us.  That 
bundle  is  your  lot,  riding  breeches  and  boots,  three  pairs  of 
stockings,  two  flannel  shirts,  a Mexican  hat,  and  a silk  neck 
handkerchief.  We  may  as  well  change  at  once  and  go  up 
to  the  village.” 

The  change  was  soon  effected.  Harry  and  Jerry  Curtis 
had  clothes  similar  to  those  they  had  bought  for  Tom, 
while  the  Indians  wore  over  their  shirts  new  deer-skin  em- 
broidered hunting-shirts,  and  had  fringed  Mexican  leggings 
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instead  of  breeches  and  boots.  They,  too,  had  procured  Mexi- 
can sombreros.  Taking  their  rifles  and  pistols,  and  hiding 
their  stock  of  ammunition,  the  gold,  and  their  buffalo-robes 
and  blankets,  they  went  up  to  the  village.  It  was  by  this 
time  quite  dark;  the  houses  were  all  lit  up,  and  the  drinking- 
shops  crowded  with  the  teamsters,  who  seemed  bent  on 
making  a night  of  it,  this  being  the  last  village  through 
which  they  would  pass  until  their  arrival  at  Santa  Fe. 

They  slept  as  usual,  wrapped  up  in  their  buffalo-robes  by 
the  side  of  the  boats,  as  all  agreed  that  this  was  preferable 
to  a close  room  in  a Mexican  house. 

They  were  all  a-foot  as  soon  as  daylight  broke,  and  went 
up  and  breakfasted  at  a fonda,  Tom  enjoying  the  Mexican 
cookery  after  the  simple  diet  he  had  been  accustomed  to. 
Then  they  went  to  the  stable  where  the  horses,  which  were 
strong  serviceable-looking  animals,  had  been  placed,  and  put 
on  their  saddles  and  bridles. 

The  pack-horses  were  then  laden  with  flour,  tea,  sugar, 
bacon,  and  other  necessaries.  By  the  time  all  was  ready 
the  caravan  was  just  starting.  Harry  had  spoken  the  after- 
noon before  to  two  of  its  leaders,  and  said  that  he  and 
four  companions  would  be  glad  to  ride  with  them  to 
Santa  F6.  Permission  was  readily  granted,  the  traders  be- 
ing pleased  at  the  accession  of  five  well-armed  men;  for 
although  Indian  raids  were  comparatively  rare  along  this 
trail,  there  was  still  a certain  amount  of  danger  involved  in 
the  journey.  Some  hours  were  occupied  in  crossing  the 
river  in  two  heavy  ferry-boats,  and  the  process  would  have 
been  still  longer  had  not  half  the  waggons  been  sent  across 
on  the  previous  afternoon. 

The  long  journey  was  made  without  incident,  and  no 
Indians  were  met  with.  A few  deer  were  shot,  but  as  it 
was  now  late  in  the  autumn  the  scanty  herbage  on  the 
plains  was  all  withered  up,  and  the  game  had  for  the  most 
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part  moved  away  into  deep  valleys  where  they  could  obtain 
food. 

The  tale  of  their  passage  of  the  canons  was  told  more  than 
once,  but  although  it  was  listened  to  with  interest,  Harry 
perceived  that  it  was  not  really  believed.  That  they  had 
been  hunting,  had  been  attacked  by  Indians,  had  made  canoes 
and  passed  through  some  of  the  canons  was  credible  enough, 
but  that  they  should  have  traversed  the  whole  of  the  lower 
course  of  the  Colorado,  seemed  to  the  traders,  who  were  all 
men  experienced  in  the  country,  simply  incredible.  The 
party  stopped  at  Santa  F6  a few  days,  and  then  started 
north,  travelling  through  the  Mexican  villages,  and  finally 
striking  across  to  Denver.  At  Santa  F6  they  had  converted 
the  contents  of  their  bags  into  money,  which  had  been  equally 
shared  among  them.  The  Indians  were  not  willing  to 
accept  more  than  the  recognized  monthly  pay,  but  Harry 
would  not  hear  of  it. 

“ This  has  been  no  ordinary  business,  Leaping  Horse,”  he 
said  warmly;  “we  have  all  been  as  brothers  together,  and  for 
weeks  have  looked  death  in  the  face  every  hour,  and  we  must 
share  all  round  alike  in  the  gold  we  have  brought  back.  Gold 
is  just  as  useful  to  an  Indian  as  it  is  to  a white  man,  and 
when  you  add  this  to  the  hoard  you  spoke  of,  you  will  have 
enough  to  buy  as  many  horses  and  blankets  as  you  can  use 
all  your  lifetime,  and  to  settle  down  in  your  wigwam  and 
take  a wife  to  yourself  whenever  you  choose.  I fancy  from 
what  you  said,  Hunting  Dog  has  his  eye  on  one  of  the 
maidens  of  your  tribe.  Well,  he  can  buy  her  father’s  favour 
now.  The  time  is  coming,  chief,  when  the  Indians  of  the 
plains  will  have  to  take  to  white  men’s  ways.  The  buffaloes 
are  fast  dying  out,  and  in  a few  years  it  will  be  impossible 
to  live  by  hunting,  and  the  Indians  will  have  to  keep  cattle 
and  build  houses  and  live  as  we  do.  With  his  money  Hunt- 
ing Dog  could  buy  a tidy  ranche  with  a few  hundred  head 
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of  cattle.  Of  course,  he  can  hunt  as  much  as  he  likes  so  long 
as  there  is  any  game  left,  but  he  will  find  that  as  his  cattle 
increase,  he  will  have  plenty  to  look  after  at  home.” 

“We  will  take  the  gold  if  my  brother  wishes  it,”  the 
chief  replied  gravely.  “He  is  wise,  and  though  now  it 
seems  to  Leaping  Horse  that  red-skins  have  no  need  of 
gold,  it  may  be  that  some  day  he  and  Hunting  Dog  may  be 
glad  that  they  have  done  as  their  brother  wished.” 

“ Thank  you,  Leaping  Horse.  It  will  make  my  heart  glad 
when  I may  be  far  away  from  you  across  the  great  salt 
water  to  know  that  there  will  always  be  comfort  in  my 
brother’s  wigwam.” 

On  arriving  at  Denver  they  went  straight  to  the  Empire. 
As  they  entered  the  saloon  Pete  Hoskings  looked  hard  at 
them. 

“Straight  Harry,  by  thunder!”  he  shouted;  “and  Jerry 
Curtis,  and  young  Tom;  though  I would  not  have  known 
him  if  he  hadn’t  been  with  the  others.  Well,  this  air  a good 
sight  for  the  eyes,  and  to-morrow  Christmas-day.  I had 
begun  to  be  afeard  that  something  had  gone  wrong  with 
you,  I looked  for  news  from  you  nigh  three  months  ago.  I 
got  the  message  you  sent  me  in  the  spring,  and  I have 
asked  every  old  hand  who  came  along  east  since  the  end  of 
August,  if  there  had  been  any  news  of  you,  and  I began 
to  fear  that  you  had  been  rubbed  out  by  the  Utes.” 

“We  have  had  a near  escape  of  it,  Pete;  but  it  is  a long 
story.  Can  you  put  us  all  up?  You  know  Leaping  Horse, 
don’t  you?  The  other  is  his  nephew.” 

“ I should  think  I do  know  Leaping  Horse,”  Pete  said 
warmly,  and  went  across  and  shook  the  Indian’s  hand 
heartily. 

“ I was  looking  at  you  three,  and  did  not  notice  who  you 
had  with  you.  In  that  letter  the  chap  brought  me,  you 
said  that  the  chief  was  going  with  you,  and  Sam  Hicks  and 
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Ben  Gulston.  I did  not  know  them  so  well;  that  is,  I never 
worked  with  them,  though  they  have  stopped  here  many  a 
time.” 

“ They  have  gone  under,  Pete.  Sam  was  drowned  in  the 
Colorado,  Ben  shot  by  the  Navahoes.  We  have  all  had  some 
close  calls,  I can  tell  you.  Well  now,  can  you  put  us  up?” 

“ You  need  not  ask  such  a question  as  that,  Harry,”  Pete 
said  in  an  aggrieved  tone,  “ when  you  know  very  well  that 
if  the  place  was  chock-full,  I would  clear  the  crowd  out 
to  make  room  for  you.  There  are  three  beds  in  the  room 
over  this  that  will  do  for  you  three;  and  there  is  a room 
beside  it  as  Leaping  Horse  and  his  nephew  can  have,  though 
I reckon  they  won’t  care  to  sleep  on  the  beds.” 

“No  more  shall  we,  Pete.  We  have  been  fifteen  months 
and  more  sleeping  in  the  open,  and  we  would  rather  have 
our  buffalo-robes  and  blankets  than  the  softest  bed  in  the 
world.” 

“ You  must  have  had  a cold  time  of  it  the  last  three 
months  up  in  those  Ute  hills,  where  you  said  you  were 
going.” 

“We  left  there  five  months  ago,  Pete.  We  have  been 
down  as  low  as  Fort  Mojarve,  and  then  crossed  with  a 
caravan  of  traders  to  Santa  Fe.” 

Pete  began  pouring  out  the  liquor. 

“Oh,  you  won’t  take  one,  chief,  nor  the  young  brave. 
Yes;  I remember  you  do  not  touch  the  fire-water,  and  you 
may  be  sure  I won’t  press  you.  Well,  luck  to  you  all, 
and  right  glad  I am  to  see  you  again.  Ah!  here  is  my 
bar-tender.  Now  we  will  get  a good  fire  lit  in  another 
room  and  hurry  up  supper,  and  then  we  will  talk  it  all  over. 
You  have  put  your  horses  up,  I suppose?” 

“Yes;  we  knew  you  had  no  accommodation  that  way, 
Pete.” 

The  room  into  which  Pete  now  led  them  was  not  his  own 
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sanctum,  but  one  used  occasionally  when  a party  of  miners 
coming  in  from  the  hills  wanted  to  have  a feast  by  them- 
selves, or  when  customers  wished  to  talk  over  private 
business.  There  was  a table  capable  of  seating  some  twelve 
people,  a great  stove,  and  some  benches.  A negro  soon 
lighted  a large  fire ; then,  aided  by  a boy,  laid  the  table, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  they  sat  down  to  a good  meal. 
When  it  was  over,  Pete  said : 

“Lend  me  a hand,  Jerry,  to  push  this  table  aside,  then 
we  will  bring  the  benches  round  the  stove  and  hear  all 
about  it.  I told  the  bar-tender  that  I am  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed, and  that  if  anyone  wants  to  see  me  he  is  to  say 
that  he  has  got  to  wait  till  to-morrow,  for  that  I am  engaged 
on  important  business.  Here  are  brandy  and  whisky,  and 
tobacco  and  cigars,  and  coffee  for  the  chief  and  his  nephew/’ 

“I  think  you  may  say  for  all  of  us,  Pete,”  Harry  said. 
“After  being  a year  without  spirits,  Jerry,  Tom,  and  I 
have  agreed  to  keep  without  them.  We  wouldn’t  say  no 
to  you  when  you  asked  us  to  take  a drink,  and  we  have  not 
sworn  off,  but  Jerry  and  I have  agreed  that  we  have  both 
been  all  the  better  without  them,  and  mean  to  keep  to  it; 
and  as  for  Tom,  he  prefers  coffee.” 

“Do  as  you  please,”  Pete  said;  “I  am  always  glad  to 
hear  men  say  no.  I have  made  a lot  of  money  out  of  it,  but 
I have  seen  so  many  fellows  ruined  by  it  that  I am  always 
pleased  to  see  a man  give  up  drink.” 

“There  is  one  thing,  Pete,”  Tom  said,  “before  we  begin. 
We  left  our  bundles  of  robes  and  blankets  in  the  next  room, 
if  you  don’t  mind  I would  a deal  rather  spread  them  out 
here — and  I am  sure  the  chief  and  Hunting  Dog  would — 
and  squat  down  on  them,  instead  of  sitting  on  these  benches. 
It  is  a long  story  uncle  will  have  to  tell  you.” 

“We  will  fetch  ours  too,”  Harry  agreed.  “Benches  are 
all  well  enough  for  sitting  at  the  table  to  eat  one’s  dinner, 
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but  why  a man  should  sit  on  them  when  he  can  sit  on  the 
ground  is  more  than  I can  make  out.” 

Pete  nodded.  “ I will  have  my  rocking-chair  in,”  he  said, 
“ and  then  we  shall  be  fixed  up  for  the  evening.” 

The  arrangements  were  soon  made;  pipes  were  lighted; 
the  landlord  sat  in  his  chair  at  some  little  distance  back  from 
the  front  of  the  stove;  Tom  and  the  two  Indians  sat  on  their 
rugs  on  one  side;  Harry  and  Jerry  Curtis  completed  the 
semicircle  on  the  other. 

“Well,  in  the  first  place,  Pete,”  Harry  began,  “you  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  we  have  struck  it  rich — the  biggest 
thing  I have  ever  seen.  It  is  up  in  the  Ute  country.  We 
have  staked  out  a claim  for  you  next  our  own.  There  are 
about  five  hundred  pounds  of  samples  lying  at  Fort  Bridger, 
and  a bit  of  the  rock  we  crushed,  panned  out  five  hundred 
ounces  to  the  ton.” 

“You  don’t  say!”  Pete  exclaimed.  “If  there  is  much  of 
that  stuff,  Harry,  you  have  got  a bonanza.” 

“There  is  a good  bit  of  it  anyhow,  Pete.  It  is  a true 
vein,  and  though  it  is  not  all  like  that,  it  keeps  good 
enough.  Fifty  feet  back  we  found  it  run  twenty  ounces. 
That  is  on  the  surface,  we  can’t  say  how  it  goes  down  in  depth. 
Where  we  struck  it  on  the  face  it  was  about  fourteen  feet 
high,  and  the  lode  kept  its  width  for  that  depth  anyhow.” 

“ That  air  good  enough,”  the  landlord  said.  “ Now,  what 
do  you  reckon  on  doing?” 

“The  place  is  among  the  hills,  Pete,  and  the  Utes  are 
hostile,  and  went  very  nigh  rubbing  us  all  out.  We  reckon 
it  ought  to  be  worked  by  a party  of  thirty  men  at  least. 
They  ought  to  be  well  armed,  and  must  build  a sort  of  fort. 
I don’t  think  the  Utes  would  venture  to  attack  them  if 
they  were  of  that  strength.  There  is  a little  stream  runs 
close  to  the  vein,  and  if  it  were  dammed  up  it  would  drive 
a couple  of  stamps,  which,  with  a concentrator  and  tables 
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and  blankets,  would  be  quite  enough  for  such  stuff  as  that. 
I reckon  fifteen  men  will  be  quite  enough  to  work,  and  to 
hold  the  fort.  The  other  fifteen  men  would  include  three 
or  four  hunters,  and  the  rest  would  go  backwards  and  for- 
wards to  Bridger  for  supplies,  and  to  take  the  gold  down. 
They  would  be  seven  or  eight  days  away  at  a time;  and  if 
there  should  be  trouble  with  the  red-skins  they  would 
always  be  back  before  those  at  the  fort  were  really  pressed. 
But  we  should  not  be  alone  long,  the  news  that  a rich 
thing  had  been  struck  would  bring  scores  of  miners  up  in 
no  time. 

“ We  have  taken  up  our  own  ten  claims,  which  will  in- 
clude, of  course,  the  rich  part.  Then  we  have  taken  up  the 
next  eight  or  ten  claims  for  our  friends.  As  I said,  we  put 
yours  next  to  ours.  We  have  not  registered  them  yet,  but 
that  will  be  the  first  job;  and  of  course  you  and  the  others 
will  each  have  to  put  a man  on  your  claims  to  hold  them. 
The  lode  shows  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek,  though  not  so 
rich;  still  plenty  good  enough  to  work.  But  as  we  shall  prac- 
tically get  all  the  water,  the  lode  cannot  be  worked  by  any- 
one but  ourselves.  Still  the  gravel  is  rich  all  down  the  creek, 
as  rich  as  anything  I have  seen  in  California,  and  will  be  sure 
to  be  taken  up  by  miners  as  soon  as  we  are  at  work.  So 
there  will  be  no  real  danger  of  trouble  from  the  Indians 
then.  What  we  propose  is  this.  We  don’t  want  to  sell 
out,  we  think  it  is  good  enough  to  hold,  but  we  want  to 
get  a company  to  find  the  money  for  getting  up  the  machin- 
ery, building  a strong  block-house  with  a palisade,  laying 
in  stores,  and  working  the  place.  Jerry,  Tom,  and  I would 
of  course  be  in  command,  at  any  rate  for  the  first  year  or 
so,  when  the  rich  stuff  was  being  worked.” 

“ How  much  money  do  you  think  it  will  want,  and  what 
share  do  you  think  of  giving,  Harry?” 

“Well,  I should  say  fifty  thousand  dollars,  though  I believe 
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half  that  would  he  enough.  Not  a penny  would  be  required 
after  the  first  ton  of  rock  goes  through  the  stamps.  But  we 
should  have  to  take  the  stamps  and  ironwork  from  the 
railway  terminus  to  Bridger,  and  then  down.  We  might 
calculate  on  a month  or  six  weeks  in  getting  up  the  fort, 
making  the  leat  and  water-wheel,  putting  up  the  machinery, 
and  laying  down  the  flumes.  Say  two  months  from  the 
time  we  leave  Bridger  to  the  time  we  begin  to  work.  There 
would  be  the  pay  of  the  men  all  that  time,  the  cost  of 
transporting  stores,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  so  it  would 
be  better  to  say  fifty  thousand  dollars.  What  share  ought 
we  to  offer  for  that?” 

“Well,  if  you  could  bring  that  five  hundredweight  of 
stuff  here  and  get  it  crushed  up,  and  it  turns  out  as  good  as 
you  say,  I could  get  you  the  money  in  twenty-four  hours. 
I would  not  mind  going  half  of  it  myself,  and  I should  say 
that  a quarter  share  would  be  more  than  good  enough.” 

“Well,  we  thought  of  a third,  Pete.” 

“Well,  if  you  say  a third  you  may  consider  that  part  of 
the  business  is  done.  You  won’t  be  able  to  apply  for  claims 
in  the  names  of  Sam  and  Ben,  and  if  you  did  it  would  be 
no  good,  because  they  could  not  assign  them  over  to  the 
company.  There  are  eight  claims  without  them,  and  the  one 
you  have  put  down  in  my  name  is  nine.  Well,  I can  get 
say  eleven  men  in  this  place,  who  will  give  you  an  assign- 
ment of  their  claims  for  five  dollars  apiece.  That  is  done 
every  day.  I just  say  to  them,  I am  registering  a share  in 
your  name  in  the  Tom  Cat  Mine,  write  an  assignment  to  me 
of  it  and  I am  good  for  five  dollars’  worth  of  liquor,  take  it 
out  as  you  like.  The  thing  is  as  easy  as  falling  off  a log. 
Well,  what  are  you  thinking  of  doing  next?” 

“We  shall  buy  a light  waggon  and  team  to-morrow  or 
next  day  and  drive  straight  over  to  Bridger,  then  we  shall 
go  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  register  our  claims  at  the  mining- 
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office  there.  We  need  not  give  the  locality  very  precisely. 
Indeed,  we  could  not  describe  it  ourselves  so  that  any  one 
could  find  it,  and  nobody  would  go  looking  for  it  before 
spring  comes  and  the  snow  clears.  Besides,  there  are  scores 
of  wild-cat  claims  registered  every  year.  Until  they  turn 
out  good  no  one  thinks  anything  of  them.  When  we  have 
got  that  done  we  will  go  back  to  Bridger,  and  fetch  the 
rock  over  here.  We  will  write  to-morrow  to  Pittsburg  for 
the  mining  outfit,  for  all  the  ironwork  of  the  stamps,  the 
concentrator,  and  everything  required,  with  axes,  picks,  and 
shovels,  blasting  tools  and  powder,  to  be  sent  as  far  as  they 
have  got  the  railway.” 

“But  they  will  want  the  money  with  the  order,  Harry,” 
Pete  said  in  a tone  of  surprise. 

“They  will  have  the  money.  We  washed  the  gravel  for 
a couple  of  months  before  the  Utes  lit  on  us,  and  after  buy- 
ing horses  and  a fresh  outfit  for  us  all  at  Fort  Mojarve,  we 
have  between  us  got  something  like  five  thousand  dollars  in 
gold  and  greenbacks.” 

“ Jee-hoshaphat!”  Pete  exclaimed;  “that  was  good  indeed 
for  two  months’  work.  Well,  look  here,  there  is  no  hurry 
for  a few  days  about  your  starting  back  to  Bridger.  Here 
we  are  now,  nearly  at  the  end  of  December.  It  will  take 
you  a month  to  get  there,  say  another  fortnight  to  go  on 
to  Salt  Lake  City  and  register  your  claim  and  get  back  to 
Bridger,  then  it  would  be  a month  getting  back  here  again : 
that  would  take  you  to  the  middle  of  March.  Well,  you 
see  it  would  be  pretty  nigh  the  end  of  April  before  you 
were  back  at  Bridger,  then  you  would  have  to  get  your 
waggons  and  your  men,  and  that  would  be  too  late  altogether. 

“ You  have  got  to  pick  your  miners  carefully,  I can  tell 
you ; and  it  is  not  a job  to  be  done  in  a hurry.  When 
they  see  what  gold  there  is  in  the  rock  they  will  soon  set 
to  work  washing  the  gravel,  and  the  day  they  do  they  will 
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chuck  up  your  work  altogether.  I will  tell  you  what  I 
would  rather  do,  and  that  is,  pick  up  green  hands  from  the 
east.  There  are  scores  of  them  here  now ; men  who  have 
come  as  far  as  this,  and  can’t  start  west  till  the  snows  melt. 
You  need  not  think  anything  more  about  the  money.  You 
tell  me  what  you  crushed  is  a fair  sample  of  that  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  that  is  quite  good  enough  for  me,  and  the 
gravel  being  so  rich  is  another  proof  of  what  the  lode  was 
when  the  stream  cut  through  it.  I can  put  the  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  down,  and  there  are  plenty  of  men  here 
who  will  take  my  word  for  the  affair  and  plank  their  money 
down  too.  If  there  weren’t  I would  put  a mortgage  on  my 
houses,  so  that  matter  is  done.  To-morrow  I will  get  the 
men  whose  names  you  are  to  give  in  for  a claim  each;  it 
will  be  time  in  another  two  months  to  begin  to  look  about 
for  some  steady  chaps  from  the  east,  farmers’  sons  and  such 
like.  That  is,  if  you  think  that  plan  is  a good  one.  I 
mean  to  see  this  thing  through,  and  I shall  go  with  you 
myself,  and  we  three  can  do  the  blasting.” 

u We  shall  be  wanted  to  look  after  the  stamps  and  pans,” 
Harry  said.  “We  had  best  get  three  or  four  old  hands  for 
the  rock.” 

“ Yes,  that  is  best,”  Pete  said.  “ Between  us  it  is  hard 
if  we  can’t  lay  our  hands  upon  men  we  can  trust,  and  who 
will  give  us  their  word  to  stay  with  us  if  we  offer  them  six 
dollars  a day.” 

“We  might  offer  them  ten  dollars,”  Harry  said,  “without 
hurting  ourselves;  but  we  can  say  six  dollars  to  begin  with, 
and  put  some  more  on  afterwards.” 

“There  is  old  Mat  Morgan,”  Jerry  put  in.  “I  don’t 
know  whether  he  is  about  here  now.  I would  trust  him. 
He  is  getting  old  for  prospecting  among  the  hills  now,  but 
he  is  as  good  a miner  as  ever  swung  a sledge-hammer,  and 
as  straight  as  they  make  them.” 
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“ Yes,  he  is  a good  man,”  Pete  agreed.  And  after  some 
talk  they  settled  upon  three  others,  all  of  whom,  Pete  said, 
were  either  in  the  town  or  would  be  coming  in  shortly. 

“ Now,  you  stop  here  for  a week  or  two,  or  a month  if  you 
like,  Harry,  then  you  can  go  to  Salt  Lake  City  as  you  propose, 
and  then  go  back  to  Bridger.  If  as  you  pass  through  you 
send  me  five-and-twenty  pounds  of  that  rock  by  express, 
it  will  make  it  easier  for  me  to  arrange  the  money  affair. 
When  you  get  back  you  might  crush  the  rest  up  and  send  me 
word  what  it  has  panned  out,  then  later  on  you  can  go  down 
again  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  buy  the  waggons  and  flour 
and  bacon,  and  take  them  back  to  Bridger.  When  March 
comes  in,  I will  start  from  here  with  some  waggons.  We 
want  them  to  take  the  machinery,  and  powder  and  tools, 
and  the  tea  and  coffee  and  things  like  that,  of  which  we 
will  make  a list,  on  to  Bridger,  with  the  four  men  we  pick 
out,  if  I can  get  them  all;  if  not,  some  others  in  their  place, 
and  a score  of  young  emigrants.  I shall  have  no  difficulty 
in  picking  out  sober,  steady  chaps,  for  in  a place  like  this  I 
can  find  out  about  their  habits  before  I engage  them.  How- 
ever, there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  settle  all  those  points. 
Now,  let  us  hear  all  about  your  adventures.  I have  not 
heard  about  you  since  Tom  left,  except  that  he  wrote  me  a 
short  letter  from  Bridger  saying  that  you  had  passed  the 
winter  up  among  the  mountains  by  the  Big  Wind  River. 
That  you  had  had  troubles  with  the  Indians,  and  hadn’t 
been  able  to  do  much  trapping  or  looking  for  gold.” 

‘‘Well,  we  will  tell  it  between  us,”  Harry  said,  “for  it  is 
a long  yarn.” 

It  was,  indeed,  past  midnight  before  the  story  was  all 
told.  Long  before  it  was  finished  the  two  Indians  had 
taken  up  their  rugs  and  gone  up  to  their  room,  and 
although  the  other  three  had  taken  by  turns  to  tell  the 
tale  of  their  adventures,  they  were  all  hoarse  with  speaking 
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by  the  time  they  got  through.  Pete  had  often  stopped 
them  to  ask  questions  at  various  points  where  the  narrators 
had  been  inclined  to  cut  the  story  short. 

“ That  beats  all,”  he  said,  when  they  brought  it  to  an 
end.  “ Only  to  think  that  you  have  gone  down  the 
Grand  Canon.  I would  not  have  minded  being  with  you 
when  you  were  fighting  the  ’Rappahoes  or  the  Utes,  but  I 
would  not  try  going  down  the  canons  for. all  the  gold  in 
California.  Well,  look  here,  boys,  I know  that  what  you 
tell  me  is  gospel  truth,  and  all  the  men  who  know  you  well, 
will  believe  every  word  you  say,  but  I would  not  tell  the 
tale  to  strangers,  for  they  would  look  on  you  as  the  all- 
firedest  liars  in  creation.” 

“We  have  learnt  that  already,  Pete,”  Harry  laughed, 
“ and  we  mean  to  keep  it  to  ourselves,  at  any  rate  till  we 
have  got  the  mine  at  work.  People  may  not  believe  the 
story  of  a man  in  a red  shirt,  and,  mind  you,  I have  heard  a 
good  many  powerful  lies  told  round  a miner’s  fire,  but  when 
it  is  known  we  have  got  a wonderfully  rich  gold  mine,  I 
fancy  it  will  be  different.  The  men  would  say,  if  fellows 
are  sharp  enough  to  find  a bonanza,  it  stands  to  reason  they 
may  be  sharp  enough  to  find  their  way  down  a canon. 
Now,  let  us  be  off  to  bed,  for  the  heat  of  the  stove  has 
made  me  so  sleepy  that  for  the  last  hour  I have  hardly  been 
able  to  keep  my  eyes  open,  and  have  scarcely  heard  a word 
of  what  Jerry  and  Tom  have  been  saying.”  • 

They  only  remained  a few  days  at  Denver.  After  the 
life  they  had  been  leading  they  were  very  speedily  tired  of 
that  of  the  town,  and  at  the  end  of  a week  they  started  on 
horseback,  with  a light  waggon  drawn  by  a good  team, 
to  carry  their  stores  for  the  journey  and  to  serve  as  a 
sleeping-place.  There  had  been  no  question  about  the 
Indians  accompanying  them,  this  was  regarded  as  a matter 
of  course.  It  was  by  no  means  a pleasant  journey.  They 
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had  frequent  snow-storms  and  biting  wind,  and  had  some- 
times to  work  for  hours  to  get  the  waggon  out  of  deep  snow, 
which  had  filled  up  gullies  and  converted  them  into  traps. 
After  a stay  of  three  days  at  Fort  Bridger  to  rest  the 
animals,  they  went  on  to  Utah,  having  forwarded  the 
sample  of  quartz  to  Pete  Hoskings. 

A fortnight  was  spent  at  Salt  Lake  City.  Waggons, 
bullocks,  and  stores  were  purchased,  and  Harry  arranged 
with  some  teamsters  to  bring  the  waggons  out  to  Fort 
Bridger  as  soon  as  the  snow  cleared  from  the  ground. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

A FORTUNE. 

ON  their  return  to  Fort  Bridger  Harry  and  his  companions 
pounded  up  the  quartz  that  had  been  left  there,  and 
found  that  its  average  equalled  that  of  the  jDiece  they  had 
tried  at  the  mine.  The  gold  was  packed  in  a box  and  sent 
to  Pete  Hoskings.  A letter  came  back  in  return  from  him, 
saying  that  five  of  his  friends  had  put  in  five  thousand 
dollars  each,  and  that  he  should  start  with  the  stores  and 
machinery  as  soon  as  the  track  was  clear  of  snow.  The 
season  was  an  early  one,  and  in  the  middle  of  April  he 
arrived  with  four  large  waggons  and  twenty  active-looking 
young  emigrants,  and  four  miners,  all  of  whom  were  known 
to  Harry.  There  was  a good  deal  of  talk  at  Bridger  about 
the  expedition,  and  many  offered  to  take  service  in  it. 
But  when  Harry  said  that  the  lode  they  were  going  to 
prospect  was  in  the  heart  of  the  Ute  country,  and  that  he 
himself  had  been  twice  attacked  by  the  red-skins,  the  eager- 
ness to  accompany  him  abated  considerably. 
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The  fact,  too,  that  it  was  a vein  that  would  have  to  be 
worked  by  machinery,  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  deter  solitary 
miners  from  trying  to  follow  it  up.  Scarce  a miner  but 
had  located  a score  of  claims  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  these  being  absolutely  useless  to  them,  without 
capital  to  work  them  with,  they  would  gladly  have  disposed 
of  them  for  a few  dollars.  It  was  not,  therefore,  worth 
while  to  risk  a perilous  journey  merely  on  the  chance  of 
being  able  to  find  another  vein  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  worked  by  Harry  and  the  men  who  had  gone  into  it 
with  him.  There  was,  however,  some  surprise  among  the 
old  hands  when  Pete  Hoskings  arrived  with  the  waggons. 

“ What ! Have  you  cut  the  saloon,  Pete,  and  are  you  going 
in  for  mining  again1?”  one  of  them  said  as  he  alighted  from 
his  horse. 

Pete  gave  a portentous  wink. 

“ I guess  I know  what  I am  doing,  Joe  Eadley.  I am 
looking  after  the  interests  of  a few  speculators  at  Denver, 
who  have  an  idea  that  they  are  going  to  get  rich  all  of  a 
sudden.  I was  sick  of  the  city,  and  it  just  suited  me  to 
take  a run  and  to  get  out  of  the  place  for  a few  months.” 

“Do  you  think  it  is  rich,  Pete'?” 

“ One  never  can  say,”  Hoskings  replied  with  a grin. 
“We  are  not  greenhorns  any  of  us,  and  we  know  there 
is  no  saying  how  things  are  going  to  turn  out.  Straight 
Harry  has  had  a run  of  bad  luck  for  the  last  two  years,  and 
I am  glad  to  give  him  a shoulder  up,  you  know.  I reckon 
he  won’t  come  badly  off  any  way  it  turns  out.” 

It  was  not  much,  but  it  was  quite  enough  to  send  a 
rumour  round  the  fort  that  Pete  Hoskings  had  been  puffing 
up  a wild-cat  mine  in  Denver  for  the  sake  of  getting  Straight 
Harry  appointed  boss  of  the  expedition  to  test  it. 

Everything  was  ready  at  Bridger,  and  they  delayed  but 
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twenty-four  hours  there.  The  teams  had  arrived  from  Salt 
Lake  City  with  the  stores  a week  before,  and  the  eight 
waggons  set  off  together.  Pete,  the  three  partners,  the 
two  Indians,  and  the  four  miners  were  all  mounted.  There 
were  eight  other  horses  ridden  by  as  many  of  the  young 
fellows  Pete  had  brought  with  him,  the  rest  walked  on  foot. 
They  marched  directly  for  the  mine,  as  with  such  a force 
it  was  not  necessary  to  make  a detour  over  the  bad  lands. 
At  the  first  halting-place  some  long  cases  Pete  had  brought 
with  him  were  opened,  and  a musket  handed  to  each  of  the 
emigrants,  together  with  a packet  of  ammunition. 

“Now,”  Pete  said,  “if  the  Utes  meddle  with  us  we  will 
give  them  fits.  But  I reckon  they  will  know  better  than 
to  interfere  with  us.” 

The  rate  of  progress  with  the  heavy  waggons  was 
necessarily  very  much  slower  than  that  at  which  the  party 
had  travelled  on  their  previous  journey,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  afternoon  of  the  eighth  day  after  starting,  that 
they  came  down  into  the  valley.  A halt  was  made  at  the 
former  camping-place  in  the  grove  of  trees,  and  the  next 
morning  Pete  and  the  miners  went  up  with  Harry  and  his 
friends  to  choose  a spot  for  the  fort,  and  to  examine  the 
lode.  As  soon  as  the  earth  was  scraped  away  from  the 
spot  from  which  the  rock  had  been  taken,  exclamations  of 
astonishment  broke  from  the  miners.  They  had  been  told 
by  Pete  that  Harry  had  struck  it  rich,  but  all  were 
astonished  at  the  numerous  particles  and  flakes  of  gold 
that  protruded  from  the  rock.  Pete  had  forwarded  early  in 
the  spring  to  Harry  the  list  of  the  claimants  to  the  mine, 
and  the  latter  and  Tom  had  ridden  over  to  Salt  Lake  City 
a few  days  before  the  waggons  came  up  from  there  to 
register  the  claims  at  the  mining-office,  and  the  first  step 
was  to  stake  out  these  claims  upon  the  lode. 
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“ It  doesn’t  run  like  this  far,”  Harry  said  to  the  miners, 
“and  I reckon  that  beyond  our  ground  it  doesn’t  run 
above  two  ounces  to  the  ton,  so  I don’t  think  it  is  worth 
while  your  taking  up  claims  beyond.  Of  course,  you  can 
do  so  if  you  like,  and  we  will  allow  you  an  hour  off  every 
few  days  during  the  season  to  work  your  claims  enough  to 
keep  possession,  and  of  an  evening  you  can  do  a bit  of 
washing  down  below.  You  will  find  it  good-pay  dirt  every- 
where. At  least  we  did  as  far  as  we  tried  it.” 

They  now  fixed  on  the  site  for  the  fort.  It  was  upon 
the  top  of  the  bank,  some  twenty  yards  above  the  lode,  and 
it  was  settled  there  should  be  a strong  double  palisade 
running  down  from  it  to  the  stream,  so  that  in  case  of 
siege  they  could  fetch  water  without  being  exposed  to  the 
bullets  of  an  enemy  taking  post  higher  up  the  creek. 
Among  the  men  from  Denver  were  two  or  three  experi- 
enced carpenters,  and  a blacksmith,  for  whose  use  a portable 
forge  had  been  brought  in  the  waggons. 

The  party  returned  to  breakfast,  and  as  soon  as  this  was 
over  the  teams  were  put  in  and  the  waggons  were  brought 
up  and  unloaded,  the  stores  being  protected  from  wet  by  the 
canvas  that  formed  the  tilts.  Some  of  the  men  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  the  axe  had  been  left  in  the  valley  to  fell  trees, 
and  as  soon  as  the  waggons  were  unloaded  they  were  sent 
down  to  bring  up  timber.  All  worked  hard,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  week  a log-hut  fifty  feet  long  and  twenty-five  feet 
wide  had  been  erected.  The  walls  were  five  feet  high,  and 
the  roof  was  formed  of  the  trunks  of  young  trees  squared, 
and  laid  side  by  side. 

As  rain  fell  seldom  in  that  region  it  was  not  considered 
necessary  to  place  shingles  over  them,  as  this  could,  in  case 
of  need,  be  done  later  on.  The  door  opened  out  into  the 
passage  between  the  palisades  down  to  the  water,  and  the 
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windows  were  all  placed  on  the  same  side,  loopholes  being 
cut  at  short  intervals  round  the  other  three  sides.  Another 
fortnight  completed  the  preparations  for  work.  The  stamps 
were  erected,  with  the  water-wheel  to  work  them;  the 
stream  dammed  a hundred  yards  up,  and  a leat  constructed 
to  bring  the  water  down  to  the  wheel. 

The  waggons  were  formed  up  in  a square.  In  this  the  horses 
were  shut  every  night,  four  of  the  men  by  turns  keeping 
guard  there.  During  the  last  few  days  the  miners  had  been 
at  work  blasting  the  quartz,  and  as  soon  as  the  stamps  and 
machinery  were  in  position  they  were  ready  to  begin.  The 
men  were  all  told  off  to  various  duties,  some  to  carry  the 
rock  down  to  the  stamps,  others  to  break  it  up  into  con- 
venient sizes;  two  men  fed  the  stamps,  others  attended  to 
the  concentrator  and  blankets,  supervised  by  Harry.  It  was 
the  duty  of  some  to  take  the  horses  down  to  the  valley  and 
guard  them  while  they  were  feeding,  and  bring  them  back 
at  night.  Two  men  were  to  bake  and  cook,  Pete  Hoskings 
taking  this  special  department  under  his  care.  Jerry  worked 
with  the  miners,  and  Tom  was  his  uncle’s  assistant. 

The  stamps  were  to  be  kept  going  night  and  day,  and 
each  could  crush  a ton  in  twenty -four  hours.  To  their  great 
satisfaction  each  of  the  men  was  allowed  one  day  a week 
to  himself,  during  which  he  could  prospect  for  other  lodes 
or  wash  gravel  as  he  pleased.  The  old  cradle  was  found 
where  it  had  been  left,  and  as  five  of  the  men  were  off  duty 
each  day,  they  formed  themselves  into  gangs  and  worked 
the  cradle  by  turns,  adding  very  considerably  to  the  liberal 
pay  they  received.  The  two  Indians  hunted,  and  seldom 
returned  without  game  of  some  sort  or  other.  As  the  quick- 
silver in  the  concentrator  was  squeezed  by  Harry  or  Tom, 
and  the  blankets  washed  by  them,  none  but  themselves  knew 
what  the  returns  were.  They  and  their  partners  were, 
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however,  more  than  satisfied  with  the  result,  for  although  the 
lode  was  found  to  pinch  in  as  they  got  lower,  it  maintained 
for  the  first  six  weeks  the  extraordinary  average  of  that 
they  had  first  crushed. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  the  Indians  reported  that  they 
had  seen  traces  of  the  Utes  having  visited  the  valley.  The 
number  of  men  who  went  down  with  the  horses  was  at  once 
doubled,  one  or  other  of  the  Indians  staying  down  with  them, 
preceding  them  in  the  morning  by  half  an  hour  to  see  that 
the  valley  was  clear.  A week  later  the  horses  were  seen  com- 
ing back  again  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  they  had  started. 
The  men  caught  up  their  guns,  which  were  always  placed 
handy  for  them  while  at  work,  and  ran  out  to  meet  the  re- 
turning party. 

“What  is  it,  Hunting  Dog?” 

“ A large  war-party,”  the  Indian  replied.  “ Three  hun- 
dred or  more.” 

The  horses  were  driven  into  the  inclosure,  half  the  men 
took  their  places  among  the  waggons,  and  the  others,  clus- 
tered round  the  hut,  prepared  to  enter  it  as  soon  as  the 
Indians  made  their  appearance. 

The  partners  had  already  arranged  what  course  to  take 
if  the  Indians  should  come  down  on  them,  and  were  for  all 
reasons  most  anxious  that  hostilities  should  if  possible  be 
avoided. 

Presently  the  Indians  were  seen  approaching  at  a gallop. 
As  soon  as  they  caught  sight  of  the  log-house  and  the 
inclosure  of  waggons  they  reined  in  their  horses.  The 
men  had  been  ordered  to  show  themselves,  and  the  sight  of 
some  forty  white  men  all  armed  with  rifles  brought  the 
Indians  to  a dead  stand-still. 

Pete  Hoskings  went  forward  a little  and  waved  a white 
cloth,  and  then  Harry  and  the  chief,  leaving  their  rifles 
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behind  them,  stepped  up  to  his  side  and  held  their  arms 
aloft.  There  was  a short  consultation  among  the  Indians, 
and  then  two  chiefs  dismounted,  handed  their  rifles  and 
spears  to  their  men,  and  in  turn  advanced.  Harry  and 
Leaping  Horse  went  forward  until  they  met  the  chiefs  half- 
way between  the  two  parties.  Harry  began  the  conversation. 

“Why  do  my  red  brothers  wish  to  fight]”  he  asked. 
“We  are  doing  them  no  harm.  We  are  digging  in  the 
hills.  Why  should  wre  not  be  friends  ]” 

“The  white  men  killed  many  of  the  Utes  when  they 
were  here  last  year,”  one  of  the  chiefs  replied.  “ Why  do 
they  come  upon  the  Utes’  land]” 

“It  was  the  fault  of  the  Utes,”  Harry  said.  “The 
white  men  wished  only  to  work  in  peace.  The  Utes  tried 
to  take  their  scalps,  and  the  white  men  were  forced  against 
their  will  to  fight.  No  one  can  be  blamed  for  defending 
his  life.  We  wish  for  peace,  but,  as  the  Utes  can  see,  we 
are  quite  ready  to  defend  ourselves.  There  are  forty  rifles 
loaded  and  ready,  and,  as  you  may  see,  a strong  house.  We 
have  no  fear.  Last  time  we  were  but  few,  but  the  Utes 
found  that  it  was  not  easy  to  kill  us.  Now  we  are  many, 
and  how  many  of  the  Utes  would  die  before  they  took  our 
scalps]  Nevertheless  we  wish  for  peace.  The  land  is  the 
land  of  the  Utes,  and  although  we  are  strong  and  could 
hold  it  if  we  chose,  we  do  not  wish  to  take  it  by  force  from 
our  red  brothers.  We  are  ready  to  pay  for  the  right  to 
live  and  work  quietly.  Let  the  chiefs  go  back  to  their 
friends  and  talk  together,  and  say  how  many  blankets  and 
how  many  guns  and  what  weight  of  ammunition  and  to- 
bacco they  will  be  content  with.  Then  if  they  do  not  ask 
too  much,  the  white  men  will,  so  long  as  they  remain  here, 
pay  that  amount  each  year  in  order  that  they  may  live  in 
peace  with  the  Utes.” 
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The  two  Indians  glanced  at  each  other.  “My  white 
brother  is  wise,”  one  said.  “ Why  did  he  not  tell  the  Utes 
so  last  year?” 

“Because  you  never  gave  us  time,  chief.  If  you  had 
done  so  we  would  have  said  the  same  to  you  then,  and 
your  young  men  would  be  with  you  now;  but  you  came  as 
enemies  upon  us,  and  when  the  rifle  is  speaking  the  voice  is 
silent.” 

“I  will  speak  with  my  braves,”  the  chief  said  gravely. 
And  turning  round  they  walked  back  to  their  party,  while 
Harry  and  the  chief  returned  to  the  huts. 

“What  do  you  think,  chief?  Will  it  be  peace?” 

Leaping  Horse  nodded.  “Too  many  rifles,”  he  said. 
“ The  Utes  will  know  they  could  never  take  block-house.” 

It  was  nearly  two  hours  before  the  two  Utes  advanced 
as  before,  and  Harry  and  the  Seneca  went  out  to  meet 
them. 

“My  white  brother’s  words  are  good,”  the  chief  said. 
“ The  Utes  are  great  warriors,  but  they  do  not  wish  to  fight 
against  the  white  men  who  come  as  friends.  The  chiefs  have 
talked  with  their  braves,  and  the  hatchets  will  be  buried. 
This  is  what  the  Utes  ask  that  the  white  men  who  have 
taken  their  land  shall  pay  them.” 

Harry  had  arranged  that  the  chief,  who  spoke  the  Ute 
language  more  perfectly  than  he  did,  should  take  charge  of 
the  bargaining.  On  the  list  being  given  Leaping  Horse 
assumed  an  expression  of  stolid  indifference. 

“The  land  must  be  very  dear  in  the  Ute  country,”  he 
said.  “Do  my  brothers  suppose  that  the  white  men  are 
mad  that  they  ask  such  terms?  Peace  would  be  too  dear  if 
bought  at  such  a price.  They  are  willing  to  deal  liberally 
with  the  Utes,  but  not  to  give  as  much  as  would  buy  twenty 
hills.  They  will  give  this.”  And  he  enumerated  a list  of 
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articles,  amounting  to  about  one  quarter  of  the  Indians’ 
demands. 

The  bargaining  now  went  on  in  earnest,  and  finally  it 
was  settled  that  a quantity  of  goods,  amounting  to  about 
half  the  Indians’  first  demand,  should  be  accepted,  and  both 
parties  returned  to  their  friends  well  satisfied. 

A certain  amount  of  goods  had  been  brought  out  with 
a view  to  such  a contingency,  and  half  the  amount  claimed 
was  handed  over  to  the  Utes.  They  had,  indeed,  more  than 
enough  to  satisfy  the  demands,  but  Leaping  Horse  had 
suggested  to  Harry  that  only  a portion  should  be  given,  as 
otherwise  the  Indians  might  suppose  that  their  wealth  was 
boundless.  It  would  be  better  to  promise  to  deliver  the  rest 
in  three  months’  time.  A dozen  of  the  principal  men  of  the 
Utes  came  over.  The  goods  were  examined  and  accepted, 
the  calumet  of  peace  was  smoked  and  a solemn  covenant 
of  friendship  entered  into,  and  by  the  next  morning  the 
Indians  had  disappeared. 

One  end  of  the  hut  had  been  partitioned  off  for  the  use  of 
the  leaders  of  the  party,  and  the  gold  obtained  each  day 
was  carried  by  them  there  and  deposited  in  a strong  iron 
box,  of  which  several  had  been  brought  by  Pete  Hoskings 
from  Denver. 

The  day  after  the  Indians  left,  a waggon  was  sent  off 
under  the  escort  of  eight  mounted  labourers  to  Bridger,  and 
this  continued  to  make  the  journey  backward  and  forward 
regularly  with  the  boxes  of  gold,  Jerry  and  Pete  Hoskings 
taking  it  by  turns  to  command  the  escort.  Harry  and 
Pete  had  had  a talk  with  the  officer  in  command  at  Brid- 
ger on  the  evening  before  they  had  started  on  the  expedi- 
tion. 

“You  think  you  are  going  to  send  in  a large  quantity  of 
goldf”  the  officer  asked 
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“If  the  mines  are  such  as  we  think,  Major,  we  may  be 
sending  down  two  or  three  hundredweight  a month.  ” 

“ Of  course,  the  gold  will  be  perfectly  safe  as  long  as  it  is 
in  the  fort,  but  if  it  gets  known  how  much  there  is,  you 
will  want  a strong  convoy  to  take  it  across  to  the  railway, 
and  it  would  not  be  safe  even  then.  Of  course,  the  bulk  is 
nothing.  I should  say  at  any  rate  you  had  better  get  it  in 
here  with  as  little  fuss  as  possible.” 

“ If  you  will  keep  it  here  for  a while,”  Pete  said,  “ we  will 
think  over  afterwards  how  it  is  to  be  taken  further.” 

The  officer  nodded.  “It  mayn’t  turn  out  as  difficult  a 
business  as  you  think,”  he  said  with  a smile.  “You  are 
both  old  hands  enough  to  know  that  mines  very  seldom 
turn  out  as  rich  as  they  are  expected  to  do.” 

“We  both  know  that,”  Pete  Hoskings  agreed.  “ I dunno 
as  I ever  did  hear  of  a mine  that  turned  out  anything  nigh 
as  good  as  it  ought  to  have  done  from  samples,  but  I reckon 
that  this  is  going  to  be  an  exception.” 

When  within  a few  miles  of  the  fort  the  escort  always 
placed  their  rifles  in  the  waggon  and  rode  on  some  distance 
ahead  of  it,  only  one  or  two  with  their  leader  remaining  by 
it.  The  boxes,  which  were  of  no  great  size,  were  covered  by  a 
sack  or  two  thrown  down  in  the  corner  of  the  waggon,  and 
on  its  arrival  in  the  fort  it  was  taken  first  to  the  store, 
where  a considerable  quantity  of  provisions,  flour,  molasses, 
bacon,  tea  and  sugar,  currants  and  raisins,  and  other  articles 
were  purchased  and  placed  in  it.  This  was  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  the  journey  to  the  fort.  Late  in  the  evening 
Jerry  or  Pete,  whichever  happened  to  be  the  leader,  and 
one  of  the  men,  carried  the  boxes  across  to  the  Major’s 
quarters  and  stored  them  in  a cellar  beneath  it. 

There  was  a real  need  of  provisions  at  the  mine,  for  the 
population  of  the  valley  rapidly  increased  as  the  season 
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went  on.  The  upper  part  of  the  bed  of  the  stream  had 
been  staked  out  into  claims,  the  miners  and  other  men  each 
taking  up  one,  but  below  them  the  ground  was  of  course 
open  to  all,  and  although  not  nearly  so  rich  as  the  upper 
gravel  it  was  good  enough  to  pay  fairly  for  working.  A 
stout  palisading  now  surrounded  the  ground  taken  up  by 
the  machinery  and  the  mine  itself,  and  no  one  except  those 
engaged  by  the  company  were  allowed  to  enter  here.  Con- 
siderable surprise  was  felt  in  the  camp  when  the  first  two 
or  three  miners  came  up  and  staked  out  claims  on  the 
stream. 

“ I wonder  how  they  could  have  heard  of  it,”  Tom  said  to 
his  uncle. 

“The  fact  that  we  are  remaining  out  here  is  enough  to 
show  that  we  are  doing  something,  anyhow.  The  men  who 
go  in  are  always  strictly  ordered  to  say  no  word  about 
what  our  luck  is,  but  the  mere  fact  that  they  hold  their 
tongues — and  you  may  be  sure  they  are  questioned  sharply 
— is  enough  to  excite  curiosity,  and  these  men  have  come  to 
find  out  and  see  what  the  country  is  like,  and  to  prospect 
the  hills  round  where  we  are  working.  You  will  see  a lot 
of  them  here  before  long.” 

As  more  came  up  it  was  determined  to  open  a store.  In 
the  first  place  it  furnished  an  explanation  for  the  waggon 
going  down  so  often,  and  in  the  second  the  fact  that  they 
were  ready  to  sell  provisions  at  cost  prices  would  deter 
others  from  coming  and  setting  up  stores.  There  was  no 
liquor  kept  on  the  mine,  and  Pete  and  Harry  were  very 
anxious  that  no  places  for  its  sale  should  be  opened  in  the 
valley. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  Tom  had  received  several 
letters  from  his  sisters.  They  expressed  themselves  as  very 
grateful  for  the  money  that  he  and  their  uncle  had  sent 
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on  their  return  to  Denver,  but  begged  them  to  send  no 
more,  as  the  school  was  flourishing  and  they  were  perfectly 
able  to  meet  all  their  expenses. 

“ It  is  very  good  of  you,  Tom,”  Carry  said.  “ Of  course, 
we  are  all  very  pleased  to  know  that  you  have  been  able  to 
send  the  money,  because  it  relieves  our  anxiety  about  you; 
but  we  really  don’t  want  it,  and  it  makes  us  afraid  that  you 
are  stinting  yourself.  Besides,  even  if  you  are  not,  it  would 
be  much  better  for  you  to  keep  the  money,  as  you  may 
find  some  opportunity  of  using  it  to  your  advantage,  while 
here  it  would  only  lie  in  the  bank  and  do  no  good.  It 
would  be  different  if  we  had  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  in 
case  of  anything  happening,  such  as  some  of  us  getting  ill, 
or  our  having  a case  of  fever  in  the  school,  or  anything  of 
that  sort,  but  as  we  have  only  used  fifty  pounds  of  mother’s 
money  we  have  plenty  to  go  on  with  for  a very  long  time; 
so  that  really  we  would  very  much  rather  you  did  not  send 
us  any  over.  Now  that  we  know  your  address  and  can 
write  to  you  at  Fort  Bridger,  it  seems  to  bring  you  close  to 
us.  But  we  have  had  two  very  anxious  times;  especially 
the  first,  when  we  did  not  hear  of  you  for  six  months.  The 
second  time  was  not  so  bad,  as  you  had  told  us  that  it 
might  be  a long  time  before  we  should  hear,  and  we  were 
prepared  for  it,  but  I do  hope  it  will  never  be  so  long 
again.” 

There  had  been  some  discussion  as  to  whether  the  mine 
should  be  shut  down  in  winter,  but  it  was  soon  decided  that 
work  should  go  on  regularly.  Six  more  stamps  were  ordered 
to  be  sent  from  the  east,  with  a steam-engine  powerful 
enough  to  work  the  whole  battery,  and  in  September  this 
and  other  machinery  had  reached  the  mine.  Fresh  build- 
ings had  been  erected — a storehouse,  a house  for  the  officers, 
and  a shed  covering  the  whole  of  the  machinery  and  yard.  By 
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the  time  this  was  all  ready  and  in  place  the  valley  below  was 
deserted,  the  gravel  having  been  washed  out  to  the  bed-rock. 
No  other  lodes  of  sufficient  richness  to  work  had  been  dis- 
covered by  the  prospectors,  and  with  winter  at  hand  there 
was  no  inducement  for  them  to  stay  longer  there. 

Only  two  or  three  of  the  men  at  the  mine  wished  to  leave 
when  their  engagement  for  the  season  terminated.  All  had 
been  well  paid,  and  had  in  addition  made  money  at  gold- 
washing. Their  food  had  been  excellent,  and  their  comforts 
attended  to  in  all  ways.  Accordingly,  with  these  exceptions 
all  were  ready  to  renew  their  engagements. 

An  arrangement  was  made  with  the  Major  at  Fort  Bridger 
for  an  escort  under  a subaltern  officer  to  proceed  with  two 
waggons  with  the  treasure  to  Denver.  Pete  Hoskings  and 
Jerry  were  to  remain  as  managers  of  the  mine  throughout  the 
winter.  Harry  and  Tom  had  made  up  their  minds  to  go  to  Eng- 
land and  to  return  in  the  spring.  The  ore  was  now  very  much 
poorer  than  it  had  been  at  first.  The  lode  had  pinched  out 
below  and  they  had  worked  some  distance  along  it.  The  fall- 
ing-off, however,  was  only  relative;  the  mine  was  still  an  extra- 
ordinarily rich  one,  although  it  contained  little  more  than  a 
tenth  of  the  gold  that  had  been  extracted  from  the  first 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  crushed. 

None  but  Harry,  Pete  Hoskings,  Jerry,  and  Tom  had 
any  idea  of  the  amount  of  gold  extracted  in  less  than  six 
months,  although  the  miners  were  well  aware  that  the  amount 
must  be  very  large.  It  was  so  indeed,  for  after  repaying  the 
amount  expended  in  preliminary  expenses,  together  with  the 
new  machinery,  the  wages  of  the  men,  provisions,  and  all 
outgoings,  they  calculated  the  treasure  sent  down  to  be  worth 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  pounds,  while  the 
mine  if  sold  would  fetch  at  least  double  that  sum.  After  a 
hearty  farewell  to  Pete  and  Jerry,  Harry  and  Tom  with  the 
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two  Indians  rode  with  the  last  waggon  down  to  Bridger. 
The  iron  boxes  had  all  been  sewn  up  in  deer-skins  when 
they  were  sent  down,  and  at  night  they  were  placed  in  the 
waggons  by  Harry  and  his  companions.  Over  them  were 
placed  the  provisions  for  the  journey,  as  it  was  just  as  well 
that  even  the  soldiers  should  not  suspect  the  amount  of 
treasure  they  were  escorting. 

They  encountered  some  severe  snow-storms  by  the  way, 
but  reached  Denver  without  incident.  The  place  had  won- 
derfully changed  since  Tom  had  arrived  there  more  than 
two  years  before.  It  had  trebled  in  size;  broad  streets  and 
handsome  houses  had  been  erected,  and  the  town  had  spread 
in  all  directions.  They  drove  straight  to  the  bank,  to  which 
Pete  Hoskings  had  sent  down  a letter  a fortnight  before 
they  had  started,  and  the  boxes  were  taken  out  of  the 
waggon  and  carried  down  into  the  vaults  of  the  bank.  A 
handsome  present  was  made  to  each  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
escort,  a brace  of  revolvers  was  given  by  Harry  to  the 
subaltern,  and  the  handsomest  watch  and  chain  that  could 
be  purchased  in  Denver  was  sent  by  him  to  the  Major,  with 
an  inscription  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  company  to  him 
for  his  kindness. 

“Well,  Tom,  I am  thankful  that  that  is  off  my  mind,” 
Harry  said.  “I  have  had  a good  many  troubles  in  the 
course  of  my  life,  but  this  is  the  first  time  that  money  has 
ever  been  a care  to  me.  Well,  we  are  rich  men,  Tom,  and 
we  shall  be  richer,  for  the  mine  will  run  another  two  or 
three  years  before  it  finishes  up  the  lode  as  far  as  we  have 
traced  it,  and  as  we  have  now  filed  claims  for  a quarter  of 
a mile  farther  back,  it  may  be  good  for  aught  I know  for 
another  ten  years.  Not  so  good  as  it  has  been  this  year,  but 
good  enough  to  give  handsome  profits.  Have  you  calculated 
what  our  share  is?” 
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“ No,  uncle.  I know  it  must  be  a lot,  but  I have  never 
thought  about  what  each  share  will  be.” 

“ Well,  to  begin  with,  a third  of  it  goes  to  Pete  Hoskings 
and  his  friends,  that  leaves  eighty-five  thousand.  The  remain- 
der is  divided  into  seven  shares;  I was  to  have  two,  the 
Indians  three  between  them,  you  one,  and  Jerry  one.  His 
share  is  then  about  twelve  thousand,  which  leaves  seventy- 
three  thousand  between  you  and  me.  Of  course,  we  shall 
divide  equally.” 

“No,  indeed,  uncle;  that  would  be  ridiculous.  I have 
been  of  very  little  use  through  it  all,  and  I certainly  ought 
not  to  have  as  much  as  Jerry.  You  and  the  chief  dis- 
covered it,  and  it  was  entirely  owing  to  you  that  any  of 
the  rest  of  us  have  a share  of  the  profits,  and  of  course  your 
arrangement  with  the  two  Indians  is  only  because  the  chief 
is  so  fond  of  you.” 

“Partly  that,  Tom;  but  chiefly  because  it  is  in  accordance 
with  red-skin  customs.  They  are  hunters,  fighters,  and  guides, 
but  they  are  not  miners,  and  they  never  go  in  for  shares  in 
an  enterprise  of  this  sort.  It  went  very  much  against  the 
grain  for  Leaping  Horse  to  take  that  three  or  four  hundred 
pounds  that  came  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  last  expedition, 
and  he  would  be  seriously  offended  if  I were  to  press  upon 
him  more  than  his  ordinary  payment  now;  he  would  say  that 
he  has  been  simply  hunting  this  year,  that  he  has  run  no 
risks,  and  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  mine.  To-morrow 
morning  we  will  go  out  to  see  what  there  is  in  the  way  of 
horse-flesh  in  Denver,  and  will  buy  him  and  Hunting  Dog  the 
two  best  horses  in  the  town,  whatever  they  may  cost,  with 
saddles,  bridles,  new  blankets,  and  so  on.  If  I can  get  any- 
thing special  in  the  way  of  rifles  I shall  get  a couple  of  them, 
and  if  not  I shall  get  them  in  New  York,  and  send  them  to 
him  at  Bridger.  These  are  presents  he  would  value  infinitely 
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more  than  all  the  gold  we  have  stowed  away  in  the  bank  to- 
day. He  is  going  hack  to  his  tribe  for  the  winter,  and  he 
and  Hunting  Dog  will  be  at  the  mine  before  us  next  spring.” 

In  the  morning  Harry  was  two  hours  at  the  bank,  where 
he  saw  the  gold  weighed  out,  and  received  a receipt  for  the 
value,  which  came  to  within  a hundred  pounds  of  what  they 
had  calculated,  as  the  dust  had  been  very  carefully  weighed 
each  time  it  was  sent  off.  In  accordance  with  the  arrange- 
ment he  had  made  with  Pete  Hoskings  and  Jerry  the 
amount  of  their  respective  shares  was  placed  to  their  credit 
at  the  bank.  Drawing  a thousand  pounds  in  cash,  he  received 
a draft  for  the  rest  upon  a firm  at  New  York,  where  he 
would  be  able  to  exchange  it  for  one  on  London.  He  then 
inquired  at  the  hotel  as  to  who  was  considered  to  possess 
the  best  horses  in  the  town,  and  as  money  was  no  object  to 
him,  he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  owners  to  sell  two 
splendid  animals;  these  with  the  saddles  were  sent  to  the 
hotel.  He  then  bought  two  finely-finished  Sharpe’s  rifles  of 
long  range,  and  two  brace  of  silver-mounted  revolvers. 

“ Now,  Tom,”  he  said,  “ I shall  give  one  of  these  outfits  to 
the  chief  and  you  give  the  other  to  Hunting  Dog;  he  has 
been  your  special  chum  since  we  started,  and  the  presents 
will  come  better  from  you  than  from  me.  I expect  them 
here  in  half  an  hour;  I told  them  I should  he  busy  all  the 
morning.” 

The  two  Indians  were  delighted  with  their  presents,  even 
the  chief  being  moved  out  of  his  usual  impassive  demeanour. 
“My  white  brothers  are  too  good.  Leaping  Horse  knows 
that  Straight  Harry  is  his  friend;  he  does  not  want  presents 
to  show  him  that;  but  he  will  value  them  because  he  loves 
his  white  brothers,  even  more  than  for  themselves.”  As  for 
Hunting  Dog,  he  was  for  a long  time  incredulous  that  the 
splendid  horse,  the  rifle  and  pistols  could  really  be  for  him, 
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and  he  was  so  exuberant  in  his  delight  that  it  was  not  until 
Leaping  Horse  frowned  at  him  severely  that  he  subsided 
into  silent  admiration  of  the  gifts. 

“ Here  are  papers,  chief,  that  you  and  Hunting  Dog  had 
better  keep,  they  are  the  receipts  for  the  two  horses,  and 
two  forms  that  I have  had  witnessed  by  a lawyer,  saying 
that  we  have  given  you  the  horses  in  token  of  our  gratitude 
for  the  services  that  you  have  rendered;  possibly  you  may 
find  them  useful.  You  may  fall  in  with  rough  fellows 
who  may  make  a pretence  that  the  horses  have  been  stolen. 
Oh  yes ! I know  that  you  can  hold  your  own ; still,  it  may 
avoid  trouble.” 

They  had  now  no  further  use  for  their  horses,  so  these  were 
sold  for  a few  pounds.  They  purchased  a stock  of  clothes 
sufficient  only  for  their  journey  to  England. 

“You  may  as  well  put  your  revolver  in  your  pocket, 
Tom,”  Harry  said  as  they  prepared  to  start  the  next  day. 
“I  have  sewn  up  the  draft  in  the  lining  of  my  coat,  but 
sometimes  a train  gets  held  up  and  robbed,  and  as  we  have 
six  hundred  pounds  in  gold  and  notes  in  our  wallets,  I cer- 
tainly should  not  give  it  up  without  a fight.” 

The  Indians  accompanied  them  to  the  station.  “Now, 
chief,  you  take  my  advice  and  look  out  for  a nice  wife  be- 
fore next  spring.  You  are  forty  now,  and  it  is  high  time 
you  thought  of  settling  down.” 

“Leaping  Horse  will  think  over  it,”  the  Seneca  said 
gravely.  “ It  may  be  that  in  the  spring  he  will  have  a wig- 
wam in  the  valley.” 

A few  minutes  later  the  train  started  east,  and  five  days 
later  they  reached  New  York.  A steamer  left  the  next  day 
for  England,  and  in  this  they  secured  two  first-class  berths; 
and  although  Tom  had  managed  very  well  on  his  way  out, 
he  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  vastly  superior  comfort  of  the 
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homeward  trip.  They  went  straight  through  to  Southampton, 
for,  as  Harry  said,  they  could  run  up  to  London  and  get 
their  clothes  any  day;  and  he  saw  that  Tom  was  in  a fever 
of  excitement  to  get  home.  Harriet  came  to  the  door  of  the 
little  house  at  Southsea  when  they  knocked.  She  looked 
surprised  at  seeing  two  gentlemen  standing  there.  In  the 
two  years  and  a half  that  had  passed  since  Tom  had  left  he 
had  altered  greatly.  He  had  gone  through  much  toil  and 
hardship,  and  the  bronze  of  the  previous  summers’  sun  was 
not  yet  off  his  cheeks;  he  had  grown  four  or  five  inches,  and 
the  man’s  work  that  he  had  been  doing  had  made  almost  a 
man  of  him. 

“ Don’t  you  know  me,  Harriet?”  Tom  said. 

The  girl  at  once  recognized  the  voice,  and  with  a loud 
cry  of  delight  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck.  The  cry 
brought  Carry  out  from  the  parlour.  “ Why,  Harriet,”  she 
exclaimed,  “have  you  gone  mad?” 

“Don’t  you  see  it’s  Tom?”  Harriet  said,  turning  round, 
laughing  and  crying  together. 

“It  is  Tom,  sure  enough,  Carry,  you  need  not  look  so 
incredulous;  and  this  is  Uncle  Harry.” 

There  were  a few  minutes  of  wild  joy,  then  they  calmed 
down  and  assembled  in  the  sitting-room. 

“ It  is  lucky  the  girls  have  all  gone  home  to  dinner,”  Carry 
said,  “ or  they  would  certainly  have  carried  the  news  to  their 
friends  that  we  were  all  mad.  It  is  a half-holiday  too,  nothing 
could  be  more  fortunate.  Now  we  want  to  hear  everything. 
Tom’s  letters  were  so  short  and  unsatisfactory,  uncle,  that 
he  told  us  next  to  nothing,  except  that  you  had  found  a 
mine,  and  that  you  were  both  working  there,  and  that  it 
was  satisfactory.” 

“Well,  my  dears,  that  is  the  pith  of  the  thing,”  Harry 
said.  “ The  first  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  send  round  notes 
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to  the  mothers  of  these  children  saying  that  from  unforeseen 
circumstances  you  have  retired  from  the  profession,  and  that 
the  school  has  finally  closed  from  this  afternoon.” 

There  was  a general  exclamation  from  the  girls : 

“What  do  you  mean,  uncle ?” 

“I  mean  what  I say,  girls.  Tom  and  I have  made  our 
fortunes,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  you  to  go  on  teaching 
any  longer.  We  have  not  yet  made  any  plans  for  the 
future,  but  at  any  rate  the  first  step  is,  that  there  is  to  be 
no  more  teaching.” 

“But  are  you  quite,  quite  sure,  uncle?”  Carry  said  doubt- 
fully. “We  are  getting  on  very  nicely  now,  and  it  would 
be  a pity  to  lose  the  connection.” 

Harry  and  Tom  both  laughed. 

“Well,  my  girl,”  the  former  said,  “that  is  of  course  a 
point  to  be  thought  of.  But  as  Tom  and  I have  over  thirty- 
five  thousand  pounds  apiece,  and  the  mine  will  bring  us  in  a 
good  round  sum  for  some  years  to  come,  I think  we  can 
afford  to  run  the  risk  of  the  connection  going.” 

After  that  it  was  a long  while  before  they  settled  down  to 
talk  quietly  again. 

A week  later  they  all  went  up  to  London  for  a month, 
while  what  Harry  called  “outfits”  were  purchased  for  the 
girls,  as  well  as  for  him  and  Tom,  and  all  the  sights  of 
London  visited.  Before  their  story  came  to  an  end,  the 
grand  consultation  as  to  future  plans  had  been  held,  and  a 
handsome  house  purchased  at  Blackheath. 

Tom  did  not  return  to  Utah  in  the  spring;  his  uncle 
strongly  advised  him  not  to  do  so. 

“I  shall  go  back  myself,  Tom;  partly  because  I should 
feel  like  a fish  out  of  water  with  nothing  to  do  here,  partly 
because  I promised  the  chief  to  go  back  for  a bit  every 
year.  I am  beginning  to  feel  dull  already,  and  am  looking 
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forward  to  the  trip  across  the  water,  hut  it  will  certainly 
he  better  for  you  to  stay  at  home.  You  left  school  early, 
you  see,  and  it  would  be  a good  thing  for  you  to  get  a man 
to  come  and  read  with  you  for  two  or  three  hours  a day 
for  the  next  year  or  two.  We  have  settled  that  the  three 
younger  girls  are  to  go  to  school ; and  I don’t  see  why  you, 
Carry,  and  Janet,  should  not  go,  in  the  first  place,  for  two 
or  three  months  on  to  the  Continent.  They  have  had  a dull 
life  since  you  have  been  away,  and  the  trip  will  he  a treat 
for  them,  and  perhaps  do  you  some  good  also.  It  will  be 
time  enough  to  settle  down  to  reading  when  you  come 
back.” 

The  mine  returned  large  profits  that  year,  the  increased 
amount  stamped  making  up  to  some  extent  for  the  falling  off  in 
the  value  of  the  ore,  and  the  shares  of  the  various  proprietors 
were  more  than  half  what  they  had  been  at  the  end  of  the 
first  season’s  work.  The  third  year  it  fell  off  considerably. 
There  was  a further  decrease  the  year  after,  and  the  fifth 
year  it  barely  paid  its  expenses,  and  it  was  decided  to 
abandon  it.  Harry  Wade  went  over  every  season  for  many 
years,  but  spent  only  the  first  at  the  mine.  After  that  he 
went  hunting  expeditions  with  Leaping  Horse,  who,  to  his 
amusement,  had  met  him  at  his  first  return  to  the  mine 
with  a pretty  squaw,  and  Hunting  Dog  had  also  brought  a 
wife  with  him.  Two  wigwams  were  erected  that  year  near 
the  mine,  but  after  that  they  returned  to  their  tribe,  of 
which  Leaping  Horse  became  the  leading  chief. 

Tom’s  sisters  all  in  due  time  married,  each  being  pre- 
sented on  her  wedding-day  with  a cheque  for  ten  thousand 
pounds,  as  a joint  present  from  her  uncle  and  brother. 

Tom  himself  did  not  remain  a bachelor,  but  six  years 
after  his  return  to  England  took  a wife  to  himself,  and  the 
house  at  Blackheath  was  none  too  large  for  his  family. 
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Harry  Wade’s  home  is  with  Tom,  and  he  is  still  hale  and 
hearty.  Up  to  the  last  few  years  he  paid  occasional  visits  to 
America,  and  stayed  for  a while  with  his  red  brother  Leap- 
ing Horse,  when  they  lamented  together  over  the  disappear- 
ance of  game  and  the  extinction  of  the  buffalo.  Hunting  Dog 
had,  at  Harry’s  urgent  advice,  settled  down  in  the  ways  of 
civilization,  taking  up  a ranche  and  breeding  cattle,  of  which 
he  now  owns  a large  herd.  Jerry  Curtis  and  Pete  Hoskings 
made  a journey  together  to  Europe  after  the  closing  of  the 
mine.  They  stayed  for  a month  at  Blackheath,  and  ten 
years  later  Tom  received  a lawyer’s  letter  from  Denver  saying 
that  Peter  Hoskings  was  dead,  and  that  he  had  left  his  large 
house  and  other  property  in  Denver  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wade’s 
children.  Jerry  still  lives  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  in  that 
city. 


THE  END. 
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Wulf  the  Saxon:  A Story  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  By 
G.  A.  Henty.  With  12  page  Illustrations  by  Ralph  Peacock. 
Crown  8 vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

The  hero  is  a young  thane  who  wins  the  favour  of  Earl  Harold  and 
becomes  one  of  his  retinue.  When  Harold  becomes  King  of  England, 
Wulf  assists  in  the  Welsh  wars,  and  takes  part  against  the  Norsemen 
at  the  Battle  of  Stamford  Bridge.  When  William  of  Normandy  invades 
England,  Wulf  is  with  the  English  host  at  Hastings,  and  stands  by  his 
king  to  the  last  in  the  mighty  struggle.  Altogether  this  is  a noble  tale. 
Wulf  himself  is  a rare  example  of  Saxon  vigour,  and  the  spacious  back- 
ground of  stormful  history  lends  itself  admirably  to  heroic  romance. 

When  London  Burned : A Story  of  Restoration  Times  and 
the  Great  Fire.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  12  page  Illustrations 
by  J.  Finnemore.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

The  hero  of  this  story  was  the  son  of  a nobleman  who  had  lost  his  estates 
during  the  troublous  times  of  the  Commonwealth.  Instead  of  hanging 
idly  about  the  court  seeking  favours,  Cyril  Shenstone  determined  to 
maintain  himself  by  honest  work,  and,  as  a scrivener  in  the  city,  soon 
established  a reputation  for  zeal  and  trustworthiness.  He  served  after- 
wards as  a volunteer  in  the  fleet  under  Prince  Rupert,  and  highly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  Dutch  wars.  During  the  Great  Plague  and  the 
Great  Fire  Sir  Cyril  was  prominent  among  those  who  brought  help  to  the 
panic-stricken  inhabitants.  This  tale  has  rich  variety  of  interest,  both 
national  and  personal,  and  in  the  hero  you  have  an  English  lad  of  the 
noblest  type — wise,  humane,  and  unselfish. 

BeriC  the  Briton : A Story  of  the  Roman  Invasion.  By 
G.  A.  Henty.  With  12  page  Illustrations  by  W.  Parkinson. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

“We  are  not  aware  that  any  one  has  given  us  quite  so  vigorous  a picture  of 
Britain  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  conquest.  Mr.  Henty  has  done  his  utmost  to 
make  an  impressive  picture  of  the  haughty  Roman  character,  with  its  indomitable 
courage,  sternness,  and  discipline.  Beric  is  good  all  through.”— Spectator. 
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“Mr.  Henfcy  is  one  of  the  best  of  story-tellers  for  young  people.  ’— Spectator. 


Through  the  Sikh  War:  A Tale  of  the  Conquest  of  the 

Punjaub.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  12  page  Illustrations  by  Hal 
Hurst,  and  a Map.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 
“The  picture  of  the  Punjaub  during  its  last  few  years  of  independence,  the 
description  of  the  battles  on  the  Sutlej,  and  the  portraiture  generally  of  native 
character,  seem  admirably  true.  ...  On  the  whole,  we  have  never  read  a more 
vivid  and  faithful  narrative  of  military  adventure  in  India.” — The  Academy. 

With  Wolfe  in  Canada:  Or,  The  Winning  of  a Continent. 
By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  12  page  Illustrations  b}7  Gordon  Browne. 
Crown  8 vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

“A  model  of  what  a boys’  story-book  should  be.  Mr.  Henty  has  a great  power 
of  infusing  into  the  dead  facts  of  history  new  life,  and  as  no  pains  are  spared  by 
him  to  ensure  accuracy  in  historic  details,  his  books  supply  useful  aids  to  study 
as  well  as  amusement.” — School  Guardian. 

The  Dash  fop  Khartoum:  A Tale  of  the  Nile  Expedition. 

By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  10  page  Illustrations  by  J.  Schonberg  and 
J.  Nash,  and  4 Plans.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 
“ It  is  literally  true  that  the  narrative  never  flags  a moment;  for  the  incidents 
which  fall  to  be  recorded  after  the  dash  for  Khartoum  has  been  made  and  failed 
are  quite  as  interesting  as  those  which  precede  it  .’’—Academy. 

The  Lion  of  St.  Mark:  A Tale  of  Venice  in  the  Fourteenth 
Century.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  10  page  Illustrations  by  Gordon 
Browne.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

“ Every  boy  should  read  The  Lion  of  St.  Mark.  Mr.  Henty  has  never  produced 
any  story  more  delightful,  more  wholesome,  or  more  vivacious.  From  first  to 
last  it  will  be  read  with  keen  enjoyment.”— The  Saturday  Revieiv. 

By  England’s  Aid:  The  Freeing  of  the  Netherlands  (1585- 
1604).  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  10  page  Illustrations  by  Alfred 
Pearse,  and  4 Maps.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 
“The  story  is  told  with  great  animation,  and  the  historical  material  is  most 
effectively  combined  with  a most  excellent  plot  ."—Saturday  Review. 

With  Lee  in  Virginia:  A Story  of  the  American  Civil 
War.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  10  page  Illustrations  by  Gordon 
Browne,  and  6 Maps.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 
“ The  story  is  a capital  one  and  full  of  variety,  and  presents  us  with  many 
picturesque  scenes  of  Southern  life.  Young  Wingfield,  who  is  conscientious, 
spirited,  and  ‘ hard  as  nails’,  would  have  been  a man  after  the  very  heart  of 
Stonewall  Jackson.” — Times. 

By  Pike  and  Dyke:  A Tale  of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public. By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  10  page  Illustrations  by  Maynard 
Brown,  and  4 Maps.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 
“The  mission  of  Ned  to  deliver  letters  from  William  the  Silent  to  his  adherents 
at  Brussels,  the  fight  of  the  Good  Venture  with  the  Spanish  man-of-war,  the  battle 
on  the  ice  at  Amsterdam,  the  siege  of  Haarlem,  are  all  told  with  a vividness  and 
skill  which  are  worthy  of  Mr.  Henty  at  his  best.” — Academy. 
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BY  G.  A.  HENTY. 

“Surely  Mr.  Henty  should  understand  boys’  tastes  better  than  any  man  living.” 

—The  Times. 


Reduced  Illustration  from  “St.  Bartholomew’s  Eve'. 


St.  Bartholomew’s  Eve:  A Tale  of  the  Huguenot  Wars. 
By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  12  page  Illustrations  by  H.  J.  Draper, 
and  a Map.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

“A  really  noble  story,  which  adult  readers  will  find  to  the  full  as  satisfying  as 
the  boys.  Lucky  boys!  to  have  such  a caterer  as  Mr.  G.  A.  Henty.”— Black  and 
White. 

With  Clive  in  India:  Or,  The  Beginnings  of  an  Empire. 
By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  12  page  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne. 
Crown  8 vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

“Among  writers  of  stories  of  adventure  for  boys  Mr.  Henty  stands  in  the  very 
first  rank.  Those  who  know  something  about  India  will  be  the  most  ready  to 
thank  Mr.  Henty  for  giving  them  this  instructive  volume  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  their  children.” — Academy. 
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BY  G.  A.  HENTY. 

“ Among  writers  of  stories  of  adventure  for  boys  Mr.  Ilenty  stands  in  the  very 
first  rank.” — Academy. 


Under  Drake’s  Flag:  A Tale  of  the  Spanish  Main.  By 
G.  A.  Henty.  Illustrated  by  12  page  Pictures  by  Gordon  Browne. 
Crown  8 vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

“ There  is  not  a dull  chapter,  nor,  indeed,  a dull  page  in  the  book;  but  the 
author  has  so  carefully  worked  up  his  subject  that  the  exciting  deeds  of  his 
heroes  are  never  incongruous  or  absurd.” — Observer. 


Bonnie  Prince  Charlie:  A Tale  of  Fontenoy  and  Culloden. 
By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  12  page  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne. 
Crown  8 vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

“ Ronald,  the  hero,  is  very  like  the  hero  of  Quentin  Durward.  The  lad’s 
journey  across  France  with  his  faithful  attendant  Malcolm,  and  his  hairbreadth 
escapes  from  the  machinations  of  his  father’s  enemies,  make  up  as  good  a 
narrative  of  the  kind  as  wre  have  ever  read.  For  freshness  of  treatment  and 
variety  of  incident,  Mr.  Henty  has  here  surpassed  himself.  "—Spectator. 

FOP  the  Temple:  A Tale  of  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem.  By 
G.  A.  Henty.  With  10  page  Illustrations  by  S.  J.  Solomon,  and 
a Coloured  Map.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

“ Mr.  Henty’s  graphic  prose  pictures  of  the  hopeless  Jewish  resistance  to  Roman 
sway  adds  another  leaf  to  his  record  of  the  famous  wars  of  the  world.  The  book 
is  one  of  Mr.  Henty’s  cleverest  efforts.”— Graphic. 

True  to  the  Old  Flag:  A Tale  of  the  American  War  of 
Independence.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  12  page  Illustrations  by 
Gordon  Browne.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

“Does  justice  to  the  pluck  and  determination  of  the  British  soldiers.  The  son 
of  an  American  loyalist,  who  remains  true  to  our  flag,  falls  among  the  hostile  red- 
skins in  that  very  Huron  country  which  has  been  endeared  to  us  by  the  exploits 
of  Hawkeye  and  Chingachgook.” — The  Times. 


The  Lion  of  the  North:  a Tale  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and 
the  Wars  of  Religion.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  12  page  Pictures 
by  J.  Schonberg.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

“A  praiseworthy  attempt  to  interest  British  youth  in  the  great  deeds  of  the 
Scotch  Brigade  in  the  wars  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Mackay,  Hepburn,  and  Munro 
live  again  in  Mr.  Henty’s  pages,  as  those  deserve  to  live  whose  disciplined  bands 
formed  really  the  germ  of  the  modern  British  army.” — Athenaeum. 

The  Young  Carthaginian:  a story  of  the  Times  of 

Hannibal.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  12  page  Illustrations  by  C.  J. 
Staniland,  r.i.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

“ The  effect  of  an  interesting  story,  well  constructed  and  vividly  told,  is  en- 
hanced by  the  picturesque  quality  of  the  scenic  background.  From  first  to  last 
nothing  stays  the  interest  of  the  narrative.  It  bears  us  along  as  on  a stream, 
whosecurrent  varies  in  direction,  but  never  loses  its  force.” — Saturday  Review. 
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BY  G.  A.  HENTY. 

“Mr.  Henty  is  the  king  of  story-tellers  for  boys. Sword  and  Trowel. 


Reduced  Illustration  from  Henty' s “ Redskin  and  Cow-boy 


Redskin  and  Cow-boy : A Tale  of  the  Western  Plains.  By 
G.  A.  Henty.  With  12  page  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Pearse. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

“It  has  a good  plot;  it  abounds  in  action;  the  scenes  are  equally  spirited  and 
realistic,  and  we  can  only  say  we  have  read  it  with  much  pleasure  from  first  to 
last.  The  pictures  of  life  on  a cattle  ranche  are  most  graphically  painted,  as  are 
the  manners  of  the  reckless  but  jovial  cow-boys.” — Times. 

In  Freedom's  Cause : A Story  of  Wallace  and  Bruce.  By 
G.  A.  Henty.  With  12  page  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

“Mr.  Henty  has  broken  new  ground  as  an  historical  novelist.  His  tale  of  the 
days  of  Wallace  and  Bruce  is  full  of  stirring  action,  and  will  commend  itself  to 
boys.  "—Athenaeum. 
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“ Mr.  Henty  is  one  of  our  most  successful  writers  of  historical  tales.”— Scotsman. 

By  Right  of  Conquest:  Or,  With  Cortez  in  Mexico.  By 
G.  A.  Henty.  With  10  page  Illustrations  by  W.  S.  Stacey,  and 
2 Maps.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

“ By  Right  of  Conquest  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a perfectly  successful  historr 
cal  tale  that  Mr.  Henty  has  yet  published.” — Academy. 

Ill  Greek  Waters:  A Story  of  the  Grecian  War  of  Inde- 
pendence (1821-1827).  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  12  page  Illus- 
trations by  W.  S.  Stacey,  and  a Map.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant, 
olivine  edges,  6s. 

“There  are  adventures  of  all  kinds  for  the  hero  and  his  friends,  whose  pluck 
and  ingenuity  in  extricating  themselves  from  awkward  fixes  are  always  equal  to 
the  occasion.  It  is  an  excellent  story,  and  if  the  proportion  of  history  is  smaller 
than  usual,  the  whole  result  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.” — Journal  of  Education. 

Through  the  Fray:  A Story  of  the  Luddite  Biots.  By 
G.  A.  Henty.  With  12  page  Illustrations  by  H.  M.  Paget.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

“ Mr.  Henty  inspires  a love  and  admiration  for  straightforwardness,  truth,  and 
courage.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  good  books  Mr.  Henty  has  produced, 
and  deserves  to  be  classed  with  his  Facing  Death” — Standard. 

Captain  Bayley’s  Heir:  A Tale  of  the  Gold  Fields  of  Cali- 

fornia.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  12  page  Illustrations  by  H.  M. 
Paget.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

“A  Westminster  boy  who  makes  his  way  in  the  world  by  hard  work,  good 
temper,  and  unfailing  courage.  The  descriptions  given  of  life  are  just  what  a 
healthy  intelligent  lad, should  delight  in.” — St.  James's  Gazette. 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Rockies:  A Story  of  Adventure  ill 

Colorado.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  8 page  Illustrations  by  G.  C. 
Hindley".  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

From  first  to  last  this  is  a story  of  splendid  hazard.  The  hero,  Tom 
Wade,  goes  out  to  his  uncle  in  Colorado,  who  is  a hunter  and  gold-digger. 
Going  in  quest  of  a gold  mine  the  little  band  is  spied  by  Indians,  chased 
across  the  Bad  Lands,  and  overwhelmed  by  a snow-storm  in  the  mountains, 
where  they  camp  all  winter.  They  build  two  canoes  and  paddle  down  the 
terrible  gorges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  many  an  upset  on  the  way 
and  the  instant  danger  of  bloodthirsty  Indians  shooting  from  the  banks. 
After  many  perils  they  reach  Fort  Mojarve  and  safety,  and  the  reader 
finds  that  the  record  of  this  most  daring  journey  has  closed  all  too  soon. 

One  of  the  28th : A Tale  of  Waterloo.  By  G.  A.  Henty. 
With  8 page  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Overend,  and  2 Maps.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

“Written  with  Homeric  vigour  and  heroic  inspiration.  It  is  graphic,  pictur- 
esque, and  dramatically  effective  . . . shows  us  Mr.  Henty  at  his  best  and 

brightest.  The  adventures  will  hold  a boy  of  a winter’s  night  enthralled  as  he 
rushes  through  them  with  breathless  interest  ‘from  cover  to  cover  ’. "—Observer. 
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BY  G.  A.  HENTY. 

“No  more  interesting  boys’  books  are  written  than  Mr.  Henty’s  stories.”— 

Daily  Chronicle. 


The  Cat  of  Bubastes:  A Story  of  Ancient  Egypt.  By 

G.  A.  Henty.  With  8 page  Illustrations  by  J.  B.  Weguelin. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

“The  story,  from  the  critical  moment  of  the  killing  of  the  sacred  cat  to  the 
perilous  exodus  into  Asia  with  which  it  closes,  is  very  skilfully  constructed  and 
full  of  exciting  adventures.  It  is  admirably  illustrated.”— Saturday  Review. 

Maori  and  Settler:  A Story  of  the  New  Zealand  War.  By 
G.  A.  Henty.  With  8 page  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Pearse,  and 
a Map.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

“It  is  a book  which  all  young  people,  but  especially  boys,  will  read  with 
avidity.  ’ ’ — A thenceum. 

“ A first-rate  book  for  boys,  brimful  of  adventure,  of  humorous  and  interesting 
conversation,  and  of  vivid  pictures  of  colonial  life.” — Schoolmaster. 

St.  George  for  England:  A Tale  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers. 
By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  8 full-page  Illustrations  by  Gordon 
Browne.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

“ A story  of  very  great  interest  for  boys.  In  his  own  forcible  style  the  author 
has  endeavoured  to  show  that  determination  and  enthusiasm  can  accomplish  mar- 
vellous results;  and  that  courage  is  generally  accompanied  by  magnanimity  and 
gentleness.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  Bravest  of  the  Brave:  With  Peterborough  in  Spain. 
By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  8 full-page  Pictures  by  H.  M.  Paget. 
Crown  8 vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

“ Mr.  Henty  never  loses  sight  of  the  moral  purpose  of  his  work — to  enforce  the 
doctrine  of  courage  and  truth,  mercy  and  lovingkindness,  as  indispensable  to  the 
making  of  ail  English  gentleman.  British  lads  will  read  The  Bravest  of  the 
Brave  with  pleasure  and  profit;  of  that  we  are  quite  sure.”—  Daily  Telegraph. 

FOP  Name  and  Fame  : Or,  Through  Afghan  Passes.  By 
G.  A.  Henty.  With  8 full-page  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

“Not  only  a rousing  story,  replete  with  all  the  varied  forms  of  excitement  of  a 
campaign,  but,  what  is  still  more  useful,  an  account  of  a territory  and  its  inhabi- 
tants which  must  for  a long  time  possess  a supreme  interest  for  Englishmen,  as 
being  the  key  to  our  Indian  Empire.”— Glasgoiv  Herald. 

A JaCObite  Exile : Being  the  Adventures  of  a Young  English- 
man in  the  Service  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  By  G.  A.  Henty. 
With  8 page  Illustrations  by  Paul  Hardy,  and  a Map.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

“ Incident  succeeds  incident,  and  adventure  is  piled  upon  adventure,  and  at  the 
end  the  reader,  be  he  boy  or  man,  will  have  experienced  breathless  enjoyment 
in  a romantic  story  that  must  have  taught  him  much  at  its  close.”— Army  and 
Navy  Gazette. 
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BY  G.  A.  HENTY. 

“Ask  for  Henty,  and  see  that  you  get  him.”— Punch. 


Condemned  as  a Nihilist  : A Story  of  Escape  from  Siberia. 
By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  8 page  Illustrations  by  Walter  Paget. 
Crown  8 vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

“The  best  of  this  year’s  Henty.  His  narrative  is  more  interesting  than  many 
of  the  tales  with  which  the  public  is  familiar,  of  escape  from  Siberia.  Despite 
their  superior  claim  to  authenticity  these  tales  are  without  doubt  no  less  fic- 
titious than  Mr.  Henty’s,  and  he  beats  them  hollow  in  the  matter  of  sensations.” 
— National  Observer. 

Orange  and  Green:  a Tale  of  the  Boyne  and  Limerick. 
By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  8 full -page  Illustrations  by  Gordon 
Browne.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

“The  narrative  is  free  from  the  vice  of  prejudice,  and  ripples  with  life  as 
vivacious  as  if  what  is  being  described  were  really  passing  before  the  eye.  . . . 
Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  young  student  of  Irish  history.”— Belfast  News. 

Held  Fast  for  England:  A Tale  of  the  Siege  of  Gibraltar. 

By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  8 page  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

“Among  them  we  would  place  first  in  interest  and  wholesome  educational 
value  the  story  of  the  siege  of  Gibraltar.  . . . There  is  no  cessation  of  exciting 
incident  throughout  the  story.”— Athenaeum. 

In  the  Reign  of  Terror : The  Adventures  of  a Westminster 
Boy.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  8 full -page  Illustrations  by  J. 
Schonberg.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

“ Harry  Sandwith,  the  Westminster  boy,  may  fairly  be  said  to  beat  Mr.  Henty’s 
record.  His  adventures  will  delight  boys  by  the  audacity  and  peril  they  depict. 
The  story  is  one  of  Mr.  Henty’s  best.”— Saturday  Review. 

By  Sheer  Pluck:  A Tale  of  the  Ashanti  War.  By  G.  A. 
Henty.  With  8 full-page  Pictures  by  Gordon  Browne.  Crown 
8 vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

“Morally,  the  book  is  everything  that  could  be  desired,  setting  before  the  boys 
a bright  and  bracing  ideal  of  the  English  gentleman.” — Christian  Leader. 

The  Dragon  and  the  Raven:  Or,  The  Days  of  King 

Alfred.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  8 page  Illustrations  by  C.  J. 
Staniland,  r.i.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

“A  story  that  may  justly  be  styled  remarkable.  Boys,  in  reading  it,  will  be 
surprised  to  find  how  Alfred  persevered,  through  years  of  bloodshed  and  times 
of  peace,  to  rescue  his  people  from  the  thraldom  of  the  Danes.  We  hope  the 
book  will  soon  be  widely  known  in  all  our  schools.” — Schoolmaster. 

A Final  Reckoning:  A Tale  of  Bush  Life  in  Australia. 
By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  8 page  Illustrations  by  W.  B.  Wollen. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

“ All  boys  will  read  this  story  with  eager  and  unflagging  interest.  The  episodes 
are  in  Mr.  Henty’s  very  best  vein— graphic,  exciting,  realistic;  and,  as  in  all  Mr. 
Henty’s  books,  the  tendency  is  to  the  formation  of  an  honourable,  manly,  aud 
even  heroic  character.”— Birmingham  Post. 
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BY  G.  A.  HENTY. 

“ Mr.  Henty’s  books  are  always  alive  with  moving  incident.”— Review  of  Reviews. 


Facing*  Death:  Or,  The  Hero  of  the  Vaughan  Pit.  A Tale  of 

the  Coal  Mines.  By 

G.  A.  Henty.  With 
8 page  Pictures  by 
Gordon  Browne. 

Crown  8 vo,  cloth 
elegant,  olivine  edges, 

5s. 

“If  any  father,  godfather, 
clergyman,  or  schoolmaster  is 
on  the  look-out  for  a good 
book  to  give  as  a present  to  a 
boy  who  is  worth  his  salt,  this 
is  the  book  we  would  recom- 
mend.”— Standard. 

A Chapter  of  Ad- 
ventures : Or, 

Through  the  Bom- 
bardment of  Alex- 
andria. By  G.  A. 

Henty.  With  6 page 
Illustrations  by  W. 

H.  Overend.  Crown 
8 vo,  cloth  elegant, 

3s.  6d. 

“Jack  Robson  and  his  two 
companions  have  their  fill  of 
excitement,  and  their  chapter 
of  adventures  is  so  brisk  and 
entertaining  we  could  have 
wished  it  longer  than  it  is.” — 

Saturday  Review. 

Two  Thousand  Years  Ago:  Or,  The  Adventures  of  a Roman 

Boy.  By  Professor  A.  J.  Church.  With  12  page  Illustrations  by 
Adrien  Marie.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

“Adventures  well  worth  the  telling.  The  book  is  extremely  entertaining  as 
well  as  useful,  and  there  is  a wonderful  freshness  in  the  Roman  scenes  and 
characters.” — The  Times. 


The  Clever  Miss  Follett.  By  J.  K.  H.  Denny.  With 

12  page  Illustrations  by  Gertrude  D.  Hammond.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

“Just  the  book  to  give  to  girls,  who  will  delight  both  in  the  letterpress  and 
the  illustrations.  Miss  Hammond  has  never  done  better  work.” — Revieiu  of 
Reviews. 
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BY  ROSA  MULHOLLAND. 


Banshee  Castle.  By  Bosa  Mulholland.  With  12  page 
Illustrations  by  John  H.  Bacon.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant, 
olivine  edges,  65. 

This  story  deals  with  the  adventures  of  three  girls  who,  with  an  old 
governess,  migrate  from  Kensington  to  the  West  of  Ireland.  Belonging 
as  they  do  to  “the  ould  family”  at  the  castle,  the  three  girls  are  made 
heartily  welcome  in  the  cabins  of  the  peasantry,  where  they  learn  many 
weird  and  curious  tales  from  the  folk-lore  of  the  district.  There  is  also 
an  interesting  plot  running  through  the  narrative,  but  it  is  by  reason  of 
its  happy  mingling  of  Irish  humour  and  pathos  that  this  story  holds  the 
reader  charmed  to  the  end. 

Giannetta : A Girl’s  Story  of  Herself.  By  Bosa  Mulholland. 
With  8 page  Illustrations  by  Lockhart  Bogle.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

“Giannetta  is  a true  heroine — warm-hearted,  self-sacrificing,  and,  as  all  good 
women  nowadays  are,  largely  touched  with  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity.  One 
of  the  most  attractive  gift-books  of  the  season.”— The  Academy. 


A Fair  Claimant:  Being  a Story  for  Girls.  By  Frances 
Armstrong.  With  8 page  Illustrations  by  Gertrude  D.  Hammond. 
Crown  8 vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

“ As  a gift-book  for  big  girls  it  is  among  the  best  new  books  of  the  kind.  The 
story  is  interesting  and  natural,  from  first  to  last.” — Westminster  Gazette. 


The  Heiress  of  Courtleroy.  By  Anne  Beale.  With  8 

page  Illustrations  by  T.  C.  H.  Castle.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant, 
olivine  edges,  5s. 

“We  can  speak  highly  of  the  grace  with  which  Miss  Beale  relates  how  the 
young  ‘Heiress  of  Courtleroy’  had  such  good  influence  over  her  uncle  as  to  win 
him  from  his  intensely  selfish  ways.” — Guardian. 


The  White  Conquerors  of  Mexico : a Tale  of  Toitee  and 

Aztec.  By  Kirk  Munroe.  With  8 page  Illustrations  by  W.  S. 
Stacey.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

“ Mr.  Munroe  gives  most  vivid  pictures  of  the  religious  and  civil  polity  of  the 
Aztecs,  and  of  everyday  life,  as  he  imagines  it,  in  the  streets  and  market-places 
of  the  magnificent  capital  of  Montezuma.”— The  Times. 


Highways  and  High  Seas:  Cyril  Harley’s  Adventures  on 
both.  By  F.  Frankfort  Moore.  With  8 page  Illustrations  by 
Alfred  Pearse.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

“This  is  one  of  the  best  stories  Mr.  Moore  has  written,  perhaps  the  very  best. 
The  exciting  adventures  are  sure  to  attract  boys.”— Specta tor. 
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BY  GEORGE  MACDONALD. 

A Rough  Shaking.  By  George  MacDonald.  With 
12  page  Illustrations  by  W.  Parkinson.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant, 
olivine  edges,  6s. 

“One  of  the  very  best 
books  for  boys  that  has  been 
written.  It  is  full  of  mate- 
rial peculiarly  well  adapted 
for  the  young,  containing 
in  a marked  degree  the 
elements  of  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  make  up  a perfect 
boys’  book.” — Teachers’  Aid. 

At  the  Back  of 
the  North 
Wind.  By  Geo. 

MacDonald.  With 
75  Illustrations  by 
Arthur  Hughes. 

Crown  8 vo,  cloth  ele- 
gant, olivine  edges, 

5s. 

“ The  story  is  thoroughly 
original,  full  of  fancy  and 
pathos.  . . . We  stand 

with  one  foot  in  fairyland 
and  one  on  common  earth.” 

— The  Times. 

Ranald  Banner- 
man’s  Boy- 
hood. By  Geo. 

Mac  Donald.  With  Reduced  Illustration  from  “A  Rough  Shaking ”. 

36  Illustrations  by 

Arthur  Hughes.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 
“The  sympathy  with  boy-nature  in  Ranald  Bannerman’s  Boyhood  is  perfect. 
It  is  a beautiful  picture  of  childhood,  teaching  by  its  impressions  and  suggestions 
all  noble  things.” — British  Quarterly  Review. 

The  Princess  and  the  Goblin.  By  George  Mac  Donald. 

With  32  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6c?. 

“Little  of  what  is  written  for  children  has  the  lightness  of  touch  and  play  of 
fancy  which  are  characteristic  of  George  MacDonald’s  fairy  tales.  Mr.  Arthur 
Hughes’s  illustrations  are  all  that  illustrations  should  be.”— Manchester  Guardian. 

The  Princess  and  Curdie.  By  George  Mac  Donald. 

With  8 page  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

“There  is  the  finest  and  rarest  genius  in  this  brilliant  story.  Upgrown  people 
would  do  wisely  occasionally  to  lay  aside  their  newspapers  and  magazines  to 
spend  an  hour  with  Curdie  and  the  Princess.” — Sheffield  Independent. 
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BY  HARRY  COLLINGWOOD. 


The  Pirate  Island:  A Story  of  the  South  Pacific.  By 
Harry  Collingwood.  With  8 page  Pictures  by  C.  J.  Staniland 
and  J.  R.  Wells.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

“ A capital  story  of  the  sea ; indeed  in  our  opinion  the  author  is  superior  in  some 
respects  as  a marine  novelist  to  the  better  known  Mr.  Clark  Russell.”—  The  Times. 

The  Log  of  the  “Flying1  Fish”:  A Story  of  Aerial  and 

Submarine  Adventure.  By  Harry  Collingwood.  With  6 page 
Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3 s.  6d. 

“The  Flying  Fish  actually  surpasses  all  Jules  Verne’s  creations;  witli  incred- 
ible speed  she  flies  through  the  air,  skims  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  darts 
along  the  oceau  bed.  We  strongly  recommend  our  school-boy  friends  to  possess 
themselves  of  her  log.”— Athenaeum. 

For  other  Books  by  Harry  Collingwood,  see  pages  21  and  22. 


BY  GEORGE  MANVILLLE  FENN. 

“ Mr.  Fenn  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  of  writers  in  this  department.” — Daily 
News. 


Quicksilver:  Or,  A Boy  with  no  Skid  to  his  Wheel.  By 
George  Manville  Fenn.  With  10  page  Illustrations  by  Frank 
Dadd.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

“ Quicksilver  is  little  short  of  an  inspiration.  In  it  that  prince  of  story-writers 
for  boys— George  Manville  Fenn— has  surpassed  himself.  It  is  an  ideal  book  for 
a boy’s  library. ” — Practical  Teacher. 

Dick  o’  the  Fens:  A Romance  of  the  Great  East  Swamp.  By 
G.  Manville  Fenn.  With  12  page  Illustrations  by  Frank  Dadd. 
Crown  8 vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

“We  conscientiously  believe  that  boys  will  find  it  capital  reading.  It  is  full 
of  incident  and  mystery,  and  the  mystery  is  kept  up  to  the  last  moment.  It  is 
rich  in  effective  local  colouring;  and  it  has  a historical  interest.” — Times. 

DeVOIl  Boys:  A Tale  of  the  North  Shore.  By  G.  Manville 
Fenn.  With  12  page  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  Crown 
8 vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

“An  admirable  story,  as  remarkable  for  the  individuality  of  its  young  heroes 
as  for  the  excellent  descriptions  of  coast  scenery  and  life  in  North  Devon.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  books  we  have  seen  this  season.” — Athenaeum. 

The  Golden  Magnet:  A Tale  of  the  Land  of  the  Incas.  By 
G.  Manville  Fenn.  Illustrated  by  12  page  Pictures  by  Gordon 
Browne.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

“There  could  be  no  more  welcome  present  for  a boy.  There  is  not  a dull  page 
in  the  book,  and  many  will  be  read  with  breathless  interest.  ‘The  Golden  Mag- 
net’ is,  of  course,  the  same  one  that  attracted  Raleigh  and  the  heroes  of  West- 
ward Ho  /” — Journal  of  Education. 
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BY  GEORGE  MANVILLE  FENN. 

“ No  one  can  find  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  lads  more  readily  than  Mr.  Fenn.” — 
Nottingham  Guardian. 

In  the  King’s  Name:  Or,  The  Cruise  of  the  Kestrel.  By 
G.  Manville  Fenn.  Illustrated  by  12  page  Pictures  by  Gordon 
Browne.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

“ The  best  of  all  Mr.  Fenn’s  productions  in  this  field.  It  has  the  great  quality 
of  always  ‘moving  on’,  adventure  following  adventure  in  constant  succession.”— 
Daily  News. 

Nat  the  Naturalist:  A Boy’s  Adventures  in  the  Eastern 
Seas.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn.  With  8 page  Pictures.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

“This  sort  of  book  encourages  independence  of  character,  develops  resource, 
and  teaches  a boy  to  keep  his  eyes  open.”— Saturday  Review. 

Bunyip  Land:  The  Story  of  a Wild  Journey  in  New  Guinea. 
By  G.  Manville  Fenn.  With  6 page  Illustrations  by  Gordon 
Browne.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  4s. 

“ Mr.  Fenn  deserves  the  thanks  of  everybody  for  Bunyip  Land,  and  we  may  ven- 
ture to  promise  that  a quiet  week  may  be  reckoned  on  whilst  the  youngsters  have 
such  fascinating  literature  provided  for  their  evenings’  amusement.” — Spectator. 

Brownsmith’s  Boy.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn.  With  6 page 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d. 

“ Mr.  Fenn’s  books  are  among  the  best,  if  not  altogether  the  best,  of  the  stories 
for  boys.  Mr.  Fenn  is  at  his  best  in  Brownsmith’s  Boy.’1 — Pictorial  World. 

***  For  other  Books  by  G.  Manville  Fenn,  see  pages  21  and  22. 


BY  ASCOTT  R.  HOPE. 


Young  Travellers’  Tales.  By  Ascott  r.  Hope.  With 

6 Illustrations  by  H.  J.  Draper.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d . 
These  lively  records  of  haphazard  experience  are  drawn  from  various 
parts  of  the  world.  There  is  a thrilling  adventure  in  the  Austrian  Tirol, 
a mischance  in  Norway,  an  exciting  escapade  in  Africa,  a tale  of  shooting- 
in  India,  a cyclist’s  laughable  exploit  in  France,  a runaway  experience  in 
Switzerland,  an  encounter  with  a Corsican  bandit,  and  other  stories  of  a 
like  entertaining  character.  All  are  presented  in  a crisp  and  engaging 
style. 

The  Seven  Wise  Scholars.  By  Ascott  R Hope.  With 

nearly  100  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  Cloth  elegant,  5s. 
“As  full  of  fun  as  a volume  of  Punch ; with  illustrations,  more  laughter- 
provoking  than  most  we  have  seen  since  Leech  died.” — Sheffield  Independent. 

Stories  of  Old  Renown:  Tales  of  Knights  and  Heroes. 
By  Ascott  R Hope.  With  100  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d. 

“ A really  fascinating  book  worthy  of  its  telling  title.  There  is,  we  venture  to 
say,  not  a dull  page  in  the  book,  not  a story  which  will  not  bear  a second  read- 
ing. ” — Guardian. 
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The  Universe : Or  The  Infinitely  Great  and  the  Infinitely  Little. 
A Sketch  of  .Contrasts  in  Creation,  and  Marvels  revealed  and 
explained  by  Natural  Science.  By  F.  A.  Pouchet,  m.d.  With 
272  Engravings  on  wood,  of  which  55  are  full-page  size,  and  a 
Coloured  Frontispiece.  Eleventh  Edition,  medium  8vo,  cloth  ele- 
gant, gilt  edges,  7s.  6(7.;  also  morocco  antique,  16s. 

“ We  can  honestly  commend  Professor  Pouchet’s  book,  which  is  admirably,  as 
it  is  copiously  illustrated.” — The  Times. 

“Scarcely  any  book  in  French  or  in  English  is  so  likely  to  stimulate  in  the 
young  an  interest  in  the  physical  phenomena.”— Fortnightly  Review. 


BY  ROBERT  LEIGHTON. 

Olaf  the  Glorious.  By  Robert  Leighton.  With  8 page 

Illustrations  by  Ralph  Peacock,  and  a Map.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

This  story  of  Olaf  the  Glorious,  King  of  Norway,  opens  with  the  incident 
of  his  being  found  by  his  uncle  living  as  a bond-slave  in  Esthonia,  and  it 
follows  him  through  his  romantic  youth  in  the  court  of  King  Valdemar  of 
Russia.  Then  come  his  adventures  as  a Viking  and  his  raids  upon  the 
coasts  of  Scotland  and  England,  his  victorious  battle  against  the  English 
at  Maldon  in  Essex,  and  his  conversion  to  Christianity.  He  then  returns 
to  pagan  Norway,  is  accepted  as  king,  and  converts  his  people  to  the 
Christian  faith.  The  story  closes  with  the  great  battle  of  Svold,  wThen 
Olaf,  defeated,  jumps  overboard,  and  is  last  seen  with  the  sunlight  shining- 
on  the  glittering  cross  upon  his  shield. 

The  Wreck  of  “The  Golden  Fleece”:  The  story  of  a 

North  Sea  Fisher-boy.  By  Robert  Leighton.  With  8 page 
Illustrations  by  Frank  Brangwyn.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant, 
olivine  edges,  5s. 

“ This  story  should  add  considerably  to  Mr.  Leighton’s  high  reputation.  Ex- 
cellent in  every  respect,  it  contains  every  variety  of  incident.  The  plot  is  very 
cleverly  devised,  and  the  types  of  the  North  Sea  sailors  are  capital.”— The  Times. 

The  Pilots  of  Pomona:  A story  of  the  Orkney  Islands. 
By  Robert  Leighton.  With  8 page  Illustrations  by  John  Leigh- 
ton, and  a Map.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

“ A story  which  is  quite  as  good  in  its  way  as  Treasure  Island , and  is  full  of 
adventure  of  a stirring  yet  most  natural  kind.  Although  it  is  primarily  a boys’ 
book,  it  is  a real  godsend  to  the  elderly  reader.”— Glasgow  Evening  Times. 

The  Thirsty  Sword:  A Story  of  the  Norse  Invasion  of 
Scotland  (1262-63).  By  Robert  Leighton.  With  8 page  Illus- 
trations by  Alfred  Pearse,  and  a Map.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  ele- 
gant, olivine  edges,  5s. 

“ This  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  stories  for  boys  that  it  has  ever  been  our 
pleasure  to  read.  From  first  to  last  the  interest  never  flags.  Boys  will  worship 
Kenric,  who  is  a hero  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Schoolmaster. 
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BY  DR.  GORDON  STABLES. 


To  Greenland  and  the  Pole.  By  Gordon  Stables,  m.d. 

With  8 page  Illustrations  by  G.  C.  Hindley,  and  a Map.  Crown 
8 vo,  cloth  elegant,  oli- 
vine edges,  5s. 

The  unfailing  fascination 
of  Arctic  venturing  is  pre- 
sented in  this  story  with 
new  vividness.  The  author 
is  himself  an  old  Arctic 
voyager,  and  he  is  thus 
enabled  to  make  excellent 
use  of  the  recent  exploits  of 
Nansen  in  Greenland,  and 
the  splendid  daring  of  that 
explorer’s  present  expedi- 
tion. The  story  deals  with 
skilobning  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  deer-hunting  in 
Norway,  sealing  in  the  Arc- 
tic Seas,  bear-stalking  on 
the  ice-floes,  the  hardships 
of  a journey  across  Green- 
land, and  a successful 
voyage  to  the  back  of  the 
North  Pole.  This  is,  in- 
deed, a real  sea-yarn  by  a 
real  sailor,  and  the  tone 
is  as  bright  and  whole- 
some as  the  adventures  are 
numerous. 

Westward  with  Columbus.  By  Gordon  Stables,  m.d., 

c.m.  With  8 page  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Pearse.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

“We  must  place  Westward  with  Columbus  among  those  books  that  all  boys 
ought  to  read  .'‘—The  Spectator. 

’Twixt  School  and  Colleg’e : A Tale  of  Self-reliance.  By 
Gordon  Stables,  c.m.,  m.d.,  r.n.  With  8 page  Illustrations  by 
W.  Parkinson.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

“One  of  the  best  of  a prolific  writer’s  books  for  boys,  being  full  of  practical 
instructions  as  to  keeping  pets,  and  inculcates  in  a way  which  a little  recalls  Miss 
Edgeworth’s  ‘Frank’  the  virtue  of  self-reliance.”— A thenceum. 
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BY  G.  NORWAY. 


A Prisoner  of  War:  A Story  of  the  Time  of  Napoleon 

Bonaparte.  By  G-.  Norway.  With  6 page  Illustrations  by  Bobt. 

Barnes,  a.r.w.s.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d. 

When  Napoleon  Bona, parte  suddenly  broke  the  treaty  of  Amiens  and 
declared  war  against  England,  many  peaceful  Englishmen  who  had  ven- 
tured to  reside  upon  the  Continent  were  made  prisoners.  Among  these 
was  Captain  Wynter,  who  was  arrested  at  Helvoetsluys  in  Holland,  and 
from  thence  carried  into  France.  His  family  escaped  across  the  Channel, 
but  his  son,  a young  lad,  determined  to  return,  trace  out  his  father,  and 
assist  him  to  escape.  Disguised  as  a packman  he  searched  France  from 
fortress  to  fortress.  After  many  a mischance  and  many  a hair-breadth 
escape  he  finds  his  father,  contrives  his  escape,  and  brings  him  safely  to 
England.  It  is  a romantic  narrative,  with  the  additional  merit  of  being 
true. 

A True  Cornish  Maid.  By  G.  Norway.  With  6 page 

Illustrations  by  J.  Finnemore.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  Qd. 

“There  is  some  excellent  reading.  . . . Mrs.  Norway  brings  before  the  eyes 
of  her  readers  the  good  Cornish  folk,  their  speech,  their  manners,  and  their  ways. 
A True  Cornish  Maid  deserves  to  be  popular.” — Athenceum. 

“Among  girls’  books  the  success  of  the  year  has  fallen,  we  think,  to  Mrs.  Norway, 
whose  True  Cornish  Maid  is  really  an  admirable  piece  of  work.  . . . The  book 
is  full  of  vivid  and  accurate  local  colour;  it  contains,  too,  some  very  clever 
character  studies.” — Review  of  Reviews. 

Hussein  the  Hostage:  Or,  A Boy’s  Adventures  in  Persia. 

By  G.  Norway.  With  8 page  Illustrations  by  John  Schonberg. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

“ Hussein  the  Hostage  is  full  of  originality  and  vigour.  The  characters  are  life- 
like, there  is  plenty  of  stirring  incident,  the  interest  is  sustained  throughout,  and 
every  boy  will  enjoy  following  the  fortunes  of  the  hero.” — Journal  of  Education. 

The  Loss  of  John  Humble:  What  Led  to  It,  and  What 

Came  of  It.  By  G-.  Norway.  With  8 page  Illustrations  by  John 

Schonberg.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

“ This  story  will  place  the  author  at  once  in  the  front  rank.  It  is  full  of  life 
and  adventure.  He  is  equally  at  home  in  his  descriptions  of  life  in  Sweden  and 
in  the  more  stirring  passages  of  wreck  and  disaster,  and  the  interest  of  the  story 
is  sustained  without  a break  from  first  to  last.”—  Standard. 

— \ 

Under  False  Colours:  A Story  from  Two  Girls’  Lives. 

By  Sarah  Doudney.  With  6 page  Illustrations  by  G.  G.  Kil- 

burne.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  4s. 

“Sarah  Doudney  has  no  superior  as  a writer  of  high-toned  stories— pure  in 
style,  original  in  conception,  and  with  skilfully  wrought-out  plots;  but  we  have 
seen  nothing  from  her  pen  equal  in  dramatic  energy  to  this  book.”— Christian 
Leader. 
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With  the  Sea,  King’s : A Story  of  the  Days  of  Lord  Nelson. 

By  F.  H.  Winder.  With  6 page  Illustrations  by  W.  S.  Stacey. 

Crown  8 vo,  cloth  elegant,  4s. 

“Just  the  book  to  put  into  a boy’s  hands.  Every  chapter  contains  boardings, 
cuttings  out,  fighting  pirates,  escapes  of  thrilling  audacity,  and  captures  by  corsairs, 
sufficient  to  turn  the  quietest  boy’s  head.  The  story  culminates  in  a vigorous 
account  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  Happy  boys  i ’—The  Academy. 


Grettir  the  Outlaw:  A Story  of  Iceland.  By  S.  Baring- 
G-ould.  With  6 page  Illustrations  by  M.  Zeno  Diemer,  and  a 
Coloured  Map.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vc,  cloth  elegant,  4s. 

“ Is  the  boys’  book  of  its  year.  That  is,  of  course,  as  much  as  to  say  that  it 
will  do  for  men  grown  as  well  as  juniors.  It  is  told  in  simple,  straightforward 
English,  as  all  stories  should  be,  and  it  has  a freshness,  a freedom,  a sense  of  sun 
and  wind  and  the  open  air,  which  make  it  irresistible.”— National  Observer. 


Gold,  Gold,  in  Cariboo : A Story  of  Adventure  in  British 
Columbia.  By  Clive  Phillipps-Wolley.  With  6 page  Illustra- 
tions by  G.  C.  Hindley.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

“It  would  be  difficult  to  say  too  much  in  favour  of  Gold,  Gold,  in  Cariboo.  We 
have  seldom  read  a more  exciting  tale  of  wild  mining  adventure  in  a singularly 
inaccessible  country.  There  is  a capital  plot,  and  the  interest  is  sustained  to  the 
last  page.” — The  Times. 


A Champion  of  the  Faith:  A Tale  of  Prince  Hal  and  the 
Lollards.  By  J.  M.  C allwell.  With  6 page  Illustrations  by 

Herbert  J.  Draper.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  4s. 

“Will  not  be  less  enjoyed  than  Mr.  Henty’s  books.  Sir  John  Oldcastle’s  pathetic 
story,  and  the  history  of  his  brave  young  squire,  will  make  every  boy  enjoy  this 
lively  story.” — London  Quarterly. 


BY  ALICE  CORKRAN. 


Meg’S  Friend.  By  Alice  Corkran.  With  6 page  Illustra- 
tions by  Robert  Fowler.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

“One  of  Miss  Corkran’s  charming  books  for  girls,  narrated  in  that  simple 
and  picturesque  style  which  marks  the  authoress  as  one  of  the  first  amongst 
writers  for  young  people.” — The  Spectator. 

Margery  Merton’s  Girlhood.  By  Alice  Corkran.  With 

6 page  Pictures  by  Gordon  Browne.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

“Another  book  for  girls  we  can  warmly  commend.  There  is  a delightful 
piquancy  in  the  experiences  and  trials  of  a young  English  girl  who  studies 
painting  in  Paris.” — Saturday  Review. 

Down  the  Snow  Stairs:  Or,  From  Good-night  to  Good- 

morning.  By  Alice  Corkran.  With  60  Illustrations  by  Gordon 
Browne.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  3s.  6d. 

“A  gem  of  the  first  water,  bearing  upon  every  page  the  mark  of  genius.  It  is 
Indeed  a Little  Pilgrim’s  Progress.” — Christian  Leader.  g 
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Sou’wester  and  Sword.  By  Hugh  St.  Leger.  With  6 

page  Illustrations  by  Hal  Hurst.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  4s. 

This  is  the  book  for  a lad  who  loves  a sea-yarn.  The  fun  no  less  than  the 
dangers  of  a sailor’s  life  are  faithfully  depicted.  Shark  fishing,  mast- 
heading, galley -ranging,  mutiny,  tropical  gales,  death  at  sea,  and  the 
final  shipwreck,  are  incidents  in  a tale  which  is  one  continuous  adventure. 
The  hero  and  several  of  the  crew  are  saved  from  the  wreck,  and  with  the 
harum-scarum  recklessness  of  seamen  they  join  the  English  expedition 
against  the  Mahdi,  taking  part  in  the  terrible  fighting  around  Suakim. 


BY  EDGAR  PICKERING. 


In  Press-Gang*  Days.  By  Edgar  Pickering.  With  6 

Illustrations  by  W.  S.  Stacey.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  Gd. 

In  this  story  Harry  Waring  is  caught  by  the  Press-gang  and  carried  on 
board  His  Majesty’s  ship  Sandwich.  He  takes  part  in  the  mutiny  of  the 
Nore,  and  shares  in  some  hard  fighting  on  board  the  frigate  Phoenix.  He 
is  with  Nelson,  also,  at  the  storming  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  battle  of  the 
Nile.  His  career  is  like  to  end  in  a French  prison,  but  he,  with  some 
companions,  manage  to  escape,  seize  a French  schooner,  fight  their  way 
out  of  the  harbour,  and  so  return  home  with  a prize. 

An  Old-Time  Yarn:  Wherein  is  set  forth  divers  desperate 

mischances  which  befell  Anthony  Ingram  and  his  shipmates  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Mexico  with  Hawkins  and  Drake.  By  Edgar 
Pickering.  Illustrated  with  6 page  Pictures  drawn  by  Alfred 
Pearse.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  Gd. 

“And  a very  good  yarn  it  is,  with  not  a dull  page  from  first  to  last.  There  is 
a flavour  of  Westward  Ho!  in  this  attractive  book.” — Educational  Review. 

Silas  Verney : A Tale  of  the  Time  of  Charles  II.  By  Edgar 
Pickering.  With  6 page  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Pearse.  Crown 
8 vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  Gd. 

“Wonderful  as  the  adventures  of  Silas  are,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are 
very  naturally  worked  out  and  very  plausibly  presented.  Altogether  this  is  an 
excellent  story  for  boys.  ’’—Saturday  Review. 


BY  ANNIE  E.  ARMSTRONG. 


Three  Bright  Girls:  A Story  of  Chance  and  Mischance. 
By  Annie  E.  Armstrong.  With  6 page  Illustrations  by  W.  Par- 
kinson. Crown  8 vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  Gd. 

“Among  many  good  stories  for  girls  this  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  best. 
The  three  girls  whose  portraits  are  so  admirably  painted  are  girls  of  earnest, 
practical,  and  business-like  mood.  Ever  bright  and  cheerful,  they  influence  other 
lives,  and  at  last  they  come  out  of  their  trials  and  difficulties  with  honour  to 
themselves  and  benefits  to  all  about  them.” — Teachers’  A id. 

A Very  Odd  Girl:  or,  Life  at  the  Gabled  Farm.  By  Annie 
E.  Armstrong.  With  6 page  Illustrations  by  S.  T.  Dadd.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6o?. 

“ The  book  is  one  we  can  heartily  recommend,  for  it  is  not  only  bright  and 
interesting,  but  also  pure  and  healthy  in  tone  and  teaching.”— The  Lady. 
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BY  C.  J.  HYNE. 


The  Captured  Cruiser:  or,  Two  Years  from  Land.  By 
C.  J.  Hyne.  With  6 page  Illustrations  by  Frank  Brangwyn. 
Crown  8 vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6o?. 

“The  two  lads  and  the  two  skippers  are  admirably  drawn.  Mr.  Hyne  has 
now  secured  a position  in  the  first  rank  of  writers  of  fiction  for  boys  .’’—Spectator. 


Afloat  at  Last : A Sailor  Boy’s  Log  of  his  Life  at  Sea.  By 
John  C.  Hutcheson.  With  6 page  Illustrations  by  W.  H. 
Overend.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d. 

“As  healthy  and  breezy  a book  as  one  could  wish  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
a boy.” — Academy. 

Picked  Up  at  Sea : Or,  The  Gold  Miners  of  Minturne  Creek. 
By  J.  C.  Hutcheson.  With  6 page  Pictures.  Cloth  extra,  3s.  Qd. 

“ The  author’s  success  with  this  book  is  so  marked  that  it  may  well  encourage  him 
to  further  efforts.  The  description  of  mining  life  in  the  Far  West  is  true  and  accu- 
rate.’ ’ — Standard. 

Cousin  Geoffrey  and  I.  By  Caroline  Austin.  With  6 

page  Illustrations  by  W.  Parkinson.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
‘ ‘ Miss  Austin’s  story  is  bright,  clever,  and  well  developed.  Saturday  Review. 


Brother  and  Sister : Or,  The  Trials  of  the  Moore  Family. 
By  Elizabeth  J.  Lysaght.  With  6 page  Illustrations.  Crown 
8 vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d. 

“ A pretty  story,  and  well  told.  The  plot  is  cleverly  constructed,  and  the  moral 
is  excellent.” — Athenaeum. 

The  Search  for  the  Talisman:  A story  of  Labrador. 
By  Henry  Frith.  With  6 page  Illustrations  by  J.  Schonberg. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  §d. 

“ Mr.  Frith’s  volume  will  be  among  those  most  read  and  highest  valued.  The 
adventures  among  seals,  whales,  and  icebergs  in  Labrador  will  delight  many  a 
young  reader.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Reefer  and  Rifleman : A Tale  of  the  Two  Services.  By 
Lieut.-Col.  Percy  - Groves.  With  6 page  Illustrations  by  John 
Schonberg.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d. 

“ A good,  old-fashioned,  amphibious  story  of  our  fighting  with  the  Frenchmen  in 
the  beginning  of  our  century,  with  a fair  sprinkling  of  fun  and  frolic.”— Times. 

DOPU : Or,  A Girl  without  a Home.  By  Mrs.  B.  H.  Bead.  With 
6 page  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d. 

“It  is  no  slight  thing,  in  an  age  of  rubbish,  to  get  a story  so  pure  and  healthy 
as  this.” — The  Academy. 
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Life’s  Daily  Ministry:  A Story  of  Everyday  Service  for 
Others.  By  Mrs.  E.  R.  Pitman.  With  4 page  Illustrations.  Crown 
8 vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6c£. 

“Shows  exquisite  touches  of  a master  hand.  She  depicts  in  graphic  outline 
the  characteristics  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good  in  life.”—  Christian  Union. 


Storied  Holidays:  A Cycle  of  Red-letter  Days.  By  E.  S. 
Brooks.  With  12  page  Illustrations  by  Howard  Pyle.  Crown 
8 vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d. 

“It  is  a downright  good  book  for  a senior  boy,  and  is  eminently  readable  from 
first  to  last.” — Schoolmaster. 

Chivalric  Days*  Stories  of  Courtesy  and  Courage  in  the 
Olden  Times.  By  E.  S.  Brooks.  With  20  Illustrations  by 
Gordon  Browne  and  other  Artists.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Qd. 

“We  have  seldom  come  across  a prettier  collection  of  tales.  These  charming 
stories  of  boys  and  girls  of  olden  days  are  no  mere  fictitious  or  imaginary  sketches, 
but  are  real  and  actual  records  of  their  sayings  and  doings.” — Literary  World. 

Historic  Boys!  Their  Endeavours,  their  Achievements,  and 
their  Times.  By  E.  S.  Brooks.  With  12  page  Illustrations  by 
R.  B.  Birch  and  John  Schonberg.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

“A  wholesome  book,  manly  in  tone,  its  character  sketches  enlivened  by  brisk 
dialogue  and  high-class  illustrations;  altogether  one  that  should  incite  boys  to 
further  acquaintance  with  those  rulers  of  men  whose  careers  are  narrated.  We 
advise  teachers  to  put  it  on  their  list  of  prizes/’ — Knowledge. 


Dr.  Jolliffe’s  Boys:  A Tale  of  Weston  School.  By  Lewis 
Hough.  With  6 page  Pictures.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

“Young  people  who  appreciate  Tom  Brown’s  School-days  will  find  this  story  a 
worthy  companion  to  that  fascinating  book.  There  is  the  same  manliness  of  tone, 
truthfulness  of  outline,  avoidance  of  exaggeration  and  caricature,  and  healthy 
morality  as  characterized  the  masterpiece  of  Mr.  Hughes.” — Neiccastle  Journal. 


The  Bubbling  Teapot.  A Wonder  Story.  By  Mrs.  L.  W. 
Champney.  With  12  page  Pictures  by  Walter  Satterlee. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

“Very  literally  a ‘wonder  story’,  and  a wild  and  fanciful  one.  Nevertheless 
it  is  made  realistic  enough,  and  there  is  a good  deal  of  information  to  be  gained 
from  it.” — The  Times. 


BY  JENNETT  HUMPHREYS. 

Laugh  and  Learn:  The  Easiest  Book  of  Nursery  Lessons 
and  Nursery  Games.  By  Jennett  Humphreys.  Profusely  Illus- 
trated. Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

“One  of  the  best  books  of  the  kind  imaginable,  full  of  practical  teaching  in 
word  and  picture,  and  helping  the  little  ones  pleasantly  along  a right  royal  road 
to  learning.  ” — Graphic. 
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Thorndyke  Manor : A Tale  of  Jacobite  Times.  By  Mary 
0.  Rowsell.  With  6 page  Illustrations  by  L.  Leslie  Brooke. 
Crown  8 vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d. 

“Miss  Rowsell  has  never  written  a more  attractive  book  than  Thorndyke 
Manor  ” — Belfast  News-Letter. 

Traitor  or  Patriot?  A Tale  of  the  Rye-House  Plot.  By 
Mary  C.  Rowsell.  With  6 page  Pictures  by  C.  O.  Murray  and 
C.  J.  Staniland,  r.i.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  Qd. 

“ Here  the  Rye-House  Plot  serves  as  the  groundwork  for  a romantic  love  epi- 
sode, whose  true  characters  are  lifelike  beings.”— Graphic. 


BLACK  IE’S  NEW  THREE-SHILLING  SERIES. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  and  Handsomely  Bound. 


NEW  VOLUMES. 

Under  Hatches:  or,  Ned  Woodthorpe’s  Adventures.  By  F. 
Frankfort  Moore.  With  6 page  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier. 
New  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s. 

“The  story  as  a story  is  one  that  will  just  suit  boys  all  the  world  over.  The 
characters  are  well  drawn  and  consistent;  Patsy,  the  Irish  steward,  will  be  found 
especially  amusing.” — Schoolmaster. 

The  Congo  Rovers:  A Story  of  the  Slave  Squadron.  By 
Harry  Collingwood.  With  6 page  Illustrations  by  J.  Schonberg. 
New  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s. 

“No  better  sea  story  has  lately  been  written  than  the  Congo  Rovers.  It  is  as 
original  as  any  boy  could  desire.  ” — Morning  Post. 

MenhardOC:  A Story  of  Cornish  Nets  and  Mines.  By  G. 
Manville  Fenn.  With  6 page  Illustrations  by  C.  J.  Staniland, 
r.i.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s. 

“ They  are  real  living  boys,  with  their  virtues  and  faults.  The  Cornish  fisher- 
men are  drawn  from  life,  and  stand  out  from  the  pages  in  their  jerseys  and 
sea-boots  all  sprinkled  with  silvery  pilchard  scales.” — Spectator. 

YllSSUf  the  Guide : or,  The  Mountain  Bandits.  A Story  of 
Strange  Adventure  in  Asia  Minor.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn.  With 
6 page  Illustrations  by  J.  Schonberg.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s. 

“Told  with  such  real  freshness  and  vigour  that  the  reader  feels  he  is  actually 
one  of  the  party,  sharing  in  the  fun  and  facing  the  dangers.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  With  lOO  Illustrations  by  Gordon 
Browne.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s. 

“One  of  the  best  issues,  if  not  absolutely  the  best,  of  Defoe’s  work  which  has 
ever  appeared.”— The  Standard. 
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Gulliver’S  Travels.  With  lOO  Illustrations  by  Gordon 

Browne.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s. 

“ Mr.  Gordon  Browne  is,  to  my  thinking,  incomparably  the  most  artistic, 
spirited,  and  brilliant  of  our  illustrators  of  books  for  boys,  and  one  of  the  most 
humorous  also,  as  his  illustrations  of  ‘Gulliver’  amply  testify.”— Truth. 

Patience  Wins:  or,  War  in  the  Works.  By  George  Man- 
ville  Fenn.  With  6 page  Illustrations.  Or.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s. 

“ Mr.  Fenn  has  never  hit  upon  a happier  plan  than  in  writing  this  story  of 
Yorkshire  factory  life.  The  whole  book  is  all  aglow  with  life.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Mother  Carey’s  Chicken:  Her  Voyage  to  the  Unknown 

Isle.  l$y  Gr.  Manville  Fenn.  With  6 page  Illustrations  by  A. 
Forestier.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s. 

“ Undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  Mr.  Fenn  has  written.  The  incidents  are  of 
thrilling  interest,  while  the  characters  are  drawn  with  a care  and  completeness 
rarely  found  in  a boys’  book.” — Literary  World. 

The  Missing1  Merchantman.  By  Harry  Collingwood. 

With  6 page  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Overend.  Cloth  extra,  3s. 

“ One  of  the  author’s  best  sea  stories.  The  hero  is  as  heroic  as  any  boy  could 
desire,  and  the  ending  is  extremely  happy.” — British  Weekly. 

The  Rover’S  Secret:  A Tale  of  the  Pirate  Cays  and  Lagoons 
of  Cuba.  By  Harry  Collingwood.  With  6 page  Illustrations  by 
W.  C.  Symons.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s. 

“ The  Rover's  Secret  is  by  far  the  best  sea  story  we  have  read  for  years,  and  is 
certain  to  give  unalloyed  pleasure  to  boys.” — Saturday  Review. 

The  Wigwam  and  the  War-path:  Stories  of  the  Bed 

Indians.  By  Ascott  B.  Hope.  With  6 page  Illustrations.  Crown 
8 vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s. 

“Is  notably  good.  It  gives  a very  vivid  picture  of  life  among  the  Indians, 
which  will  delight  the  heart  of  many  a schoolboy.” — Spectator. 

Perseverance  Island:  or,  The  Robinson  Crusoe  of  the  19th 

Century.  By  Douglas  Frazar.  With  6 page  Illustrations. 
Crown  8 vo,  cloth  extra,  3s. 

“This  is  an  interesting  story,  written  with  studied  simplicity  of  style,  much  in 
Defoe’s  vein  of  apparent  sincerity  and  scrupulous  veracity;  while  for  practical 
instruction  it  is  even  better  than  Robinson  Crusoe — Illustrated  London  News. 

Girl  Neighbours:  or,  The  Old  Fashion  and  the  New.  By 
Sarah  Tytler.  With  6 page  Illustrations  by  C.  T.  Garland. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s. 

“One  of  the  most  effective  and  quietly  humorous  of  Miss  Sarah  Tytler’s  stories. 
It  is  very  healthy,  very  agreeable,  and  very  well  written.”— The  Spectator. 
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BY  BEATRICE  HARRADEN. 

Things  Will  Take  a Turn.  By  Beatrice  Harraden. 
A New  Edition,  with  34  Illustrations  by  John  H.  Bacon.  Crown 
8 vo,  cloth  elegant,  2s.  6c?. 

A happy  creation  this  by  the  author  of  “ Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night”. 
One  cannot  help  loving  the  sunny-hearted  child  who  assists  her  grand-dad 
in  his  dusty  second-hand  book-shop,  she  is  so  gay,  so  engaging,  so  natural. 
And  to  love  Rosebud  is  to  love  all  her  friends,  and  enter  sympathetically 
into  the  good  fortune  she  brought  them.  The  charm  of  this  tale,  as  of  all 
Miss  Harraden’s  work,  is  a delicate,  wistful  sympathy. 


The  Whispering  Winds,  and  the  Tales  that  they  Told.  By 
Mary  H.  Debenham.  With  25  Illustrations  by  Paul  Hardy. 
Crown  8 vo,  cloth  elegant,  2s.  6d. 

Every  wind  whispered  a story.  The  South  Wind  came  from  Italy  and 
told  a bright  little  fairy  tale  about  Baby  Benedetta.  The  North  Wind 
brought  a weird  story  of  the  spiteful  fairy-folk  from  a Scottish  glen ; the 
laughing  West  Wind  from  Devonshire  told  of  the  King  of  the  Mist,  and  the 
delights  of  clotted  cream  ; and  the  East  Wind  spoke  of  the  brave  sea-king’s 
daughter  in  Norway  over  the  sea.  And  all  the  tales  were  passing  good. 


BLACKIE’S  HALF-CROWN  SERIES. 

Illustrated  by  eminent  Artists.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant. 

Hammond’S  Hard  Lines.  By  Skelton  KuproRD.  Illus- 
trated by  Harold  Copping. 

Tom  Hammond  was  a pupil  at  a public  school,  and,  boy-like,  was  much 
given  to  grumbling  and  discontent  with  the  “powers  that  be ”.  He  wished 
oh  ! so  many  things.  At  length  in  a most  curious  and  unexpected  way  he 
received  the  offer  of  Three  Wishes,  which  he  joyfully  accepted.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  adventures  that  ensue  forms  a graphically  diverting  narrative 
of  the  freshest  interest. 

Dulcie  King:  A Story  for  Girls.  By  M.  Corbet-Seymour. 
Illustrated  by  Gertrude  D.  Hammond. 

A bright,  happy-going  story  in  which  the  heroine  is  taken  from 
her  modest  home  and  adopted  by  a rich  relative.  Dulcie  Kino*  is  not 
dazzled,  however,  by  her  new  and  sumptuous  surroundings,  and  the  native 
goodness  of  her  heart  helps  her  to  resist  all  temptations  to  dispossess  the 
rightful  heir.  Dulcie  King  is  a girl  whom  one  cannot  help  loving. 

Hugh  Herbert  S Inheritance.  By  Caroline  Austin. 
With  4 page  Illustrations  by  C.  T.  Garland.  New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  2s.  6c?. 

“Will  please  by  its  simplicity,  its  tenderness,  and  its  healthy  interesting 
motive.  It  is  admirably  written.”— Scotsman. 

Nicola:  The  Career  of  a Girl  Musician.  By  M.  Corbet-Sey- 
mour. Illustrated  by  Gertrude  D.  Hammond. 

“ There  is  a great  deal  of  quiet  force  and  strength  about  the  story.  J can  thor- 
oughly and  heartily  recommend  Nicola  as  a present  for  girls.” — Winter's  Weekly 
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HALF-CROWN  SERIES— Continued. 


A Little  Handful.  By  Harriet  J.  Scripps. 

“A  very  charming  picture  of  a bright,  lovable,  mischievous  boy,  who  hails  from 
the  New  World.” — School  Guardian. 

A Golden  Ag*e  : A Story  of  Four  Merry  Children.  By  Ism  ay 
Thorn.  Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne. 

“ Ought  to  have  a place  of  honour  on  the  nursery  shelf.”— The  Athenceum. 

A Rough  Road : or,  How  the  Boy  Made  a Man  of  Himself. 

By  Mrs.  G.  Linnaeus  Banks. 

“Told  with  much  simple  force  and  that  charm  which  belongs  to  one  who  has 
known  herself  what  a rough  road  is,  and  how  to  traverse  it .” — Winter’s  Weekly. 

The  Two  Dorothys.  By  Mrs.  Herbert  Martin. 

“A  book  that  will  interest  and  please  all  girls.”— The  Lady. 

Penelope  and  the  Others.  By  Amy  Walton. 

“ This  is  a charming  book  for  children.  Miss  Walton  proves  herself  a perfect 
adept  in  understanding  of  school-room  joys  and  sorrows.” — Christian  Leader. 

A Cruise  in  Cloudland.  By  Henry  Frith. 

“A  thoroughly  interesting  story.” — St.  James’s  Gazette. 

Marian  and  Dorothy.  By  Annie  E.  Armstrong 

“ This  is  distinctively  a book  for  girls.  A bright  wholesome  story.”— Academy. 

Stimson’s  Reef:  A Tale  of  Adventure.  By  C.  J.  Hyne. 

“It  may  almost  vie  with  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson’s  Treasure  Isla7id.” — Guardian. 

Gladys  Anstruther.  By  Louisa  Thompson. 

“ It  is  a clever  book : novel  and  striking  in  the  highest  degree.” — Schoolmistress. 

The  Secret  of  the  Old  House.  By  E.  Everett-Green. 

“Tim,  the  little  Jacobite,  is  a charming  creation.”— A cademy. 

Hal  Hungerford.  By  J.  R.  Hutchinson,  b.a. 

“Altogether,  Hal  Hungerford  is  a distinct  literary  success.”— Specta  tor. 

The  Golden  Weathercock.  By  Julia  Goddard. 

“ A cleverly  conceived  quaint  story,  ingeniously  written.” — Saturday  Review. 

White  Lilac:  or,  The  Queen  of  the  May.  By  Amy  Walton. 

“ Every  rural  parish  ought  to  add  White  Lilac  to  its  library.” — Academy. 

Miriam’s  Ambition.  By  Evelyn  Everett-Green. 

“Miss  Green’s  children  are  real  British  boys  and  girls  ."—Liverpool  Mercury. 

The  Brig*  “Audacious”.  By  Alan  Cole. 

“Eresh  and  wholesome  as  a breath  of  sea  air.” — Court  Journal. 
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HALF-CROWN  SERIES-Continued. 

The  Sauey  May.  By  Henry  Frith. 

“ Mr.  Frith  gives  a new  picture  of  life  on  the  ocean  wave.” — Sheffield  Independent. 

Jasper’s  Conquest.  By  Elizabeth  J.  Lysaght. 

“ One  of  the  best  boys’  books  of  the  season.  "—Schoolmaster. 

Little  Lady  Clare.  By  Evelyn  Everett-Green. 

“ Reminds  us  in  its  quaintness  of  Mrs.  Ewing’s  delightful  tales.” — Liter.  World. 

The  Eversley  Secrets.  By  Evelyn  Everett-Green. 

“ Roy  Eversley  is  a very  touching  picture  of  high  principle.” — Guardian. 

The  Hermit  Hunter  of  the  Wilds.  By  G.  Stables,  r.n. 

“ Will  gladden  the  heart  of  many  a bright  boy.” — Methodist  Recorder. 

Sturdy  and  Strong.  By  G.  A.  Henty. 

“ A hero  who  stands  as  a good  instance  of  chivalry  in  domestic  life.  "—The  Empire. 

Gutta  Percha  Willie.  By  George  MacDonald. 

“Get  it  for  your  boys  and  girls  to  read  for  themselves.”— Practical  Teacher. 

The  War  of  the  Axe:  Or,  Adventures  in  South  Africa.  By 
J.  Percy-Groves. 

“ The  story  is  well  and  brilliantly  told.”— Literary  World. 

The  Lads  of  Little  Clayton.  By  B.  Stead. 

‘ ‘ A capital  book  for  boys.  ” — Schoolmaster. 

Ten  Boys  who  lived  on  the  Road  from  Long  Ago  to  Now. 
By  Jane  Andrews.  With  20  Illustrations. 

“ The  idea  is  a very  happy  one,  and  admirably  carried  out.” — Practical  Teacher. 

A Waif  of  the  Sea:  Or,  The  Lost  Found.  By  Kate  Wood. 

“Written  with  tenderness  and  grace.'* — Morning  Advertiser. 

Winnie’s  Secret.  By  Kate  Wood. 

“ One  of  the  best  story-books  we  have  read.” — Schoolmaster. 

Miss  Willowburn’s  Offer  By  Sarah  Doudnf.y. 

“Patience  Willowburn  is  one  of  Miss  Doudney’s  best  creations.” — Spectator. 

A Garland  for  Girls.  By  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

“ These  little  tales  are  the  beau  ideal  of  girls’  stories.”— Christian  World. 

Hetty  Gray : Or,  Nobody’s  Bairn.  By  Rosa  Mulholland. 

“Hetty  is  a delightful  creature— piquant,  tender,  and  true.” — World. 

Brothers  in  Arms : A Story  of  the  Crusades.  By  F.  Bay- 
eord  Harrison. 

“ Sure  to  prove  interesting  to  young  people  of  both  sexes.” — Guardian. 

Miss  Fenwick’s  Failures.  By  Esme  Stuart. 

“A  girl  true  to  real  life,  who  will  put  no  nonsense  into  young  heads.”— Graphic. 

Gytha’s  Message.  By  Emma  Leslie. 

“This  is  the  sort  of  book  that  all  girls  like.”— Journal  of  Education. 
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HALF-CROWN  SERIES-Continued. 

Jack  O’  Lanthorn : A Tale  of  Adventure.  By  Henry  Frith. 

“The  narrative  is  crushed  full  of  stirring  incident.”—  Christiari  Leader. 

The  Family  Failing.  By  Darley  Dale. 

“A  capital  lesson  on  the  value  of  contentedness.” — Aberdeen  Journal. 

My  Mistress  the  Queen.  By  M.  A.  Paull. 

“ The  style  is  pure  and  graceful,  and  the  story  full  of  interest.”— Scotsman. 

The  Stories  of  Wasa  and  MenzikofF. 

Stories  of  the  Sea  in  Former  Days. 

Tales  of  Captivity  and  Exile. 

Famous  Discoveries  by  Sea  and  Land. 

Stirring  Events  of  History. 

Adventures  in  Field,  Flood,  and  Forest. 

“It  would  be  difficult  to  place  in  the  hands  of  young  people  books  which 
combine  interest  and  instruction  in  a higher  degr ee.”— Manchester  Courier. 


BLACKIE’S  TWO-SHILLING  SERIES. 

Illustrated  by  eminent  Artists.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant. 
NEW  VOLUMES. 

The  Organist’s  Baby:  A Story  for  Boys  and  Girls.  By 
Kathleen  Knox.  Illustrated  by  John  H.  Bacon. 

School-Days  in  France.  By  An  Old  Girl.  Illustrated 

by  W.  Parkinson. 

The  Ravensworth  Scholarship:  A High  School  story 

for  Girls.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Clarke,  m.a.  Illustrated  by  John  H. 
Bacon. 

Queen  of  the  Daffodils : A Story  of  High  School  Life.  Bv 
Leslie  Laing. 

Raff  ’s  RailChe : A Story  of  Adventure  among  Cow-boys  and 
Indians.  By  F.  M.  Holmes. 

An  Unexpected  Hero.  By  Eliz.  .j.  Lysaght. 

The  Bushranger's  Secret.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Clarke,  m.a. 
The  White  Squall.  By  John  C.  Hutcheson. 

The  Wreck  of  the  “Nancy  Bell”.  By  J.  C.  Hutcheson 
The  Lonely  Pyramid.  By  J.  H.  Yoxall. 

Bab:  or,  The  Triumph  of  Unselfishness.  By  Ismay  Thorn. 
Climbing  the  Hill,  and  other  Stories.  By  Annie  S.  Swan. 
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TWO-SHIiLLING  SERIES  Continued. 

Brave  and  True,  and  other  Stories.  By  Gregson  Gow. 
The  Light  Princess.  By  George  Mac  Donald. 
Nutbrown  Roger  and  I.  By  j.  H.  Yoxall. 

Warner’s  Chase : Or,  The  Gentle  Heart.  By  Annie  S.  Swan. 


Reduced  Illustration  from  “ The  Queen  of  the  Daffodils 

Sam  Silvan’s  Sacrifice.  By  Jesse  Colman. 

Insect  Ways  on  Summer  Days  ill  Garden,  Forest,  Field, 

and  Stream.  By  Jennett  Humphreys.  With  70  Illustrations. 
Susan.  By  Amy  Walton. 

A Pair  Of  Clogs.  By  Amy  Walton. 

The  Hawthorns.  By  Amy  Walton. 

Dorothy’s  Dilemma.  By  Caroline  Austin. 
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TWO-SHILLING  SERIES — Continued. 

Marie’s  Home.  By  Caroline  Austin. 

A Warrior  King”.  By  J.  Evelyn. 

Aboard  the  “Atalanta”.  By  Henry  Frith. 

The  Penang1  Pirate.  By  John  C.  Hutcheson. 

Teddy:  The  Story  of  a “ Little  Pickle  ”.  By  John  C.  Hutcheson. 
A Rash  Promise.  By  Cecilia  Selby  Lowndes. 

Linda  and  the  Boys.  By  Cecilia  Selby  Lowndes. 

Swiss  Stories  for  Children.  From  the  German  of  Madam 

Johanna  Spyri.  By  Lucy  Wheelock. 

The  Squire’s  Grandson.  By  j.  m.  Callwell. 

Magna  Charta  Stories.  Edited  by  Arthur  Gilman,  a.m. 

The  Wings  of  Courage;  AND  The  Cloud  - Spinner. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  George  Sand,  by  Mrs.  Corkran. 

Chirp  and  Chatter:  Or,  Lessons  from  Field  and  Tree. 
By  Alice  Banks.  With  54  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne. 

Four  Little  Mischiefs.  By  Rosa  Mulholland. 

New  Light  through  Old  Windows.  By  Gregson  Gow. 
Little  Tottie,  and  Two  Other  Stories.  By  Thomas  Archer. 
Naughty  Miss  Bunny.  By  Clara  Mulholland. 
Adventures  of  Mrs.  Wishing-to-be.  By  Alice  Corkran. 
The  Joyous  Story  Of  Toto.  By  Laura  E.  Bichards. 
Our  Dolly:  Her  Words  and  Ways.  By  Mrs.  B.  H.  Bead.  2s. 
Fairy  Fancy : What  she  Heard  and  Saw.  By  Mrs.  Bead.  2s. 


BLACKIE’S  EIGHTEEN  PEN  NY  SERIES. 

With  Illustrations.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

Olive  and  Robin:  or,  A Journey  to  Nowhere.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Two  Dorothys  ”. 

Mona’S  Trust : A Story  for  Girls.  By  Penelope  Leslie. 

Little  Jimmy:  A Story  of  Adventure.  By  Bev.  D.  Rice-Jones,  m.a. 
Pleasures  and  Pranks.  By  Isabella  Pearson. 

In  a Stranger’s  Garden:  A Story  for  Boys  and  Girls.  By 
Constance  Cuming. 
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EIGHTEEN  PEN  NY  SERIES  Continued. 


A Soldier’s  Son : The  Story  of  a Boy 
who  Succeeded.  By  Annette  Lys- 
ter. 

Mischief  and  Merry-making.  By 
Isabella  Pearson. 

Littlebourne  Lock.  By 
F.  Bayford  Harrison. 

Wild  Meg  and  Wee 
Dickie.  By  Mary  E. 

Hopes. 

Grannie.  By  Elizabeth 
J.  Lysaght. 

The  Seed  She  Sowed. 

By  Emma  Leslie. 

Unlucky:  A Fragment  of  a 
Girl’s  Life.  By  Caro- 
line Austin. 

Everybody’s  Business: 

or  a Friend  in  Need. 

By  Ismay  Thorn. 

Tales  of  Daring  and 
Danger.  By  G.  A. 

Henty. 

The  Seven  Golden  Keys. 

By  James  E.  Arnold. 

The  Story  of  a Queen. 

By  Mary  C.  Bowsell. 

Edwy:  Or,  Was  he  a 
Coward?  By  Annette 
Lyster. 

The  Battlefield  Trea- 
sure. By  F.  Bayford 
Harrison. 

Joan’s  Adventures  at 
the  North  Pole.  By 
Alice  Corkran. 

Filled  with  Gold.  By  J. 

Perrett. 

Our  General:  A Story  for 
Girls.  By  Elizabeth 
J.  Lysaght. 

Aunt  Hesba’s  Charge 

By  Elizabeth  J.  Ly- 
saght. 

By  Order  of  Queen  Maude:  A Story 
of  Home  Life.  By  Louisa  Crow. 
The  Late  Miss  Hollingford.  By 
Hosa  Mulholland. 

Our  Frank.  By  Amy  Walton. 

A Terrible  Coward.  By  G.  Man- 

VILLE  FENN. 

Yarns  on  the  Beach.  By  G.  A. 

Henty. 

Tom  Finch’s  Monkey.  By  J.  C. 

Hutcheson. 

Miss  Grantley’s  Girls,  and  the  Stories 
she  told  them.  By  Thos.  Archer. 
The  Pedlar  and  his  Dog.  By  Mary 
C.  Rowsell. 


Town  Mice  in  the  Country.  By 

M.  E.  Francis. 

Phil  and  his  Father.  By  Ismay 
Thorn. 

Prim’s  Story.  By  L.  E.  Tiddeman. 


Down  and  Up  Again.  By  Gregson 
Gow. 

Madge’s  Mistake.  By  Annie  E. 
Armstrong. 

The  Troubles  and  Triumphs  of 
Little  Tim.  By  Gregson  Gow. 

The  Happy  Lad:  A Story  of  Peasant 
Life  m Norway.  By  B.  Bjornson. 

Into  the  Haven.  By  Annie  S.  Swan. 

A Box  of  Stories.  Packed  for  Young 
Folk  by  Horace  Happyman. 

The  Patriot  Martyr,  and  other  Nar- 
ratives of  Female  Heroism. 


Reduced  Specimen  of  the  Illustrations. 
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LIBRARY  OF  FAMOUS  BOOKS  FOR 
BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


» In  Crown  8vo.  Illustrated 

Waterton’s  Wanderings  in  S.  . 
America. 

Anson’s  Voyage  Round  the  World. 

Autobiography  of  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Lamb’s  Tales  from  Shakspeare. 
Southey’s  Life  of  Nelson. 


Cloth  extra,  Is.  6d.  each. 

Miss  Mitford’s  Our  Village. 

Dana’s  Two  Years  before  the 
Mast. 

Marryat’s  Children  of  the  New 
Forest. 

Scott’s  The  Talisman. 

The  Basket  of  Flowers. 

[Others  in  preparation. 


THE  SHILLING  SERIES  OF  JUVENILES. 

Square  16mo,  Illustrated,  and  neatly  bound  in  cloth  extra. 


NEW  VOLUMES. 

Only  a Shilling.  By  M.  Corbet 
Seymour. 

Sparkles.  By  Harriet  J.  Scripps. 

Just  Like  a Girl.  By  Penelope 
Leslie. 

Daisy  and  her  Friends  By  L.  E. 

Tiddeman. 


Brave  Dorette.  By  Julia  Goddard. 
Piecrust  Promises.  By  W.  L. 

Hooper. 

Summer  Fun  and  Frolic.  By  Isa- 
bella Pearson. 

Little  Aunt  Dorothy.  By  Jennie 
Chappell. 

The  Lost  Dog.  By  Ascott  R.  Hope. 

The  Rambles  of  Three  Children. 

By  Geraldine  Mockler. 

A Council  of  Courtiers.  By  Cora 
Langton. 

A Parliament  of  Pickles.  By  Cora 
Langton. 

Sharp  Tommy.  By  E.  J.  Lysaght. 
Adventures  of  Nell,  Eddie,  and 
Toby.  By  Geraldine  Mockler. 

Freda’s  Folly.  By  M.  S.  Haycraft. 

Philip  Danford : A Story  of  School 
Life.  By  Julia  Goddard. 

The  Youngest  Princess.  By  Jennie 
Chappell. 

Arthur’s  Temptation.  By  Emma 
Leslie. 


A Change  for  the  Worse.  By  M. 

Harriet  M.  Capes. 

Our  Two  Starlings.  By  C.  Redford. 
Mr.  Lipscombe’s  Apples.  By  Julia 
Goddard. 

Gladys.  By  E.  O’Byrne. 

A Gypsy  against  Her  Will.  By 

Emma  Leslie. 

How  the  Strike  Began.  Do. 

The  Castle  on  the  Shore.  By  Isa- 
bel Hornibrook. 

An  Emigrant  Boy’s  Story.  By 

Ascott  R Hope. 

Jock  and  his  Friend.  By  Cora 
Langton. 

John  a’  Dale.  By  Mary"  C.  Rowsell. 
In  the  Summer  Holidays.  By  Jen- 
nett  Humphreys. 

Tales  from  the  Russian  of  Madame 
Kabalensky.  By  G.  Jenner. 
Cinderella’s  Cousin.  By  Penelope. 
Their  New  Home.  By  A.  S.  Fenn. 
Janie’s  Holiday.  By  C.  Redford. 

A Boy  Musician:  or,  The  Young  Days 
of  Mozart. 

Hatto’s  Tower.  By  M.  C.  Rowsell. 
Fairy  Lovebairn’s  Favourites. 

Alf  Jetsam.  By  Mrs.  Geo.  Cupples. 
The  Redfords.  By  Mrs.  G.  Cupples. 
Missy.  By  F.  Bayford  Harrison. 
Hidden  Seed.  By  Emma  Leslie. 
Tom  Watkin’s  Mistake.  Do. 
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SHILLING  SERIES — Continued. 


Ursula’s  Aunt.  By  Annik  S.  Fenn. 

Jack’s  Two  Sovereigns.  By  Annie 
S.  Fenn. 

A Little  Adventurer.  By  G.  Gow. 
Olive  Mount.  By  Annie  S.  Fenn. 
The  Children  of  Haycombe.  Do. 
Three  Little  Ones.  By  C.  Langton. 

Two  Little  Brothers.  By  M.  Har- 
riet M.  Capes. 

The  New  Boy  at  Merriton.  By 

Julia  Goddard. 

The  Cruise  of  the  “Petrel”.  By 

F.  M.  Holmes. 


The  Wise  Princess.  By  M.  Harriet 

M.  Capes. 

The  Blind  Boy  of  Dresden.  „ 

Jon  of  Iceland. 

Stories  from  Shakespeare. 

Every  Man  in  his  Place. 

Fireside  Fairies  and  Fancies. 

To  the  Sea  in  Ships. 

Jack’s  Victory:  Stories  about  Dogs. 
Story  of  a King. 

Prince  Alexis:  or,  Old  Russia. 

Little  Daniel : A Story  of  the  Rhine. 

I Sasha  the  Serf : Stories  of  Russia. 

I True  Stories  of  Foreign  History. 


THE  NINEPENNY  SERIES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

F’cap  8vo,  Illustrated,  and  neatly  bound  in  cloth  extra. 


NEW  VOLUMES. 

Toby.  By  L.  E.  Tiddeman. 

He,  She,  It.  By  A.  de  V.  Dawson. 
The  Carved  Box.  By  Norley 
Chester. 

Darby  and  Joan.  By  Ethel  Pen- 
rose. 


A Little  English  Gentleman.  By 

Jane  Deakin. 

The  Doctor’s  Lass.  By  L.  E.  Tid- 
deman. 

Spark  and  I.  By  Annie  Armstrong. 

What  Hilda  Saw.  By  Penelope 
Leslie. 

Little  Miss  Masterful.  By  L.  E. 

Tiddeman. 

A Sprig  of  Honeysuckle.  By 
Georgina  M.  Squire. 

An  Australian  Childhood.  By  Ellen 
Campbell. 

Kitty  Carroll.  By  L.  E.  Tiddeman. 
A Joke  for  a Picnic.  By  W.  L. 

Rooper. 

Cross  Purposes,  and  The  Shadows. 

By  George  Mac  Donald. 

Patty’s  Ideas.  By  L.  E.  Tiddeman. 
Daphne.  By  E.  O’Byrne. 

Lily  and  Rose  in  One.  By  Cecilia 
S.  Lowndes. 

Crowded  Out.  By  M.  B.  Manwell. 
Tom  in  a Tangle.  By  T.  Sparrow. 


Things  will  Take  a Turn.  By 
I Beatrice  Harraden. 

Max  or  Baby.  By  Ismay  Thorn. 
The  Lost  Thimble.  By  Mrs.  Mus- 

GRAVE. 

Jack-a-Dandy.  By  E.  J.  Lysaght. 
A Day  of  Adventures.  By  Char- 
lotte Wyatt. 

The  Golden  Plums.  By  F.  Clare. 
The  Queen  of  Squats.  By  Isabel 

Hornibrook. 

Little  Troublesome.  Do. 

Shucks.  By  Emma  Leslie. 

Sylvia  Brooke.  By  M.  H.  M.  Capes. 
The  Little  Cousin.  By  A.  S.  Fenn. 
In  Cloudland.  By  Mrs.  Musgrave. 
Jack  and  the  Gypsies.  By  Kate 
Wood. 

Hans  the  Painter.  By  Mary  C. 
Rowsell. 

Sepperl  the  Drummer  Boy.  Do. 

! Fisherman  Grim.  Do. 

My  Lady  May:  and  One  Other  Story, 
i By  Harriet  Boultwood. 

A Little  Hero.  By  Mrs.  Musgrave. 
Prince  Jon’s  Pilgrimage. 

Harold’s  Ambition : or,  A Dream  of 
Fame.  By  Jennie  Perrett. 
Aboard  the  Mersey.  By  Mrs. 
George  Cupples. 

A Blind  Pupil.  By  Annie  S.  Fenn. 
Lost  and  Found.  By  Mrs.  Carl 
Rother. 
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SOMETHING  FOR  TH 

Illustrated.  64  pp.,  cloth.  6d.  each. 

Tales  Easy  and  Small. 

Old  Dick  Grey  and  Aunt  Kate’s  Way. 
Maud’s  Doll  and  Her  Walk. 

In  Holiday  Time. 

Whisk  and  Buzz. 


VERY  LITTLE  ONES. 

Little  Tales  for  Little  Folk. 

By  Miss  W.  L.  Rooper.  2 d.  each. 
FRED’S  RUN. 

NORA’S  DARK  LOOK. 

ELLA’S  FALL. 

PATTY’S  WALK. 

HONEST  DOLLY. 

LITTLE  QUEEN  PET. 


THE  SIXPENNY  SERIES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Neatly  bound  in  cloth  extra.  Each  contains  64  pages  and  an  Illustration, 


NEW  VOLUMES. 

Nobody’s  Pet.  By  A.  de  V.  Dawson,  j 
Daisy’s  Visit  to  Uncle  Jack. 

Lady  Patience.  By  F.  S.  Hollings. 
Vertaand  Jaunette.  By  Mrs.  Thorp. 

Mrs.  Holland’s  Peaches. 

Marjory’s  White  Rat 
Grandmother’s  Forget-me-nots. 
From  over  the  Sea. 

The  Kitchen  Cat.  By  Amy  Walton. 
The  Royal  Eagle.  By  L.  Thompson. 
Two  Little  Mice.  By  Mrs.  Garlick. 

A Little  Man  of  War. 

Lady  Daisy.  By  Caroline  Stewart. 
Dew.  By  H.  Mary  Wilson. 

Chris’s  Old  Violin.  By  J.  Lockhart. 
Mischievous  Jack.  By  A.  Corkran. 
The  Twins.  By  L.  E.  Tiddeman. 

Pet’s  Project.  By  Cora  Langton. 

The  Chosen  Treat.  By  C.  Wyatt. 
Little  Neighbours.  By  A.  S.  Fenn. 
Jim  : A Story  of  Child  Life. 

Little  Curiosity.  By  ,T.  M.  Callwell. 
Sara  the  Wool-gatherer. 


Fairy  Stories : told  by  Penelope. 

A New  Year’s  Tale.  By  M.  A.  Currie. 
Little  Mop.  By  Mrs.  Charles  Bray. 
The  Tree  Cake,  and  other  Stories. 
Nurse  Peggy,  and  Little  Dog  Trip. 
Fanny’s  King.  By  Darley  Dale. 
Wild  Marsh  Marigolds.  By  D.  Dale. 
Kitty’s  Cousin. 

Cleared  at  Last. 

Little  Dolly  Forbes. 

A Year  with  Nellie.  By  A.  S.  Fenn. 
The  Little  Brown  Bird. 

The  Maid  of  Domremy. 

Little  Eric : a Story  of  Honesty. 
Uncle  Ben  the  Whaler. 

The  Palace  of  Luxury. 

The  Charcoal  Burner. 

Willy  Black:  A Story  of  Doing  Right. 
The  Horse  and  his  Ways. 

The  Shoemaker’s  Present. 

Lights  to  Walk  by. 

The  Little  Merchant. 

Nieholina : A Story  about  an  Iceberg. 


A SERIES  OF  FOURPENNY  REWARD  BOOKS. 

Each  64  pages,  18mo,  Illustrated,  in  Picture  Boards. 


A Start  in  Life.  By  J.  Lockhart. 
Happy  Childhood. 

Dorothy’s  Clock. 

Toddy.  By  L.  E.  Tiddeman. 

Stories  about  my  Dolls. 

Stories  about  my  Cat  Timothy. 
Delia’s  Boots.  By  W.  L.  Rooper. 
Climbing  the  Hill.  By  Annie  S. 
Swan. 

A Year  at  Coverley.  By  Do. 

Phil  Foster.  By  J.  Lockhart. 


Papa’s  Birthday.  By  W.  L.  Rooper. 
The  Charm  Fairy.  By  Penelope. 
Little  Tales  for  Little  Children. 
Brave  and  True.  By  Gregson  Gow. 
Johnnie  Tupper’s  Temptation.  Do. 
Maudie  and  Bertie. 

The  Children  and  the  Water-Lily 
By  Julia  Goddard. 

Poor  Tom  Olliver.  Do. 

Fritz’s  Experiment. 

Lucy’s  Christmas-Box. 


BLACKIE  & SON,  Limited.,  London,  Glasgow,  and  Dublin. 


